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Preſent ind ference, about. Eccle 7 ical 1 and 
Danger & it. | 


TT is evident, that Eeeleftaſtical ſubjects are but little adapted 
to the taſte of the preſent times, nor do they, in general, ex- 
cite much public curioſity. We are no longer chargeable with 
the fault of allowing the Church to engroſs too much of our 
attention to the neglect of other affairs. The meeting of a 
Provincial Synod in the capital, we may find announced in 
the public regiſters of intelligence, and its bufinefs diſpatched 
in almoſt as few words as the intereſting article with which 
it may be immediately connected, That Mifs Such-a-one: 
js to perform in the Concert at St Ce-lja's Hall next 
* eveninz*! Nor do the proceedings of our National 
Afemblies attract that degree of attenticn cr veneration 
which ſome time they were wont to do. Though the Su- 
preme Ecclefiaftical Court convenes with the wonted for- 
malities, accompanied, as uſual, with the repreſentative of 
Majeſty; though many dighified Doctors, and learned and 
eloquent Gentlemen are entered on its roll; though an ho- 
nourable liſt of #1ders, diſtinguiſhed with titles, fortune, and 
ſplendor, adorn the benches ; yet there is reaſon to doubt, 
if, at any time, now, it fo deeply intereſts the minds of the 
people, or awakens fach anxious hopes, or begets inch confi- 
dence, or awful reſpet to its authority, as often it has done in 
times leſ learned or polite ; when it. was ſaid to have been 
compoled of men of noble and 1v-lependent ſpirits, though 
perhaps of meaner eſtates; of blunt and vulgar, though 
free and honeſt ſpeech; men of ſober, nay, pious life, tho? 
in a home: ſpun ſuit; who were more ambitious of acting with 
integrity, than of gaining applauſe by pointed wit and rails 
lery. But whether this declenſion of Eccleſiaſtical dignity 
and influence, and this growing indifference about the inte- 
reſts of our Church, are chiefly to be aſcribed to the cha- 


racer and conduct of thoſe who have, for a long time paſt, 
A ; had 


* See Edinburgh Evening Courant for Sth May. 
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had the management of her public affairs, or to the change 
of taſte, and the culpable ſpirit of the age, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. We may, without injuſtice, impute it partly to both. 
The people are but too prone to extremes. If at one 
time they appear to be affected with an intemperate heat, 
they will ſoon make a tranſition to exceſſive cold. Time 
was, when perhaps they were too much diſpoſed to inter- 
meddle in all Eccleſiaſtical buſineſs, to become keen parti- 
ſans in every cauſe, and to diſpute too boldly every que- 
ſtion, as if every perſon confidered himſelf as ſufficiently 
qualified to bear up and ſettle the tottering pillars of the pu- 
blic weal. From ſuch a ſpirit, cenſure, oppoſition, faction 
and diſorder might be apprehended to ariſe. But little 
danger of this ſort is now to be dreaded. Thoſe who fit at the 
helm may keep themſelves eaſy : There are few now inclin- 
ed to ſcrutinize narrowly their proceedings; to conteſt their 
authority, or arraign their deciſions. From one motive or 
another, almoſt all are agreed to decline the attempt. The 


uniform ſteadineſs, and unrelenting rigor of procedure, in 
maintaining the late adopted ſyſtem of Eccleſiaſtical polity, 


particularly in the ſettlement of vacant pariſhes; the high 
tone of domination aſſumed, and the avowed. contempt, on 
all occaſions, ſhown for what formerly were accounted the 
rights and liberties of the people, have at length produced 
this native effect of breaking, and, in, a great meaſure, ta- 
ming the ſpirit of the multitude, together with that of their 
advocates. The idea of ancient rights has, from year to 
year, become more and more faint, and 1s nearly obliterated. 
The unſucceſsful event of former oppoſition, has wearied 
out a number, and diſcouraged them from acting, ſpeaking, 
or thinking about ſuch diſagreeable matters at all. Not a 
few turn away from what they conſider as ſcenes of inju- 
ſtice and oppreſſion, with filent diſguſt, or marked aver- 
fon. As for thoſe who have either choſen, or have been 


compelled to withdraw from immediate connection with 


the National Church, it cannot be expected that they ſhould 


Intereſt themſelves deeply in her concerns, or retain any 
warm attachment to, or tender ſympathy for a cruel mother. 


They behold her proceedings afar off without emotion; as 
a mariner looks on a veſſel belonging to another country, 
or to the enemy toſſed on the ocean, in which he himſelf 


is not embarked. 


Nox does the prevailing rage for the tn, and the rapid 
progrels of the follies of faſhion, prove friendly to religious 


taſte, 
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ſds or r any ſtudies connected with it. The lilies of our 
land, who neither toil nur ſpin, can never endure to be tranſ- 
| planted from a Theatre-royal to a CGhurch-«ifle ; or from a 
gay Ball-room to the Venerable Aſſembly. Such a change 
of air and ſoil would make them ſicken, ſhrink, and die. 
Every body that pretends to politeneſs and che faſhion, 
(and who does not?) will ſurely find à thouſand more 
agreeable objects to engroſs his thoughts and occupy his 
time. A new ſong, a dancing bear, or a ſqueaking pig, will 
carry it againſt all the plodding buſineſs, ſacred or civil, in 
the kingdom, A Play-bill will be peruſed with avidity, 
and not one letter loſt, while Aſſembly- news will be read 
in ſhort. To ſuch the minutes of a birth-night, or inftalla- 

Sow balk a new fringe, or a new feather, with all the 
childiſh and fantaſtic punctilios of modith dreſs, gaudy and 
evaneſcent as the flowers of the ſeaſon, will appear more 
intereſting, as well as entertaining, than the adminiſtration 
of the affairs of a National Church, and all the a&s and 
revolutions contained in the Ecclefiaſtical annals, either be | 
fore or ſince the Reformation. 

Nor doth this frivolous taſte alone divert the attention. 
from running out into this channel. The phrenzy for 
State-politics has contributed not a little to produce the 
ſame effect. For a long time paſt, our- zeal for theſe has 
been ſo keen and hot, that it has almoſt conſumed the 
other. Thoſe who can pretend to very little kill in theo- 
logical controverſies, and are no adepts in ſettling the de- 
bates of churchmen, can yet very modeſtly ſuſtain them- 
ſelves competent judges of the councils of the cabinet, of 
the beſt adminiſtration, and the various debates in Parlia- 
ment; nor are they afraid to determine the controverted 
rights of jarring nations, and to draw the intvicate line be- 
tween royal prerogative and the ſubject's liberties. There 
is not a tippling-houſe, a barber's ſhop, or ſhepherd's hut, 
but is now filled with ſtaunch patriots and pohticians, who | 
are buſy adjuſting the balance of treaties; deciding upon 
war or peace ;—emancipating nations from {lavery, and 
predicting and fixing the fate of empires. Were there no 
proper objects, or domeſtic intereſts, about which they 
might employ their patriotic ardor and abilities, without 
making ſuch excurſions, they might well be indulged. But 
we are ſo much accuſtomed to look and: range abroad, that 
we hardly allow ourſelves a moment to deliberate on our 
own fituation at home. It is ſurely unwiſe to A our- 

elves 
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| = ſelves in foreign expeditions againſt enemies, or evils at a 
1 diſtance, overlooking thoſe that may be ready to break in 
1 upon ourſelves, or that may already be actually ravaging 
| | our own territories. It may be laudable, on proper occa- 
8 ſions, to vindicate the cauſe of humanity at large, and to 
debate or fight for the liberty and independence of others; 
but we ought not ſurely to become indifferent to the pre. 
ſervation of our o n. We may be ſolicitous about politi- 
cal liberty and commercial intereſts, but not at the expence 
of more ſacred rights, and of richer treaſures. I mean, and will 
ſpeak it plainly out, that all the political queſtions and con- 
troverſies of the paſt, or of the preſent day; all revohitions 
-of courts, kingdoms, and colonies, fo far as they only affect 
the temporal intereſts of men, are trivial affairs, when 
compared with thoſe which belong to the Kingdom of 
the Redeemer in the earth. The gains which flow into 
the moſt flourithing marts in Europe, the treaſures of the 
Indies, Eaft and Weſt, and all the American world added 
to them, are light as air, when laid in the balance with our 
holy Faith, our Conſciences, and our Souls. 
If dipping too far into Eccleſiaſtical affairs be fooliſh, 
Ffruitleſs and vexatious, the diſputes and politics of this 
world will not make amends to thoſe who exchange the 
one for the other. What can they ſee but endleſs intrigues, 
and the ſtruggles of party and faction. One ſet of opinions 
in vogue to-day and exploded to-morrow. Miniſters and 
meaſures applauded one year, and abandoned the next. 
3 -Flattering proſpects and chimerical hopes now 'rife, and 
then vaniſh. A raſh and precipitant ory to war, is ſoon ſuc- 
/- ceeded by as precipitant and eager a cry for peace. The 
cant of politicians is, of all others, the moſt nauſeous, and 
5 the Sihbol th of courtiers the moſt variable. Among theſe, 
intereſt or ambition perpetually controul principle, and go- 
vern all actions. What have the good people of Scotland 
derived from their forward interference with Engliſh poli- 
"tics and parties? Have they not /5207 the wind, and reaped the 
bie While they have been fondly feeding their ima- 
ginations with ideal proſpects of honour, dominion, or 
wealth, which they were never deſtined to enjoy, have 
they not ruſhed headlong into extravagant, and often ruin- 
dus adventures, and ſome times muſtered men to ſlaughter, 
-captivity, or exile ? Let them learn to beware of this peſti- 
-ferous inflienza, and relinquiſh ideas, ſchemes, and enter- 
| | f priſes, 
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priſes, which tend only to W and ſhame, and 
in Pierce them through with many ſ arrows. 

e have enjoyed a long tract of domeſtic; — 
406 Teri buſineſs has beer. going 25 for ſome time, 
in 2 ſettled and uniform train. In ſuch a ſituation, people 
are moſt ready to be lulled aſleep; when innovations ma 
ſteal upon them unawares, and they be ſtripped of their 
privileges by little and little. It is in times of greater com- 


motion, when new ſettlements are. to be made; when ſud- 


den and violent changes are prapoſed; or ſome ſtriking in- 
cidents are occurring, that the minds of all are agitated and 
heated. Then all are eager after information about what 
is tranſacted, and watching, with careful and jealous eye, 
over every public meaſure. But nothing wiolent laſts long: 

Nor have many the patience and perſe verance to accom- 


pany more ſober and ordinary movements; nor the ſteadi- 


neſs to trace down the proceedings of- a century; to com- 


pare the paſt with the preſent; to diſcern the tendency of 
calmer operations; or mark the progreſs of flow and filent 
mutations. But while men ſleep, the enemy ſows the tares. 
It is uſually in this gradual, and almoſt impereeptible man- 


ner, that the liberties of a people are in greateſt hazard of 
being loſt, and that corruptions become rooted, and acquire 


ſtability. Many a city that would have bid a defiance to a 


| forcible aſſault, hath been reduced by ſap,” blockade, or fa- 
mine. When ſuſpicious and offenſive meaſures are in hand, 
the les noiſe that is made about them, the better. A Ikil- 
ful projector and innovator will always proceed with can- 


tion and ſilence, leſt he ſhould betray prematurely his 


| ſchr emen and alarm thoſe whoſe views or intereſt n en- 


e them in defeating them. 
When all the meaſures of .rulers, civil or- cceloſaſtic, are 


indiſcriminately and implicitly aequieſced in, and when 


free enquiry and diſcuſſion is at an end, this is ever an un- 
favourable ſymptom in any ſociety. Free debate, a mo- 


derate, and ſometimes an unreaſonable oppoſition, is ſome 


evidence of a ſound: and vigorous conſtitution. When'theſe 
are no more, liberty muſt be in its laſt ſtage of conſmap- | 


tion. An abject and ſtupid ſilence, is an attendant on the 
moſt abſolute ſlavery. The tyranny of that ancient Mo- 


-narch of the Eaſt was become complete, when he eould 
boaſt, that he had removed the bounds of the people, and 
robbed their treaſures, ſelzing the riches of the earth as 

| 5 | | one 
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one gathereth the eggs of a neſt, and yet there was not one 
4 that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped *. | 
11 In hopes that we ape not yet altogether ſunk into ſuch an 
4 abject ſtate in Scotland; in confidence that the ſpark of re- 
18 ligious public ſpirit is not yet totally extinct among a num- 
ber, I have ventured to ſubmit to the public, the following 
- conſiderations, relative to the Eccleſiaſtical proceedings of 
the preſent year, which is intended, it ſeems, to be an year 
of peculiar diſtinction from others, as the ſecular anniverſary 
of that memorable zra of Britiſh liberty, the Revolution. 
The act appointing this being rather a novelty in the Preſ- 
byterian Church, deſerves a fuller diſcuſſion than it ap- 
pears yet to have undergone: As it has occaſioned, which 
is a little ſurpriſing, little or no debate in any ſtage of its 
progreſs through the inferior or ſuperior courts of the Na- 
1 tional Church, and has paſſed with unanimity, ſome extra- 
1 judicial examination of the ſubject may be more excuſable 
and needful; eſpecially as being now enjoined by national 
| authority, the obſervance or non-obſervance of it is made a 
is; Y practical queſtion to all. 2 5 
i! | This meaſure, from the firſt propoſal of it, appeared to 
4 5 the writer ſome what ſuſpicious; but, for a time, his ſenti- 
9 ments about it were rather vague and indeterminate. Ha- 
ving been gradually led into a train of reflections and read- 
ing on the ſubject, he freely imparts the reſult of them. If 
his views are found different from thoſe of the Venerable 
Aſſembly, and the generality of the nation, this is not to 
be aſcribed to an affectation of ſingularity, or a love of cen- 
fure and contradiction, He means only to exerciſe an un- 
alienable right belonging to every Chriſtian and Proteſtant ; 
to try the doctrines, and to examine the deciſions of any 
church, and of its miniſters. The ſatisfaction of his own 
mind, and the reſolution of his own doubts, was the firſt 
object in view in the enquiry : Others, perhaps, may need: 
the like fatisfaftion. In a cafe of this kind, nothing ought 
to be impoſed, but every man muſt be allowed to fudge 
for himſelf, and ſhould be fully perſuaded in his own mind. 
Hanc veniam petimus, damuſque vicifſim. | 
If any can furniſh him with better information, antl by 7? 
that kind of authority that can alone paſs current among ; | 
rational Proteſtants, by arguments conſonant to Scripture, *' 
and the Reformation-principles of this Church, convince. |! | 
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him that his views and ſcruples on this head are not well 
founded, he will ſtand corrected, and will not reckon that 
he has miſſed e his main defign. by 
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Propriety of Public Thankſgivings It belongs to Eccliſiaſti- 
cal and not Civil Rulers to appoint them———The Ordinary 
Practice of the Church of Scotland, in this matter, Conſider - 
ed and Blamed. | 


＋ HE 3 of a day for a ſolemn National 

Thankſgiving, has, at firſt view, ſuch an appearance 
of piety, that it may ſeem ſtrange, that any, except perſons 
of no religion, ſhould entertain a doubt, whether it ought to 
be religiouſly obſerved. Public expreſſions of gratitude and 
praiſe for ſignal mercies, as well as public confeſſion of fin and 
humiliations under divine ſtrokes, are ſo conſonant to the 
principles of religion, both natural and revealed, ſo expreſsly 
and frequently inculcated by precepts, and recommended by 
examples in ſcripture, and ſo agreeable to the laudable conſti- 
tutions and practice of this, and all other reformed churches, 
that no good man will quarrel with appointments for that 
purpoſe, in a general and abſtract view. It is every way be- 
coming the character of an Eccleſiaſtical Court, to inveſti- 
gate the cauſes, and point out the occaſions of them ; to 
mark the ever-varying aſpects and operations of Provi- 
dence; and to call the people of their charge to a ſuitable 
recognifance of the government of the Supreme Diſpoſer 
of events, and to review the works of God and their 
own ways. It has rather been a complaint among the ſe- 
rious, for more than half a century paſt, that ſuch appoint- 


ments have been ſo unfrequent in the National Church,. 


when a variety of occurrences, both proſperous and cala- 
mitous, have preſented proper occaſions. Her miniſters 
have been ſuſpected of inclining more to the fide of negle& 
and averſion, than to the other of ſuperſtitious exceſs, or a 
diſpoſition to be religious overmuch. The propriety of ſuch 
an act as that of laſt Aſſembly, then, cannot be juſtly que- 
ſtioned, unleſs there be ſomething peculiar i in the reaſon or 
manner of this appointment, to render it exceptionable. It 

may 


Re a 
may admit of a doubt, whether it proceeds on the ſame 
principle with ſimilar acts which formerly, have been made; 


or ought to be made; and be entirely agreeable to the ge- 


neral and ordinary rule admitted by the Church of Scot- 
land for regulating ſuch obſervances :—Or, whether it be 
not a ſort of novelty, and innovation, in the Preſbyterian 
worſhip, proceeding on a principle long ago renounced and 
condemned, both in her doctrine and practice on this ſub- 
ject. Some may be diſpoſed to carry their doubt a little 
further, and to queſtion, whether it was not ſome ſuck 


peculiarity in the cauſe, ſpirit, and deſign of this ap- 
ointment, that made the General Aſſembly to deviate ſo 


far from their uſual line of procedure for ſome time paſt, 
and to new ſuch forwardneſs and unanimity in marking 
out a day for 
all others. 5 = nth | 
It is rather out of the ordinary courſe, that the Aſſembly 
ſhould have proceeded to appoint the enſuing thankſgiving 
by their own. proper authority, without waiting for a man- 
date from St e e, or a formula preſcribed to them by a 
Lord: Chancellor, or his Grace of Canterbury. But nei- 
ther will this, ſurely, be any ground -of exception to the 
obſervance of it, with any friend of the Preſbyterian con- 
ſtitution, in connection with them: On the contrary, it is 
a circumſtance will be highly agreeable: to them, to ſee the 
National Court, initead of meeting annually to exchange a 
few compliments, and. to re-echo back the language of the 
throne, or merely to dine, and chat for ſome days together, 
in a good humoured soclAL way, re-aſſuming a right, and 
exerciſing a power, which undoubtedly belongs to them, 
though by many conſidered, for a long time, as, in effect, 
loſt, having been for ſuch a ſeries of years, abandoned and 


reſigned up, without reſiſtance to the civil rulers. Though 


the intrinfic powers of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, to appoint ſuch 
days, and ſpecify the cauſe, according as they judge need- 
ful, be a principle of this and other Reformed Churches, 
and often aſſerted ; yet, too general a compliance with the 
ce has prevailed, even in caſes not excuſable 


contrary practi 5 
by neceſſity. Ever ſince the Revolution this right has been 


perpetually invaded, and inſenſibly dying away. At firſt it 
excited a ſtruggle, and was not let go but with reluctance; 
the arbitrary encroachments of the civil power in this, having 
been conſidered by the better part, as a grievance : And 
methods for a time were tried to palliate the robbery, 


and 


, 


religious obſervation, in this inſtance, above 


9 


„ 


and to conciliate the minds of people to it, by conjoining the 
Church-acts with the royal edits: Till at length, the 
ſtruggle and the jealouſy, on the part of the Church, ſub- 
ſided, and the idea of right, or of grievance in the matter, 
is almoſt entirely vaniſhed. How few inſtances can be 
produced of their having enjoined either national faſts or 
thankſgiviags, by their own ſole authority ; whether there 
has been war or peace, victories or defeats, plenty or fa- 
mine, or peſtilence in the land, except when the Court was 
leading the way, ſounding the alarm, and convocating the 
ſolemn aſſemblies? This has been conſidered as an inſtance 
of a tame and diſgraceful ſervility, and, in ſome ſort, an 


unwarrantable ſurrender of _ Eccleſiaſtic independence “. 


Nor 


The following quotation will thow the general Tenſe of honeſt Preſby- 
terians, as late às 1724, when two miniſters were found fault with, for not 
obſerving a thankſgiving appointed by the King. We apprehend,” ſay 
they, © that they who are ſincerely and heartily of our communion, do look 
„upon it as a grievance, that we have not Church-appointments of thoſe ſo- 
« jenmmities, and that their obedience to their State- commands is attended 
„ with regret: They earneſtly defire, that the matter were ordered other- 
„ Wile, and that there were no bar upon the Church's exerciſing its full 
* power iu this affair.” After giving their reaſons for not obſerving a cer- 
tain Friday's fat, and a thankſgiving appointed by Government un the 25th 
of Aprii preceding, among others, leſt they ſhould have ſymbolized with 
« the Church of England, in their ſuperſtitious obſervation of days,“ Fri- 
day being a faſt-day, alias a fiſh-day, as ſettled by the law of England; and 
the 25th of April being a feſtival dedicated to St Mark in the kalentlar, 
they proceed to ſtate their ſoruples about the appointments themſelves, in 
regard of the authority enacting them: Becauſe we fear the Magiſtrates 
* appointments are privative in our caſe, and that there is ſome deiign gra- 
% qually to deprive our Aſſemhlies of their intrinſie power to appoint faſts 
« and thankigivings, wherewith they are veſted by the glorious Head of the 


„ Church,” To evince that their fears were not groundleſs, they.adduce 


the following facts: „ . It has often been propoſ-d and urged, that 
« {me court might be appointed, or ſome judicatory in being, empowered 
« to correſpond in Scotland, with the repreſentatives of this Church, about 
« faſts and thankſgivings, but it could not be obtained. 2. A thankſgivin 

% for the happy defeat of the rebels under the Earl of Mar, was is 


- « with ſound of trumpets at the croſs of Edinburgh, while the General Aſ- 


«© ſembly was fitting. 3. After the Commiſſion of an Aſſembly had enact- 
« ed a faſt, upon account of the plague, and referred it to the ſeveral re- 


4 mote Preſbyteries, to appoint their reſpective days, the King not having 


© as yet returned from his foreign dominions, how ſoon his Majeſty came 
« home, in a week after, he, by advice of his Privy-council, appointed a 
1e faſt for the ſame cauſe, which having been fo very quickly after the for- 
© mer, made people think we would have had none by the Church's au- 
„ thority, had his Majeſty come home ſooner. The State-act took not the 
* {eaſt notice of the Church's appointment, though the act had paſſed very 
«© ſyon before: Other inſtances might be condeſcended upon, if needful. 
* 4. It is known, whatever propocfals have been made to our General AK 
© ſembly for ſundry years, by Preſbyteries and Synods, and however earneſt- 
ly they were ſalicited to appoint days for faſting or giving thanks, _ 
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Nor is it without reaſon, that ſo many have conſidered 
it in this light. Though there can be no reaſonable objec- 
tion againſt the State making overtures of this ſort to Ec- 
clefiaſtical courts, or giving its concurrence with their acts 


to that effect, or upon application being made to the execu- 


tive powers, that they nominate a day for the better pre- 
ſervation of external order in the obſervance of them; or if 
they ſhould, in ſome extraordinary circumſtances, even 
take it on them to exerciſe ſuch a power, as where no 
church authority is ſettled; yet it can, by no means, be al- 


| lowed to be a branch of the civil Magiſtrate's office, nor be 


exerciſed by him, in ordinary caſes, as his proper and ex- 
clufive right. This would be, in ſo far, a confounding the 
civil and ſpiritual authority together, and an encroachment 
on the peculiar buſineſs of the Church: And it is moſt eſ- 
ſential to liberty and wiſe legiſlation, that the two powers 
be kept perfectly diſtinct. It is the expreſs doctrine of our 
Confeſſion, that the Lord Jeſus hath appointed a govern- 


« ment in the hand of church-officers, diſtin& from the ci- 
vil magiſtrate :—that the civil magiſtrate may not aſſume 


c to himſelf the adminiſtration of the word or ſacraments, 
“ or the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven ;— 


ee but that it belongeth to Synods and councils miniſterial- 


&« ly to determine controverſies of faith, and caſes of con- 
« ſcience, and to ſet down rules and directions for the bet- 


_ & ter ordering of the public worſhip of God, and govern- 


“ ment of his church *. ' The matter we ſpeak of is, 
doubtleſs, of this ſort; and ſo, by the authoriſed doctrine 
of this Church, falls not within the regular compaſs of that 
authority which is merely ſecular. It was a duty, under 


and when once a king of Judah took a cenſer, and ap- 
| : | | proached 


how preſſing ſoever the occaſions were; yet theſe deſires were not gone 


% into, nor could it ever be obtained that ſuch overtures ſhould be brought 
« into the Aſſembly itſelf, that this Church might have their deliverance. 
We cannot entertain ſuch uncharitable thoughts concerning the overſeers 
« of our Church, as to call in queſtion their willingneſs to uſe this neceſ- 
* ſary and lovely part of the truſt committed to them, were it not that they 
« are ſtraitened by the higher powers; in regard that, when we were a free 
nation, and our Aſſemblies were not entrenched upon in their liberties 
* granted by their Sovereign Lord, they were. in ordinary uſe of appointing 
* theſe ſolemnities. “ Reaſons of Meſſrs James Hog and James Bathgate, 
offered to the Preſbytery of Dunfermline, &c. p. 11. 12. &c. 5 
of 


1 Confefion of Fazth, ch. xxiii. 30. 3. 


- 


the Levitical law, to burn incenſe and offer ſacrifices, yet 
only the Lord's appointed miniſters might lawfully do ſo; 


Gn 


proached the altar, he was accoſted in thoſe words, FP ap- 
pertaineth not to theez and for the intruſion he was ſmitten 
of Heaven. When civil rulers, at any time, aſſume any 
branch of Eccleſiaſtical dominion into their hands, and act 
as if they were official miniſters in the kingdom of Chriſt, 
and enact obedience, in ſuch inſtances, may not Chriſtians 
be allowed to demand, by what authority they do theſe 
things? Who hath appointed them watchmen on Zion's 
walls, to ſhew unto the houſe of Jacob their tranſgreſſions, and 
to the houſe of Fudah their fins ; to give warning of approach- 
ing judgments, and ſuitable calls to repentance ; and an- 
nounce the time for ſpiritual weeping or rejoicing. The 
miniſters of peace are the divine heralds, whoſe feet muſt 
appear on the mountains of Zion, bringing glad tidings 3 ; 
and to them it is alſo given in charge, to lead up the train 
of religious mourners; 70 ſunctify a faſt, and to call a folemn 
aſſembly *, If, through their negligence or unfaithfulneſs, 
the taſk is devolved over on thoſe to whom it doth not im- 
mediately pertain, they, even they, have the greater fin. 
They muſt in ſuch a caſe be ſpecially intereſted in the ſo- 
lemn addreſs delivered of old by a Prophet : © Son of man, 
« ſpeak to the children of thy people, and ſay unto them, 
She I bring the ſword upon a land, if the people of the 
“land take a man of their coaſts, and ſet him for their 
„„ watchman; if the watchman ſee the ſword come, and 
blow not the trumpet, and the people be not warned; if 
„the ſword come and take any perſon from among them, 
he is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood will J re- 
« quire at the watchman's hand. Wo unto the fooliſh 
+ prophets that follow their own ſpirit, and have ſeen no- 
„thing, Oc. + 
Though miniſters, as men and ſubjects, are de the 
controul of the laws of every commonwealth, equally with 
others, and owe all external homage to princes, yet are 
they not ſubordinate to them in their office, either as courts 
or individuals; they need not therefore to depend on royal 
edicts for their inſtructions, or to render their acts and ad- 
miniſtrations valid. The laws of the Redeemer, relating 
to his ſervice and worſhip, are to be publiſhed in his great 
name alone; and it muſt appear ſomewhat odd, to ſuch as 
are of any diſcernment in theſe matters, to ſee them pro- 
claimed by Kings heralds, at market: croſſes, and entruſted 
for their execution to Sheriffs, Bailiffs and Conſtables. 2 
e 


* Joel ii. 15. 16, fe, f Ezek, zxxiii. 3. Vc. 


( m ) 


The compliance of the Church of Scotland, in this mat- 
ter, is more ſuſpicious and reprehenfible, in regard of the 
ſpring from whence theſe acts originate. They may juſtly 
he conſidered as the exerciſe of that Eceleſiaſtical Supre- 
maey, which, by the laws of England (which now make 
part of the united conſtitution) ia moſt abſurdly and impi- 
oully beſtowed upon the King, as a right inherent in th 
Crown; whereby he is declared ta be the Head of the 
Church, and the Supreme Judge of all cauſes, as well as 
perſons, Eccleſiaſtical, in his dominions. And it is well 
known, that an oath acknowledging this ſupremacy, is im- 
poſed on every member of the Britilh Parliament and Privy - 
council, and others in office under the Crown. It is true in- 
deed, that no branch of this ufurped Antichriſtian power can 
be rightfully extended to Scotland; being equally contrary 
to the inſtitutions of Chriſtianity, and the principles of the 
Church of this land, eſtabliſhed by law. Some of the grie- 
vous acts inveſting our Princes with this ſupremacy, under 
whieh the land long groaned, have been expreſsly repealed. 

* But by our long intercourſe and conſtitutional connection 

with England, we are in danger of gradually forgetting our 
diſtinctive privileges, and by a voluntary practical ſubjec- 
tion, to be guilty of a tacit acknowledgment of this utur- 
pation, a on of a moſt important part of our Eccle- 
fiaſtical liberties and teſtimony, and of opening a door for a 
train of innovations and arbitrary impoſitions. 

Were theſe religious exerciſes preſcribed by any of the 
ſame religious profeſſion, and in the fame Church-ſtate with 
us, the inconſiſtency would not be fo glaring. But every 
one knows that the King of Great Britain has na Eccleſi- 
aſtical connection with the Preſbyterian Church, but is in- 
corporated with another of a very oppolite conſtitution, even 
one the moſt ſuperſtitions and corrupt of any who take 
the denomination of Proteſtant, to which we owe no kind 

_ of ſubordination, and with which we have diſchimed fel- 
lowihip. But this Church our Sovereign is not only bound 
by his coronation-oath to maintain, but with it he muſt al- 
ways hold communion. The Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy is 
what chiefly unites, ſupparts and pervades by its influence, 
the whole fabric of Epiſcopacy. It gives the Hierarchy its 
being and form; and diffuſes life and vigour through all its 
adminiſtration. Prelates are its creatures, and at the ſame 
time direct the royal councik and confcience. Herein 
do the lines of union and communion, among the different 

parts 
, | 


6 


arts of that ſociety, meet and centre. If we conſent to 

hold of one common Eccleſiaſtical authority with them, do 
we not actually incorporate ourſelves as one ſpiritual body 
with them, and practically homologate one of their moſt 
3 corruptions, which virtually draws after it all the 

It is furely for religious purpoſes that the duty in 
duellen muſt be enjoined, and in a religious capacity alone 
can it be performed. Therefore to hold of the ſame head 
in Eccleſiaſtical government and worſhip, can be conſidered 
in no other light than a ſort of Eccleſiaſtical conformity and 
fellowſhip. It would be abſurd to pretend, that a Prote- 
ſtant Church might receive a Bull from the Pope, without 
recogniſing his ſupremacy, or entering into any fellowſhip 
with the Church of Rome. 

Theſe things confidered, it may appear ſurpriſing, that 
Preſbyterians ſhould have been ſo obſequious in this matter, 
inattentive to the import and conſequences of their compli- 
ance:— or that any thould be threatened with the royal diſ- 
pleaſure for not obtemperating ſuch ediQs, or be compelled 
by any authority whatever to do fo, or be ſubjected to vex- 
atious proſecutions, and puniſhed with fines and impriſon- 
ments for refuſing, as has been ſometimes the caſe in our 
- own times. How all this ſhould be done, without violatin 
the legal ſecurities given to our religion, even by the Re- 
volution and Union fettlements, however defective they 
might be, muſt be left to others to anſwer. 

' Ever imce the days of the 7 udors and the Stewarts, the 
Eeclefiaſtical Supremacy has been a darling branch of regal 
prerogative : The oli me tangere, which it was leſe-majefty 
to hurt; the Dagon, which all who enter the threſhold of 
the N ational Churches have been required to adore ; or like 
that gigantic image confecrated in the plain of Dura, be- 
fore which all miniſters of State, governors and captains, 
all clergy and laity, at what time they have heard the ſound 
of harp, dulcimer, and all the inſtruments of court mufic, 
have heen commanded to fall down, under pain of their alle- 
giance. A hardy race of Puritan and Preſbyterian confeſfors, 
diſdaining fuch unworthy homage, dared to contemn the 
fummons, and. to attack the idol. It is high time it were 
totally demoliſhed. Till every limb, even to the ſmalleſt 
finger of it, be broken and beat to duſt, neither the civil or 
— liberties of Britiſh Proteſtants can be completely 
fecured | 


But, 
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But, at this time, there is no cauſe to quarrel with the 
Venerable Aſſembly on this ſubject. May we not rather 
congratulate them on the reaſſumption of their proper power, 
of which they have been nearly denuded? Eſpecially if, in 
future, they ſhew themſelves equally forward to exert it, 
as watchful guardians of the ſpiritual intereſts of their flock ; 
nor henceforth pretend a ſcruple to enjoin their people to 
rejoice or mourn before the Lord, as often as they may 
have a proper occaſion, whether their civil rulers bid them, 
or forbear. | 


CHA P. Ot” | 


Laudable Spirit and Deſign of the Promoters of the Commemo- 
ration- act. No ſufficient. juſtification of it. Lite Pleas for 
manifold Superſtitions, — No Obligation in point of Religion, ts 
commemorate particular Events in this manner. — Abſurdity 


of holding the contrary, more eſpecially in Preſbyterians. 


Ons, diſpoſed to put the moſt unfavourable conſtruction 
on the proceedings of the National Aſſembly, might al- 
lege, that the appointment of the enfuing Anniverſary was 
ſecretly deſigned, as an attack on the conſtitution of this 
Church,—a plot hatched by ſome political heads, for intro- 
ducing innovations into its worſhip, as has already been 
done in other reſpects; that it may be the effect of a con- 
certed plan for bringing about a projected uniformity be- 
tween the two parts of the United Kingdom; and in order 
to prepare the way for the reſtoration of holidays, an ex- 
periment was firſt to be made of one appropriated to a very 
popular event, to diſcover the temper of the nation, that 
Preſbyterians, by a ſtratagem, might, before they are a- 
ware, be induced, of their own accord, to adopt what could 
never be got peaceably obtruded upon them by the exer- 
tions of authority. | 5 Fs 
For my part, I can ſee ho reaſon for viewing the matter 
in this light. I cannot, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that any 
who propoſed or promoted the meaſure, politicians or no 
politicians, could ever dream of ſuch a wild project. If fo, 
they would be juſt ſuch wiſe political heads as formerly loſt 
their heads, for adviſing or attempting ſuch another fooliſh - 
| | ons | and 


3 
( 15) 


and ruinous project. Whatever may be ſaid of the tenden- 
cy of the act, we may venture to acquit the intention of 
the actors. I give them credit, that their motives were 
pure, even as the ſpirit, which apparently breathes in it, is 
laudable. It was ſurely nothing but a deep conſciouſneſs of 
the grandeur and importance of the ſubject; the contempla- 
tion of a ſeries of Wonderful Providences, operating to a 
moſt defirable deliverance, ſingular in its nature, and per- 
manent in its effe&s ;—the force of pious and grateful ſenti- 
ments, awakened by an enlarged reflection on the dark 
abyſs of ſlavery, and the complicated ſcenes of horror and 
wretchedneſs from which Britain was extricated by that 
memorable Revolution, compared with the ſweets of liberty, 
and the profuſion of bleſſings which have ſucceeded, ſurely 
nothing worſe, nothing elſe than this could produce the gener- 
ous motion. I ſee here a noble flame of liberty, combining 
with devotion, ſeeking for an opportunity of expanding it- 
ſelf, in the moſt public and ſolemn manner, before God 
and the world. In this reſpect, it does honour to the prin- 
ciples and feelings of thoſe with whom 1t originated, or who 
have given it their hearty ſupport. Nay farther, it is rea- 
dily granted, that the event referred to warrants ſuffi. 
ciently ſuch feelings, and demands from every Britiſh 
heart, congenial ſentiments of admiration and gratitude, 
and the warmeſt emotions of patriotic ardor and religious 
praiſe ; and muſt do ſo while Britain is a nation: Though 
I will not attempt the hiſtorical detail, nor anticipate the 
panegyrical honours preparing for the celebration of that 

"1 SO | | 
What then? muſt the meaſure, therefore, be above ſu- 
ſpicion, and liable to no ſort of objection? are good inten- 
tions and pious appearances alone to determine actions to be 
holy and religious? muſt warm emotions and ſtrong feel- 
ings, how generous ſoever they be, preclude all reaſoning, 
and be allowed to overbear our judgment, and blindly hur- 
ry us on to actions without due deliberation? If ſo, then 
muſt our religion, from that moment, ceaſe to be a reaſon- 
able ſervice : Enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition muſt afſume their 
_ reign: And all the indiſcretions and extravagancies of de- 
votees, in every age, will admit of the beſt apology. To 
ſome ſuch cauſe, may be traced up all the train of ſacred 
rites and uſages which compoſe the Pagan, Rabbinical, or 
Papal ſyſtem. Which of theſe did not, at firſt, owe their 
birth to the warmth of imagination, and the impulſe of feel- 
| _ ings, 
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ings, apparently noble and devout. If we are not to try 
the ſpirits, but believe in the ſanctity of every thing that 


may be made to wear the garb of devotion,— Then, Hail, 
Holy Crucifix ! Adorable Images ! Venerable Tombs ! Ave 


Maria ;—Ora pro nobis! For every rite, ſome will be at 
no loſs to find a Rationale, even for the moſt ſuperſtitious and 


idolatrous. He will be abundantly convinced of this, who 


reads Plutarch de Ide; — Tamblichus de My/teriis ;,—Du- 


rand's Rationale Officiorum Divinorum — Sparrows Rationale 


of the Liturgy or Biſſe's Beauty of Holineſs in the Common 


Prayer ; amongſt innumerable others. | 


“No harm is meant—Nothing ſuperſtitious is intend- 
* ed.” It may be ſo: But as little was intended by thoſe 
primitive Chriſtians, who firit began to aſſemble for acts of 


worſhip, and holy rejoicing in cemeteries, and around the 


tombs of Martyrs. They did not yet entertain a thought 
of invocating the deceaſed as their advocatgs, —of 2 


incenſe, and ſinging Litanies to their praiſe. Neither di 
thoſe prieſts of Jupiter at Lyſtra mean any harm, but fol- 


lowed the firſt fallies of their wondering minds, and the ho- 
neſt tranſports of their grateful] hearts, at ſeeing the benefits 


conferred by Paul and Silas, when they brought forth oxen 


and garlands, and would have done ſacrifice unto them, ſay- 


ing, the Gods are come down to us in the ſhape of Men, „ The 


intention is pious,” —So was Saul's, when he tranſgreſſed 
the commandment of the Lord, and reſerved and devoted a 
whole herd of cattle for a ſacrifice. So alſo was theirs, who 
firſt kept ſtationary faſts, feaſts and vigils: And theirs who 


| firſt retired from the world to live ſolitary in the deſarts, 


5 Remote from men, with God they paſt their days. 
Prayer all their buſineſs, all their pleaſure praiſe. 


The truth is, the perverſion or exceſs of the beſt things 1s 
ready to produce the worſt; and every ſpecies of ſuperſti- 
tion has flowed from principles, ſeemingly innocent, if not 
laudable; and though the beginnings have been ſmall, the 
latter end has greatly increaſed. If once human paſſions 


are let looſe, and the caprice of ſelf-deviſed acts of what 


they may term devotion, be indulged, it will acknowledge 
no limits, and knows no diſcrimination. But ſhould the fer- 


vors of men's devotion be ever ſo warm, if it be not divine- 


ly warranted, and regulated in all its acts, whether as to ob- 


ject, matter, manner, or time, it is nothing better than a 


ſpark. 


CEO] | 


Apark of our own n kindling : A ſtrange fire that cannot burn 
with acceptance on the holy altar. 

The injudicious devotee will know no difference dermit 
an idol and the true God: — He will have equal regard to 
the divine commandments and the traditions of men; and 
his devout affections are equally raiſed in the uſe of means 
and modes preſcribed by the mere will of man, as thoſe ap- 
pointed i in the Scripture. He will be no leſs fincere in ſay- 
ing his abe, and numbering them on beads, than in repeat- 
ing his pater —in addreſſing a prayer to God or to Ga- 
bend; and will be equally affected when kneeling to bread, 
and worthippin the Divinity. A Sabbath day and a 
Saint's day will be to him equally holy. The ringing of a 
bell will command his devotion as effectually as if an angel 
poke. The fight of a painted Magdalene, will make him 
ſmite on his breaſt, and cry, Peccavi! more readily perhaps 
than hearing all the curſes of the law. The memory of a 
fictitious Saint will be as edifying to him, as the memory 
of the Saviour; and the bleeding wounds of St Francis 
open the ſource of his tears, as eaſily as the moſt pathetic 
preaching of Chriſt crucified, or reading the Evangelical hi- 
ſtory of his paſſioa. Thoſe who look into the devotional 
books of the Romaniſts, will find, perpetually, a ſtrange 
_ Jumble of religious and ſaperſtitious ſentiments and emo- 
tions, falſely called piety, every thing wears the ſpecious 
and deluſive air of II Yo ſuperlative, hyperbolical 
devotion. 

Not to travel ſo far off, our e who have from 
them learned to obſerve days, months and years, in their 
attempts to vindicate them, are perpetually rin ging the 
chimes of their pious inſtitution, - pious ends, - pious ten- 
dency; —extolling them as a ſort of Chriſtian creeds and 
catechiſms,—ſpiritual almanacks,—pious memorials, and 
the moſt powerful helps and incitements to devotion *, 
| Many 


Li The fanRification of days and times is a token of that thankfulneſs, 
* and a part of that public honour which we owe to God for admirable be- 
„ nefits, whereof. it doth not ſuffice that we keep a ſecret kalendar, takin 

thereby our private occaſions, as we liſt ourſelves to think how much God 
« hath done for all men, but the days which are choſen out to ſerve as pu- 
„ blic memorials of ſuch his mercies, ought to be clothed with thoſe out- 
„% ward robes of holineſs, whereby their difference from other days may be 
made ſenſible.— Generally, therefore, touching feaſts in the Church of 
« Chriſt, they have that profitable. uſe whereof St Auguſtine ſpeaketh, By 
44 fe ftival ſolemnities, and ſet days, we dedicate und ſanctiſy to God the 
bs ' memory bad his benefits, le/t untbankful nnn. thereof fooxld cretp 
_ „upon 


K 


Many put this colouring upon them, and dignify them thus 
highly, for want of better arguments; while others, we 
doubt not, do it ſincerely through conſcience of the days, 
Gb 5 CES Te aad 


1 upon us in courſe of time. — That, which the head of all Philoſophers hath 
« ſaid of women, if they be good, the half of the commonwealth is happy 
„ wherein they are, the ſame we may fitly apply to times, well to celebrate 
.« theſe religious and ſacred days, is to ſpend the flower of our time happi- 
« ly. They are the ſplendor and outward dignity of our religion, forcible 
e witnefles of ancient truth, provocations to the exerciſes of all piety, ſha- 
does of our endleſs felicity in heaven, on earth, everlaſting records and 
% memorials, wherein they, which cannot be drawn to hearken to that we 


« teach, may only, by looking upon that we do, in a manner read whatſo-. 


& ever we believe.” Hooker's Eccle/iaft. Pol. B. v. $ 70. 71. 

Feftorum recurrent meditatio eft veluti catecheſeos Chriſtiane inculcatio. 
Forbes, Irenic, |. 1. c. 7. FS $5146 8 | 7 

:« Moſt of them (Engliſh feſtivals) have relation to our bleſſed Lord and 
« his Apoſtles, ſo that from the very deſign of the feſtival, the hard handed 
& artiſan may learn the name and meaning of ſome article, of his creed, as 


«Biſhop Taylor ſpeaks, (Pref. to Collect. of Offices, $ 36.) and by ſuch an- 


, niverſary remembrances of his faith, may at once help his memory and 
« devotion.—In our kalendar, the teſtivals are ſet down with-ſuch choice, 
« as Biſhop Hall ſomewhere hath noted, that the meaner ſort, by (kill, in 
« their almanack, may be taught their Chriſtia nfaith. The ends propounded 
« in our Church, why we celebrate the memory of Saints, are moſt juſt and 
unexceptionable, namely, that we may bleſs God for their gifts and graces 
«© which have been eminent in them, which we magnify and celebrate, that 


we may more chearfully be enlivened to imitate them, and breathe after 


fore us.“ Excellency g the Church of England, p. 110. 
t 


the glory they poſſeſs.” Dr Puller's Moderation of the Church of Eng- 
land, ch. 9. ü 2 . en. 
Q. How ought we to obſerve the feftivals of the Chureb? SES 
A. © Ih ſuch a manner as may anſwer the end for which they were ap- 
pointed; that God may be glorified by an humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his mercies, and that the falvation of our ſouls may be ad- 
© yanced by firmly believing the myſteries of our redemption, and by imi- 
« tating the examples of thoſe primitive patterns of piety that are ſet be- 


hink that any day of religion, no reaſon that this 


There is no reaſon 


( GChriſtmas) in particular, ſhould be aboliſhed, only becauſe ſome people 


4. 


* are ſo wicked as to turn it into a day of intemperance and ſenſuality, be- 
* cauſe the aboliſhing the day, would not alone ſerve to prevent the wicked- 
* neſs-that is ated upon it in the mean time, they that are devoutly in- 
* clined, would, by the day's being laid aſide, be deprived of an excellent 
means of religion and help to their devotion, and that great myſtery of 
„ godlineſs, which we now commemorate, God manifeſt in the fleſh, would 
*-more ſeldom be had in remembrance and reflected upon; and, in time to 


come, (this annual memorial of it being deſtroyed and taken away,) would 
be in danger of being quite forgotten.“ The lawfulneſs and right man- 
ner of keeping Chriſtmas and other feſtivals ; a ſermon by Dr Blackhall. 


Thus, according to the Right Rev. Biſhop of Cheſter, the perpetuity of 
Chriſtianity in the world, depends on the perpetual celebration of Chriſtmas. 


For a ſpecimen of the more rapturous ſort of feſtival-devotion, the two fol- 
| lowing meditations may ſuffice. The one on St Matthew's day, in the 


1685. | CRE! 
* Solibus eftivis non conſule computat annum; was the character of the | 
happy man of old. But our happineſs is of another ſort, and our compu- 
i „ tation | 


( is: 3 


and from a habitual aſſociation of ideas, that have no neceſ- 
ſary connection, and from the devout effects they have felt 
occaſionally reſulting from their obſeryation. A Dodwell 
would rather ſacrifice his health, and even life itſelf, than 
profane his Lent, or omit his weekly faſts appointed by the 
divine authority of the Church of England. What © Devcut 
% companions” have her religious ſons emitted for her faſts 
and feſtivals? What manuals of devotion and volumes of ho- 
milies appropriated to the ſanctification of theſe days? The 
Sabbath, among that Holiday- generation, ftands as one 
| among the multitude, and by not a few of them, is viewed 
as a ſtar of lefler magnitude. - 0 | e 
If a commemoration- day, ſuch as is now propoſed, be ne- 
ceſſary on the ſcore of piety, and for the maintaining a due 
and grateful ſenſe on the minds of people, of paſt favours, 
then a long train of others, on the ſame ground, muſt be 
found neceſſary, at leaſt juſtſiiable. Public benefits have 
8 never 


\ 


« tation different. O happy ſoul ! when the offices of religion do meaſure 
* out-to thee the time and the year; and devotion in its decent dreſs is thy 
* kalendar.—Happy ſoul ! to whom each new week is welcome, and known 
„not by the almanack, or the outward face of the year, but by the grace it 
„ propoſes to thy meditation and practice in its collect, while thou doſt 
join with the whole Church, in making this theme thy ſtudy and thy care: 
* when each month is known to thee, not by the old heathen name it bears, 
but the bleſſed Saints it commemorates, welcoming with joy their holy feſ- 
„ tivals. O happy ſouls, who unite in this bleſſed ſtudy! may my ſoul en- 
ter into your ſecrets, and dwell with you in this ſacred exerciſe ! Oc. 
The other on the feſtival of the Nativity. Lord, thou haſt made this 
* bleffed feſtival ſeem to us, as the forty days after the reſurrection did to the 
„ diſciples; when every day thou didft preſent thyſelf to them, ſometimes in 
one form, ſometimes in another, now to this company, now to that; re- 
viving their hearts by turns, and chearing them with thy gracious pre- 
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4 ſence, and filling their ſouls with joy and comfort. So art thou, now 
pplweaſed to be continually, as it were, coming to and fro among us, —ſome- 
times in this aſſembly, ſometimes in that; and in all places doſt thou meet 


7 us at every turn: like a gracious maſter of a feaſt, that goes to and fro 
7 among his gueſts, to ſee that all be ſerved, all abound, and none want; 
p « ordering one while wine, another while muſic, another while choicer 
1 meſſes, and calling upon all to be welcome, and make good cheer. So gra- 

4 *« ciouſly buſy and kind haſt thou been among us in this holy time. Doſt 


7 thou not fulfil thy word, that thy delight is with the children of men? 
O let our delight be with thee, while thou art thus graciouſly pleaſed to 
N „be with us. Let us ſlip no opportunity of meeting thee, where- ever thou 
f art pleaſed to be preſent in thy holy ordinances. Find a way, good Lord, 
| *« to preſent thyſelf to the ſouls of thy poor ſervants, who enjoy not theſe 
> «+ blefled opportunities at this time, who ſee nothing of the feſtivity of this 
happy ſeaſon; break into their ſouls by the immediate working of thy 
4 Spirit; and let them rejoice with thee alone, ſince they cannot, with the 
* © pladneſs of thy people. Let their inward joy be fo much the greater, as 
© = <« they are deprived of means of outwardly expreſſing it.” Exemplary Life 
4 * and Charadter of J. Bonnel, Eſq; p. 140, Vo. 


os 


z 
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never been wanting in the Church at any time. 80 nume- 
rous they have been, that none can reckon them up in order: 


Some of them indeed more ſignal than others, and ſome of 
them of more general concern to Chriſtians, others more local 
and temporary. Many of theſe anniverſary-days, inſtituted 
in the Church of Rome, and continued in ſome Proteſtant 


Churches, are appropriated to the perpetual remembrance 


of real and unqueſtionable bleſſings . Yet, it is not ad- 
mitted by the Reformed, that, becauſe ſuch days are not 
kept by them, therefore they are more defective in grati- 
tude, or chargeable with ſuffering theſe benefits to fall into 
oblivion : Nay, they ſcruple not to accuſe thoſe who ob- 
ſerve them with an idea of ſanctity affixed to them, with 
an unneceſſary, unwarranted, hurtful, and ſuperſtitious prac- 
tice. According to the ſpirit of the commemoration-a&, 


and the reaſoning uſed for it, how can any do fo? Why find 


fault with thoſe who have piouſly allotted days to the memo- 
ry of the myſteries of redemption, ſome of them from a very 
early time, and continued through the ſucceſſive ages of the 


Church? Or if theſe were to be reckoned antiquated, why 


ſhould not their room have been ſupplied before this time, 
by others relating to events of a more recent date ? although 
upon the principle of anniverſary ſolemnities, the older and 
more remote any event becomes, the ſtronger 1s the reaſon, 
and the greater the neceſſity of ſuch memorials of them, as 
W 0 . 


9 Bellarmine ſays on this ſubject, © Noftrorum ſinis primarius, eſt agno- 
« ſcere” Dei beneficia, propter que feſia ſingula inſtituta ſunt.” An author 
in the 5th century, in a ſermon againſt the profane feſtival of the firſt day of 
the year, declaiming againſt the cuſtom of new-year gifts, ſays, © the liberali- 
ties of that day have no rational ground: What name can be given to 
© the expence of that day? the Church gives a reaſon for all the feaſts it ce- 
** lebrates. It keeps the feaſt of Chriſtmas, becauſe, upon that day, God 
* made himfelf known unto men. At Candlemas, it rejoiceth, becauſe we 
are drawn out of the obſcurity of darkneſs wherein we lay. We celebrate 
« with joy, pomp and alacrity, the day ef the reſurrection, for as much as 
„ this F repreſents unto us the immortality which we are to enjoy. Theſe 
are the reaſons which the Church hath to keep feaſts, and there are the 
like for celebrating of all the reſt: but what reaſon can be given for the 
* feſtival of new;year's day, and for the profuſion then practiſed ? O folly ! 
O impertinence ”” Aſtertus Amaſenus in Dupin's Eecleſ. Writers. 

An Engliſh prelate, in his ſermon on Chriſtmas, already quoted, ſays, 
the bleſſing and the benefit which we now commemorate, was an infinite- 
« ly greater ert, than the deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Egypt; than 


hy 0 * 


* the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his hoſt in the Red-ſea; or than the mira- 


e culous preſervation of the Jews for 40 years in the wilderneſs ; ſo that, if 


they deſerved to be kept in perpetual remembrance, by annual feſtivals, 
1 inſtituted in commemoration thereof, much more does this deſerve to be 
in like manner remembered with joy and thankfulneſs. There was good 
+ reaſon therefore, that the Church ſhould appoint ſome day or days in the 
- year wherein this ſhould be done.” Blackhatl zz ſupra, „ 
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the dan ger becomes greater in proportion of loſing the re- 
membrance of them, to prevent which is the end of their 
inſtitution. It ſeems piety has been rather languiſhing than 
flouriſhing fince the zra of the Reformation; eſpecially in 
the Church of Scotland. Inſtead of our having got the 
ſtart of our neighbours 1 in Reformation, it muſt be owned, 
we are yet ſome ages behind them. Preſbyterians muſt 
have been till now a very ungrateful and ungodly ſet in- 
deed, who baniſhed, without exception, ſuch ſacred memo- 
rials of Chriſt ; and did not retain ſo much as one relic of 
paſt times and e n nor left one monument ſtand- 
ing conſecrated to the San#is Manibus of any of the 
Apoſtles and. Martyrs, which have been fince the world be- 
gan. After all their boaſting, they have need to go to 
thoſe whom they have been accuſtomed | hitherto to con- 
demn, or ridicule, in order to learn what devotion meaneth. 
The Epiſcopal Church is, at leaſt, thirty days per annum 
richer in devotion than they: Befides the additional ſtock 
of, I know not, how manyholy Vigils, Fiſh-days, Rogation- 
times, &c. If this be piety, though ſome other Chriſtian 
Churches have done nee yet the Church of Rome 
excelleth them all. 

If this be true piety, or the true way of expreſſing it, it 
muſt follow, either that we have begun too late to practiſe 
it; or if it be not, we have begun too ſoon. We have al- 
ready done too much; or we have done, as yet, by far, 
too little in this kind. We are but mere upſtarts and no- 
vices, juſt beginning to be inſtructed in the myſtery of Ho- 
hday-piety ! If this has not a ſhew of will-worſhip, it has, 
at leaſt, of voluntary humility : highly flattering, no doubt, 
to a certain claſs of people in the earth ; however degrading 
to ourſelves, or diſgraceful to the wiſdom and religion of 
our Preſbyterian Fathers, though many of them reputed 
Confeſſors and Martyrs too. What were they doing for 
above too centuries paſt, ſtupid and lukewarm men as the 
were ! It ſeems they had not been duly regarding the do- 
ings of the Lord ; or like the ſtubborn race of old, they did 
ſoon again forget his mighty works; becauſe chey appoint- 
ed no ſuch commemorations of them, ten, twenty, or a hun- 
dred years after date? 

Will it be faid, in apology for them, © That they had 
* no ſuch cauſe as we now have ;—times are changed ;— 
and a new thing has been done in the earth, and the for- 
* mer things ſhall no more come into mind. ?2.—Indeed, 
tempora 
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tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis,—whether to the 


F better or the worſe, upon the whole, let the knowing judge. 


But is it true, that the Divine mercies to the Chriſtian 
world, have all along been ſo few or ſo ſmall? Has there 
been no event, ſince the dawn of Chriſtianity, ſufficiently in- 


tereſting and beneficial to the whole Church, to call for ſo 


JS 


much as one Chriſtian Catholic feſtival, if ſuch obſervances 

the plan of New Teſtament worſhip there muſt be? 
Or has there been none occurring of ſuch importance to all 
the Proteſtant Churches, as to furniſh an occaſion for a Pro- 
teſtant Jubilee, in which they might all have devoutly con- 


' - curred? Or has but one event fallen out in the hiſtory of 
Britain, that is worthy of a Britiſ one. Had they acted 


upon this principle, inftead of one, we ſhould by this time 
have been bleſſed, (if we may not ſay encumbered) with 
perhaps one for every month, or week, in the circle of the 

ear. We ſhould have had days ſet apart for commemorating 
ſuch events in our own Iſland, as the abolition of papal au- 


- thority the expulſion of French, or the repulſion of Spa- 


niſh invaders ;—the termination of Marian government and 
tyranny, as well as Jacobean ;—of the defeat of Armadas, 


or Gun-powder treaſons ;—days commemorating the reſto- 


ration of the Goſpel ;— the ſettlement of reformed worſhip, 
overnment, and diſcipline ;—the preſeryation and revival 


of theſe by ſignal interpoſitions of Providence ;—the over- 
throw of Laudean and Prelatical tyranny, towards the middle 
bodl laſt century ;—the preſervation of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in the death of Queen Anne;—in the acceſſion of King 


George ;—and in the overthrow of repeated plots and re- 
bellions ;—anniverſarites for the victories of Sheriffmuir 
and Culloden, cum multis aliis ; or if our predeceſſors have 
failed in duty and faithfulneſs in this reſpect; it becomes 
us to think of making up for their deficiency. And if faſts 
and feſtivals ſhould go hand in hind,—along with theſe 


times of a chearful complexion, reaſon and piety will equal- 


ly require the introduction of a long train of black and Ju- 


gubrous days, as one ſtyles them, for keeping up the remem- 
brance of calamitqus events ;—unleſs we ſay, that there is a 
time to rejoice, but not to mourn, _ „„ 
It would be wiſe, to conſider where we muſt land before 
we launch out. If the principle of this act be a good one, 
we muſt criminate the Church of Scotland, for refuſing ſo 


long to adopt it; and now having admitted it, ſhe will be 


no leſs culpable, if the reduce it to practice only in one 


. ſingle 
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_ tingle inſtance; and that perhaps but once in a hundred 
years. If one day of this ſort be productive of piety, or 
expreſſive of it, conducive to the honour of God, and the 
edification of Chejftians, then certainly more days muſt be 
more ſo, a to the-maxim, Bonum additum bono facit 
magic bonum. 

If it ſtill be alle ged, that the propriety of appointing ſuch 
days of commemoration can only be pled for, when they 
are on account of ſingular revolutions, or providences alto- 
gether extraordinary, ſuch as may never occur in the courſe | 
of many ages: Then they can no longer be ſuppoſed need- 

ful for the ordinary purpoſes of piety, ſeeing the greater 
part of the ſucceſſive works of God, even thoſe which may 
alſo deſerve to be ſtyled great and memorable, may be reh- 
gioully y improved, and thankfully commemorated, without 

any ſuch memorial expreſsly inſtituted for the purpoſe. It 
muſt be placed among the extraordinaries of devotion ;— - 

not preſcribed by precept, but only by counſel, like Popilk 

adds of Supererogation ; and only for a rare time, and for 
choice ſouls, who may be diſpoſed to ſoar above the vulgar 
ſphere. It remains only that its advocates ſhould clearly 
_evince the warrantableneſs of ſuch a diſtinction, as to the 
modes of celebrating and commemorating the magnalia Dei, 
or great works of God; and then ſatisfactorily to prove, 
that the Political Revolution that happened in the govern- 
ment of Britain in 1688, 1s the greateſt and moſt memora- 
ble of all the doings of the Lord, in which this Church or 
nation have any intereſt. Perſons may entertain a very 
high idea, and grateful ſenſe of the mercy of the Revolu- 
tion, thongh they may not be prepared to aver, that it is 
the greateſt, the moſt beneficial, or moſt permanent hither- 
to known, under the whole heavens. It is preſumed, that 
all Preſbyterians will not yet be diſpoſed, either ſpeculative- 
ly or practically, to admit, as unqueſtionable, the truth of 
{ſuch a poſition. 

To allege, that all muſt be undervaluing, or for- 
getting the Revolution, who may not chuſe to pay 
this religious homage to its memory, is to reaſon in much 
the ſame manner, as the Rhemiſts did, when they ſaid, 
The Proteſtants ſurely have no love to the Virgin Mary, 
+ becauſe they reſuſe to keep the feaſt of her aſſumption 
into heaven: Or as one would do, who ſhould charge 
the Church of Scotland with denying Chriſt his proper glo- 
* becauſe oF decline the obſervation of a variety of 

feaſts 


Which is competent to church-rulers, and doth not in any 
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feaſts which have been profeſſedly inſtituted in honour of 
him; or that would ſuſpe& her orthodoxy in the doctrine 


of the Trinity, merely becauſe ſhe would not ſolemnly ce- 
lebrate the feſtival of Trinity-Sunday. Fooliſh people ! who 


do not know that every act of Chriſtian worſhip is in ho- 
nour of Chriſt, and that every Sabbath is conſecrated to the 
adoration of the myſterious Trinity! The Chriſtians in the 
primitive times were charged by the Heathens, as enemies 
to the Emperors and the commonwealth, becauſe they re- 
fuſed to celebrate the feaſts inſtituted in honour of the 'Cz- 
ſars. Muſt then the Chriſtians, ſaid Tertullian, „be 
enemies to the public, becauſe the honours they pay the 
* Emperors are neither vain, raſh nor flattering? Do you 
« think it to be a great mark of affection, to light fires, and 


to dance in the ftreets, to ſet up tables, to banquet in 
public places, to change the face of the whole city into 
© that of a large tavern, or to dilute the air with dirt, and 


run about in troops, committing inſolencies, and ſeeking 
« every where to gorge n W wy | 


H A F. iv. 


| Difference between occaſional T. hankſcivings and Anniverſary 


Feſtivals, —The Commemoration propoſed not of the Nature 4 
the * but coincides with the latter. | | 


HOSE who condemn the obſervation of feſtivals or 
holidays without exception, yet make no ſcruple to 
admit the warrantableneſs of appointing and obſer vin g reh- 
iouſly days for faſting or humiliation upon all proper occa- 
/ Though no human authority can conſtitute a day 


holy, yet times may be ſet apart for religious uſe, and holy 


exerciſes, beſides that day which God hath conſecrated, and 
invariably fixed. for that uſe, in the courſe of every week. 
When theſe are prudently ordained, and proceed on no 
wrong principle, —infringe not on ſcriptural rules relating 
to the worſhip and liberty of Chriſtians, - are founded on 


no abuſive pernicious cuſtoms, nor ſo ordered as to foſter 


them, there can be no proper objection againſt the religious 
obſervation of them, If the Commemoration- act amounts 
to nothing more than the ordinary exerciſe of this power, 


of 


„ 
of theſe reſpects deviate from the approved principle * | 
rules of the Church of Scotland upon this head, then it muſt 
be granted, that ſome part of our reaſoning will be found 
inapplicable, and other objections againſt it will be of leſs 
force: But if, on the contrary, it vary from theſe, and ap- 
proach nearer to the ſyſtem of Anniverſarians, we hope, 
with Preſhyterians at leaſt, the argument muſt be admitted 
as concluſive ; nor will it appear to be a groundleſs aſſer- 
tion, when this appointment is pronounced to be a novelty 
and innovation. Let us examine a little the difference. 

The principles of the Church of Scotland, on this head, 
are briefly expreſſed i in her Directory for public Worſhip, and 
in the Appendix to it, touching days and places. There 
is no day commanded in Scripture, to be kept holy un- 
e der the Goſpel, but the Lord's day, which is the Chri- 
« {tian Sabbath. Feſtival days, vulgarly called holy days; 
« having no warrant in the word of God, are not to be 
„continued. Nevertheleſs, it is lawful and neceſſary, up- 
on ſpecial emergent occaſions, to ſeparate a day or days 

for public faſting or thankſgiving, as the ſeveral eminent 
« and extraordinary diſpenſations of God's providence ſhall 
« adminiſter cauſe and opportunity to his people. When 
„ ſome great and notable judgments are either inflicted up- 
« on a people, or apparently imminent, or by ſome extra- 
„ordinary provocations notoriouſly deſerved; as alſo when 
* ſome ſpecial bleſſing is to be ſought and obtained, public 
„ ſolemn faſting, is a duty that God expecteth from that 
“ nation or people.” 80 alſo in the directions concerning 
thankſgiving, it is always ſuppoſed, that there is ſome par- 
ticular and preſent occaſion calling the aſſembling together 
to give thanks, to which the exerciſes throughout that day 
are to have reſpect: Let him not only pray as at other 
4 times, but enlarge himſelf in due and ſolemn thankſgi- 
„ ving for former mercies and deliverances, but more eſpe- 
„ cially for that which at the preſent calls them together to 
“ give thanks,” Conſonant hereunto has been the judg- 
ment and the practice of her courts, and of her moſt emi- 
nent writers, ſince the Reformation was firſt ſettled, ex- 
cept when holidays were obtruded, and avowedly kept by 
A e and * 3 in her *. Such alſo are 
5 the 


In the order and doctrine of the general faſt at by the General 
Aſſembly 1565, compiled by J. Knox and J. Craig, by order of the Aﬀem- 


Z - bly, after explaining the nature, warrants, cauſes and occaſions of ſuch faſts, 


they 
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the ſentiments of the moſt eminent divines in neighbouring 
churches. 1 5 „„ — | 

It is evident, that the Aſſemblies in both kingdoms, in 
adopting the above Directory, conſidered feſtival days of 
eyery ſort, and occaſional faſts and thankſgivings, as built 


* 


they are careful to guard againſt the abuſe which had ſo long and generally 
prevailed with reſpect to the diſtinctjon of times, and againſt any keeping 
of days, fo as to make them ſtated and recurrent. Now to the order, it is 
« to be obſerved, that the two days before expreſſed are not appointed for 
« onie religion of time, nether yet that thoſe preciſe days ſhall be obſerved 
« every year following. The whole Aſſemblie thought thoſe days for the 
* preſent'neceſlity moſt meet, leaving, in the liberty of the Church, what 
time they will appoint to that exerciſe in all times to come.“ As God 
« changeth his wands, ſo may our prayers, with the exemples of the Saints 
« o Affficted, be changed and ordered. Neither can the wicked juſtly ac- 
“ cuſe us in ſo doing of inconſtancy : but, rather ought the choſen to glorify 
God, that: our public faſting and humiliation is not bound to man's com- 
*« 'mandment preciſely, nor to old cuſtoms, as the Papiſts uſe their ceremo- 
* nies, but as God viſiteth us, ſo in that manner ſeek we him, as he teacheth 
us, and giveth us exemples in his moſt holy word, according to his fa- 
r HE I fo 3 
© Excepto die Dominico nullum alium agnoſcimus ſacrum aut ſanctum. 
De ſtativis et ordinariis loquor. Nam de repentinis feriis, ut extraordi- 
« nario jejunii aut gratiarum actionis die determinari non poterat ante ob- 
© latam occaſionem, et, ut loquuntur, rem natam. Non alios a prima re- 
«* -formatione obſervavit dies eceleſia Scoticana, quam diem Dominicum, et 
« repentinas iſtas ferias.” Altare Damaſcen. 5 | 
The queſtion is not whether a day may be ſet apart occaſionally for re- 
«-higious worſhip ; that is, when any ſpecial providence giveth occafion for 
« faſting and humiliation, or for thankſgiving and rejoicing : ſeeing, in that 
« caſe, there is a ſpecial providential call to that ſolemn work; but whe- 
« ther a day may be ſet apart to be obſerved conſtantly, and. as it recurreth 
every year. The one maketh a difference between that day of the year 
and other days, and exempteth it altogether, and conſtantly from civil 
< uſe, the other doth mot ſo: the one maketh a difference among days, 


the other maketh the difference only in the works, or diſpenſations of 


God, which occaſioneth ſuch work on that day, and not one another, 
Oe. Principal Rule, Good old way defended, p. 205, 206. 
Cerxte fi novum et inſigne aliquod beneficium in nos benigniſſimum nu- 
men aliquando conferre dignetur, ſolenniores gratiarum actiones id ex- 
poſcere libenter agnoſcimus ; fed quæ omnibus cujuſque ævi Chriſtianis 
“ communia ſunt, ea ſane, præter diem a Deo ipfo inſtitutum, nullum ſta- 
tum et ſolenne feſtum poſtulant.”” Peircii, Vindiciæ Fratr. Diſſent. 


p. 380. 


* Solenniores enim hæ occaſiones non ex iis, quz ad Chriſtianos omnes 


„ ſemper et in commune ſpectant quibus divina diei Dominicæ inſtitutione 
«« ſatis cautum eſt; ſed ex ſedula divinæ erga ecclefiam vel rempublicam 
providentiæ obſervatione ſunt dijudicandæ. 7. 379. 


In the firſt and purer times, this was alſo the uſual manner in which faſts 


and thankſgivings were obſerved. -When a violent perſecution raged, or 
when the empire was threatened with any apparent dauger, then the Chri- 


ſtians kept faſts, and prayed for the proſperity of the empire. Theſe were 


appointed by the miniſters of the Churches, as they thought them requiſite. 
Tertullian ſays, © The Biſhops ordain faſts for their Churches, according as 
the circumſtances require.“ | 
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upon very different grounds; and in IR to be conſiſtent, they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have retained the one upon ſuch a prin- 
ciple, and for ſuch reaſons, as had no manner of tendency . 
to eſtabliſh the other. Though in ſome reſpects they may 
appear to agree, yet the latter eſſentially differ from the 
former in the following reſpects: 1. They are conſidered 
as having their warrant and appointment in the word of 
God, in certain circumſtances deſcribed; and fo they are 
not of human inſtitution, as the others, holly are, though 
it be left to the diſcretional power and wiſdom of the rulers 

of the Church to ſpecify a particular time, and order all 
ſach circumſtances about them as belong to the common ex- 
ternal order of all parts of divine worſhip. 2. They ought 
to be only occaſional, and the, times always of free deter- 
mination, and not perpetually fixed, or ordinarily recur- 
rent. 3. Agreeable to this, they ought to be appointed 
only pro re nata, on account of preſent or late occurrences, 
and ſpecial emergent occaſions: And not be appropria- 
ted to events long ſince paſt; or ſuch as belong equally to 
the ordinary ſtate, and the ordinary exerciſe of the Chri- 
ſtian Church. 4. When a retroſpect is taken of times and 
events paſt, it ought not to be reſtricted to any one of theſe 
in particular, to the hindering of general and enlarged 
views, which may be connected with the ſpecial objects or 
cauſes which more immediately, at the time, call for theſe 
exerciſes, or which may natively contribute to a more re- 
ligious and proper improvement of the preſent emergen- 
cies. 5. Neither are they to be appointed or conſidered as 
ſtanding memorials of any divine myſtery or benefit, or as 
having any ſymbolical uſe, or ſignificancy, either in reſpect 
of the particular time of obſervance, or the particular man- 
ner and method of celebration. In all theſe particulars, it 
is needful to guard ſuch days of eccleſiaſtical obſervation, 
in order to avoid the charge of homologating the condemn- 

ed ſuperſtition of Jews and Papiſts. When any of them are 
otherwiſe kept, they muſt be true feſtival or holidays, in 
the uſual acceptation of the word. _ 

Thoſe who plead for the ſanctification of ſuch days, do 
not indeed all ſpeak exactly the ſame language about them, 
nor are agreed about the preciſe meaning of their terms; 
but in the main they agree. Though they are not ſo bold 
as to plead apoſtolical inſtitution for any of them, and 
though they may not all go the length of maintaining, with 
old doating Hooker, that ſome days are naturally exalted - 

—_— 
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above others, and have a character of holineſs and celebrity 


impreſſed on them by the works performed thereon *; yet 
they hold them to be holy by eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and 


d The works of God have always that time which is ſeaſonableſt and fit- 
te teſt for them. His works are ſome ordinary, ſome more rare, all worthy of 
&« obſervation, but not all of like neceſſity to be often remembered; they all 
& have their times. but they all do not add the ſame eſtimation and glory to 
* the times wherein they are. For, as God by being every where, yet doth 
© not give unto all places, one and the ſame degree of holineſs, ſo neither 
tone and the ſame dignity to all times by working in all. No doubt, as 


tt God's extraordinary preſence hath hallowed and ſanctiſied certain places, 


& ſo they are his extraordinary works, that have truly and worthily ad- 
© 'yanced certain times, for which cauſe, they ought to be, with all men 
te that honour God, more holy than other days. If any ſhould aſk how it 
& cometh to paſs, that one doth excel another, ſeeing the light of all the 
.« days in the year proceedeth from one ſun. To this the wife man an- 
© ſwereth, (Eceleſ. xxxiii. 7.) that that knowlgdge of the Lord hath parted 
& them aſunder, he hath by them diſpoſed the times and ſolemn feaſts, ſome he hath 
© choſen out and ſanfified, &c. Eccleſ. Pol. B. v. Sef. 69. 
Q. What do you mean by Feſtivals ? Dn Ns 
A. © Days ſet apart by the Church, either for the remembrance of ſome 
& ſpecial mercies of God, ſuch as the Birth and Reſurrection of Chriſt, the 
0 Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, &c. or in memory of the great heroes of the 


© Chriſtian religion, the bleſſed Apoſtles, and other Saints, who were the. 


« happy. inſtruments of conveying to us the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus, by 
„ preaching the Goſpel through the world, and moſt of them atteſting the 
&* truth of it with their blood. They are of eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, agree- 
et able to Scripture, and the general deſign of them for the promoting of 
s piety, conſonant to the practice of the Primitive Church, Gg.“ Excellency 
of the Church of England, p. 105. &c. | 12585 1 
By 1. Eliz. c. 2. All perſons are obliged to reſort to their pariſn- church 
te on holidays, as well as Sundays, upon pain of puniſhment, by the cenſures 
5 of the Church, and twelve-pence for every offence to be levied by di- 
ce ſtreſs” —By 2. 3. Ed. VI. c 19. None is allowed to eat fleſh- upon any 
« Friday, or Saturday, or Ember-days, or in Lent, or any other Fiſh-days, 
« upon pain of forfeiting ten ſhillings, and ten days impriſonment for the 
«« firſt offence ; and for the ſecond, twenty ſhillings, and twenty days im- 
«© priſonment ; and ſo ?oties quoties, except perſons licenſed by the King, c.“ 
Dr Grey's Eccleſiaſtical Law, p. 102. 103. | Hs 
« Feſta Chriſtianorum non folum ratione ordinis et politiz, ſed etiam ra- 
* tione myſterii celebrantur, ſuntq; deis fæſti vere aliis ſanctiores, ſacratiores, 
<< et pars quzdam divini cultus. Non eſt ſublata ſed mutata ſignificatio et 
0 diſcretio dierum In Eccleſia non eſſe eandem rationem ciborum, et feſto- 
*© rum, nam ciborum delectus non eſt ab Eccleſia inductus propter ſignifica- 
* tionem, non quidem talem qualis erat Judzorum, ſed aliam et diverſam.” 
Bellarm. de cultu met. I. 3. cap. io. 
e Feſtum notare poteſt proprie diem ſolennem anniverſarium a Deo inſtitu- 
% tum qui cum ſingulari lætitia et cultu obſervetur ad gratias agendum Deo 
0 pro certo aliquo beneficio in populum ſuum collato: ita ut elementa feſt- 


«« um conſtit uentia ſint. 1. Dies anniverſarius, et publicus, Eccleſiæ. 2, 


“ Feriatio. 3. Lætitia ſingularis, et peculiaris cultus ac gratiarum actio pro 
** certo beneficio. 4. Significatio et repreſentatio myſteriorum quæ illo die 
*« peractz ſunt. 5. Et hinc promanans ſanctitas illius diei pre aliis quippe 
qui pars fit divini cultus et celebrari debeat ratione my ſterii, et non tantum 
7 ratione ordinis ac politiæ Eccleſiaſticz.”. Voet. Select. Deſp. to. 3 


2. 1294. de Sab. et feſtis. Piſcat. in Gal. 4. 
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as ſuch are to be obſerved in preference to other days, as 
often. as they recur : That they are not only to be celebra- 
ted as days ſet apart for religious exerciſes in general, but 
as ſpecially appointed for commemorating particular myſte- 
ries, works or perſons ;—that theſe days, at leaſt the prin- 
cipal and more ſacred among them, are no longer free to 
be employed, as other days, in the. ordinary buſineſs of | 
life ;—and that their obſervation becomes neceſſary, not on- 
ly in reſpect of order and policy, but (as oF hold) 1 in re- 
gard alſo of their myſtery. | 
The conſecration and obſervation of days, in this man- 
ner, and with ſuch views, as it muſt have a tendency to 
weaken the obligation, and detract from the pecuhar ſo- 
lemnity of thoſe days which God hath expreſsly inſtituted ; 
and alſo implies a tacit charge of inſufficiency in the ordi- 
| nary means and methods which divine wiſdom hath ſettled 
in the Church, for commemorating his manifold benefits; 
ſo, inſtead of being friendly to the due obſervation of the 
preſent courſe of Providence, or the ſolemn exerciſes of 
cr or thankſgiving upon ſpecial emergent occaſions, it 
muſt tend rather to ſuperſede them, or render the obſerva- 
tion of them leſs frequent, or altogether burdenſome, if not 
impracticable. The days previouſly marked in the old Ru- 
brics, the numerous hits of feſtivals which in proceſs of 
time muſt ſwell the kalendar, whether moveable or im- 
moveable, will afford. ſuch abundance of work, that there 
will be little diſpoſition or leiſure left, for the additional 
burden of occaſional days, however frequent or urgent the 
calls may be for them. When the current of theſe ſolemn 
acts of devotion is made to run backwards, it cannot flow 
onwards ſo freely and copiouſly, but will rather leave the 
channel dry, We need wonder the leſs, that the ſame 
Churches that eſtabliſh the one, and are zealous for retain- 
ing them, ſhould at the ſame time almoſt totally negle& 
the other, and on the matter prohibit the uſe of them; as 
in a neighbouring Church it is cenſurable by canon, for 
any to faſt publicly or e without public licence . 
| =” 


* Q. May miviifters appoint public or private faſts without anthority : 1 

A. No miniſter or miniſters ſhall, without licence or direction of the Bi- 
wu; ſhop of the dioceſe, firſt obtained and had under his hand and ſeal, ap- 
© point or keep any ſolemn faſts cither publicly or in private houſes, other 
* than ſuch as by law are, or by public authority ſhall be appointed, nor 
“ ſhall be willingly preſent at any of them, under pain of ſuſpenſion for the 
<« firſt fault, of excommunication for the ſecond, and of depoſition from the 
71 Wa xl for the third,” Can. 72. Grey's Eccleſi aſtical Law. p. 105» 


(go) 
It may be obvious, I think, at firſt view, that the ap- 


pointment in queſtion bears a nearer affinity to the principle 


and plan of holidays, than to. that adopted by the Church 
of Scotland, in reference to occaſional thankſgivings. It 
doth not accord with the ordinary rule for determining ant 
regulating the latter: Whereas all the arguments by which 
it is capable of being defended, are ſuch as are uſually em- 
ployed, and with equal force, by the advocates for holi- 
days, in their vindication : In like manner, the ſame an- 
ſwers ſerve equally to invalidate them in the one caſe and 
in the other: And the moſt of the objections which lie a- 
gainſt the abrogated doctrine and practice of holidays, may 
de found applicable to this. Like them, it is deſigned for a 


commemoration ;—it is appropriated to the memory of a par- 


ticular event, long ſince paſt ;—it abſtracts from any preſent 


remarkable providences, or emergent occafions ;—it ſeems to 
make a ſimilar diſtinction of times ;—it is in its nature, as 
it has been properly named, a Secular Anniverſary, and as 
ſuch muſt be deſigned to be recurrent.—It is liable to the 
ſame abuſes, which. this fort of days has uſually been 


found to produce, beſides ſome others which may be pecu- 


liar to itſelf, If this be true, we have need to conſider 


what a ſacrifice we are about to make, and what a wound 


we may be ready to give to Preſbytery, by the celebration 
of this one day: How we difable ourſelves ever after from 
combating ſucceſsfully, one of the moſt flagrant and dan- 
gerous ſuperſtitions which reigned in ages of darkneſs, and 
{till prevails in a conſiderable degree, by caſting away our 
own weapons, and furniſhing our adverſaries with others 
againſt ourſelves. e | By | 

To evince more clearly theſe views to be juſt, it will not 
be deemed unſeaſonable to enter a little deeper into the ar- 
gument, as well as the hiſtory of feſtivals, in order to point 


out more preciſely the nature and tendency of this act. 1 


feel too ſtrongly on the ſubje& to paſs it ſlightly. My 
countrymen. have not had any urgent neceſſity to review 
their principles, and thoſe of the Reformed Churches, up- 


on this head, for a long time paſt : Some of them, it is poſ- 


ſible, by this time, may have loſt a diſtinct knowledge of 
them. The diſcuſſion may have its uſe. . 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. V. 


Commemoration of Divine Myſteries or Mirdies. — To attempt 
it by diſtin flated Holidays unwarranted in Scripture, — 
Unſuitable to Chriſtianity.—Impracticable.—Injurious to 
Chriſtian Liberty.—To the temporal Intereſts of Soctety.— 
Grouing Nature of Superſtition. —Exceſfrve Increaſe of 
Feſtivals in the Times of ET. Native FO v ad- 
mulling the Principle. 


Recollection of aſt mercies, and a grateful commemo- 
ration of the pot goodneſs in them, is, without 
doubt, an eſſential part of true religion: And in order to 
perform it, whether in a perſonal or public manner, there 
muſt be certain times requiſite, as well as external ways of 
expreſſing it. This, in a peculiar manner, belongs to the 
Z Chriſtian religion, and muſt enter deeply into every part of 
its worſhip. It has a neceſſary retroſpect. to certain facts 
and events long ſince paſt: And the whole duty of a Chri- 
{tian is, on the matter, compriſed in gratitude and praiſe. 
The religion of the patriarchal ages had a greater reſpect to 
future events, and unaccompliſhed promiſes and predictions. 
The ſame may alſo be ſaid of the. Jewiſh. Though a long 
ſeries of ſtupendous pr ovidences, and of glorious miracles, 
were produced in favour of the Hebrew people; and though 
they wanted not a number of ſtanding memorials of theſe, 
yet the ſubſtance of their hope, and the chief cauſe of their 
joy was ſomething future; and while their commemorative 
times and ordinances ſerved to preſerve the memory of e- 
vents paſt, they were at the ſame time intended to be ſub- 
ſervient to the ſtill higher end of prefiguring what was to 
come. Chriſtianity looks back to that for which [Judaiſm 
looked forward; and what this exhibited in- figures, that 
contains 1n truth. And as none will entertain a doubt of 
the neceſlity of a grateful remembrance of the redemption 
accompliſhed by Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſeveral tranſactions 
relating to it, 10 as little will they queſtion the propriety of 
keeping in pious memory, the ſucceſſive wonders of Provi- 
| dence, and the deliverances wrought for the Church of 
Chriſt, in the ſeveral ages of it, eſpecially thoſe in which a 


people are more en intereſted. It is only as to 
the 


* 


(923 ; 
the manner or means of doing ſo, that there can be a coli. 
troverſy; and in this, as in all things relating to religion, 
we are ready to miſtake, unleſs the human mind be atten- 
tive to Divine preſcription. 
The hiſtory of mankind, in religious matters, in all ages, 
is little elſe. than the hiſtory-of error, and endleſs abſur- 
dities. Theſe have never been wanting, when men have 
wantonly indulged themſelves in the liberty of deviſing 
and practiſing a8 and methods of ſerving the Deity which 


5 he never required. They have often, indeed, erred in the 


object, but more often, and firſt, in the means and manner 
of worſhip: At one time erring in defect, and at another 
in exceſs: Now verging towards impiety, and again ſink- 
ing into ſlaviſh or freakiſh ſuperſtition ; while true religion 
lies at an equal diſtance from both extremes. Among other 
things, attempts to aid the memory, and to aſſiſt the ſenſes 
in religion, to beget or keep alive pious gratitude, by the 
- inſtitution of days, rites and myſtical ſigns of human device, 
have contributed not a little to promote ſuperſtition, and 
even to introduce chat ijdolatry which often Rath gen 
the world. | 

The ir of the Goſpel i is not more ey and un- 
fixed than that ſettled under the law. To the poſitive and 
ſymbolical inſtitutions appointed therein, which are but few, 
no addition can be made, lawfully, or to any advantage. 
The days, or rather day, which Divine wiſdom hath hal- 
lowed, and the ordinances which it hath enjoined, are a- 
bundantly ſufficient for all the purpoſes of religion. If any 
of theſe are defigned to be memorials of redemption, or 
Tymbols of its myſteries, their defign is marked out, and 


the relation between the ſigns and the myſteries fixed in the | 


rule of inſtitution. Whatever immediate or ſymbolical re- 
lation any particular ordinance or act may have to any part 


of the myſtery of redemption or faith, it bears, at the ſame 


time, a relation to the whole myſtery, and, inſtead of ex- 
cluding any of the parts, comprehends them all. Neither 
particular days, nor particular ordinances, are to be conſi- 
dered as peculiarly appropriated? to any one event or my- 
ſtery ſeparately taken; becauſe, like Chriſt himſelf, the 
doctrines and the myſteries of our faith are undivided. No 
commemorative or feſtival days, in this ſenſe, belong to the 


_ Goſpel-ſtate : For it is that continued day which the Lord | 


hath made, wherein we are called to rejoice. It is that 


great and high feſtival in which we are to fing Hoſan- 


nahs | 


* 


1 „ 


nahs and Hallelujabs; and in which, without ceaſing, we 
are to draw water out of the ſpiritual wells of ſalvation. It 
is the paſſover, ever to be kept with the unleavened bread 
of ſincerity and truth. It is the ſeaſon of feſtivity that ever 
laſteth, and a perpetual Jubilee. The Sabbath is not now 
to be obſerved as ceremonial or myſtical, nor as a weekly 
feſtival appropriated only to the celebration of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, but for commemorating the whole of our re- 
demption at large, and for performing all the exerciſes of 
godlineſs in general. The ſame commemoration is proper 
for every day, and in every duty *. 

1 fo E Thoſe 


f 


Cum Deus ipſsprimum cujuſque hebdomadis diem ſanctum eſſe juſſit, 
% quo in ipſius ut Creatoris, ſed præcipue ut Redemptoris, laudes celebran- 
das toti incumbere debeamus ; Chriſti incarnationem, mortem, reſurrectio- 
nem, aſcenſionem, cœteraque, quæ noſtræ redemptionis cauſa præſtitit, 
„grata memoria recolere præcipuum eft diei Dominic opus. Qua igitur 
„ auctoritate alios dies, ſingulis annis recurrentes, in hunc finem conſecrare 
„ homines importuni ſuſtineant? Notatu digniſſima ſunt, de hac re, Cle- 
« mentis Alex ndrini verba: Jubemur autem colere et honorare eundem 
© quem et Verbum efle et Servatorem et Ducem habemus perſuaſum, et 
« per ipſum Patrem, non ſelectis diebus, ut aliqui alin, fed continenter per 
* totam vitam hoc agentes, et modis omnibus.“ [Strom. I. vii.] Peircii 
Viuliciæ, p. 3793 &c. cap. 11. | „ Fs 

Negamus in memoriam reſurrectionis Chrifti inſtitutum diem Domini- 
% cum, quia fi, in memoriam reſurrectionis Chriſti, inſtitutus fuiſſet, ſeque- 
“ retur, die Dominico contionandum de reſurrectione, et collectas proprias 
% de reſurrectione, lectiones, r e. epiſtolas, cantica, et pſalmos reci- 
 * tanda et decantanda fingulis diebus Dominicis, ficut, die nativitatis, de 

© nativitate et paſſionis, de paſſione Cc.“ os | ; 
Nihil eſt igitur quod vulgo decantatur, refricandam eſſe memoriam 
* henfieciorum redemptionis, ne tradantur oblivioni. Quam ſoliciti ſunt 
& de memoria benefticiorum Chriſti, qui Eceleſiam tamen Chrifti ſponſam 
„ opprimunt, fidos paſtores percutiunt, et greges difipant. Recolenda eſt 
„ memoria non modo eorum myſteriorum, quorum illi memoriam cele- 
“ brant diebus feſtis. verum etiam omnium, ſed non per feſta memoralia. 
«© Quoties prædicatur evangelium, miniſtrantur ſacramenta, legimus ſacram 
* {cripturam, oramus, meditamur, recolimus myſteria religionts, et beneficia 
* nobis per Chriſtum parta. Nulla alia ſigna, aut inſtrumenta memo- 
* ralia, myſteriorum relig ionis dedit nobis Dominus, quam verbum et ſacra- 
n ene, | | , 

« Valeant igitur fefta memoralia, et omnes dies myſtici, five ſint my- 
4 ſtici reſpectu memorize, five ſignificationis rei præſentis aut future, et e- 
« tineamus diem Dominicum, ad uſum non myſticum, id eſt, vel ut feſtum 
« memoriale reſurrectionis, vel prefigurativum vitæ beatæ, ſed ad uſum 
*.moralem, id eſt, ad colendum Deum quovis cultu ab ipſo imperato, prout 
feret occaſio, aut ordo et politia cujuſque eceleſiæ. Recte Willetus in 
2 Synoph : Non jam amplius habemus, inquit, S bat hum ut myſticum, ſed ut 
Ina: 

LCertum eſt beneficiorum Dei in nos, et myſticorum Chriſti at ſalutem no- 
* bis acquirendam patratorum, memoriam in animis noſtris perpetuam eſſe 
© debere, et a nobis continenter recoli oportere ;.atque ad hoc a Chriſto 
*« et apoſtolis inſtitutum eſt verbi miniſterium, et evangelii prædicatio, 
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Thoſe who attempt to divide the benefits of redemption, 

or the acts and events by which it was obtained, parcellin g 
them · out one by one, and preſenting them in a detached 

: artificial order, confining the attention and exerciſes of Chri- 
ſtians, on certain days, now to this, and then to another, 
one day commemorating the incarnation, on another the 
circumciſion, the baptiſm, the crucifixion or the aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, betray conceptions on theſe ſubjects too groſs and 
carnal; they ſeem only to regard the letter, and to forget 
the ſpirit which quickeneth. It is like manghng and diſ- 
membering a human body, which deſtroys the life and uſe, 
as well as the unity and beauty of it. This method of ar- 
tificial arrangement, and anniverfary repreſentation or com- 
memoration, 1s wholly a human contrivance, not merely 7 
uſeleſs, but hurtful. It gives narrow, incomplete and diſ- Y 


* 


jointed views of the objects of faith and of Chriſtian medi. 
tation; it reſtrains the liberty of Chriſtian exerciſes; limits ; 
the free Spirit that bloweth where it liſteth ; tends to pro- WF 1 


duce a formal, forced and artificial devotion ; - and gradually 
eſtabliſhes the notion of a kind of facred relation between 
certain days, and the particular myſteries or ſubjects com- 
memorated upon them, though neither founded in nature 
nor poſitive inſtitution. And in this artificial mode of . 
hibition, the image is always left mangled and incomplete, 
even when the whole detached parts are aſſembled, and the 


ſeveral days, with their peculiar myſteries, are put toge- - 
ther. Even thoſe who have the greateſt variety of them, 7 « 
will never be capable of making up hereby a complete ſy- © 5 
ſtem of the articles of faith, or the benefits belonging to the ,, 
Chriſtian religion. Some Churches content themſelves with 7 « 
two or three. Some have double or triple the number; 
' while others employ themſelves, in this kind of will wor- 
85 | | | 9 : | ſhip, | « 

. 2 7 


« Quz quid aliud eſt quam continua myſteriorum illorum, et Dei in nos 
* beneficiorum commemoratio, et ad veram ex ea pietatem et ſanctitatem 
& concipiendam, alendam, fovendam, corroborandam adhortatio? Verum 
«ut ad, ſingulorum illorum myſteriorum et beneficioram, et folemnem ac 
„ publicam commemorationem certi quidem dies feſti Deo ſacri, annuatim 
« recurrentes, a fidelibus Chriſtianis quotannis celebrandi et obſervandi © 
& conſtituerentur, id vero eſt quod nec Chriſtus nec apoſtoli Eccleſiæ Chri- 
| & ſtiane neceſſarium eſſe duxerunt. Si enim duxiſſet neceffarium, id pro- 
culdubio non omiſiſſent, non enim ad hoc ſapientia et prudentia ſpirituali 
* 5 deftituebantur, ut perſpicerent quid hic utile et operæ prætium factu 
* effet. At ea de re, in toto Novo Teſtamento, Evangeliſtarum et Apoſto. 
| * lorum icriptis, ne minimum quidem veſtigium, verbulum, aut literula 7 
| *« exitat.” Capel. in Syntag, Tbeſ. Theolog. in Acad. Salmur. Part. ii. p. 60 Dt 
De Diebus Feſtis. 1 
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ihip, almoſt from the beginning of the year to the end of 


it; but fill to little purpoſe, while ſo much is left undone ; 


and by far the greater number of articles remain uncomme- 
morated and uncelebrated . For the law of Antichriſtian 
commemorations, is like the rigid law of works, impoſſible 
to be fulfilled, or like the ancient law of ceremonies, a 
yoke too grievous for any to bear. | 

It is true indeed, our minds cannot take in all or many 
of theſe objects at once; nor can they be equally intent, ſo 
narrow is their capacity, upon every one of the divine my- 
ſteries or works, at the ſame time; a diſtinct and ſucceſſive 
conſideration of them therefore is requiſite. But the order 
and the times for this muſt ſtill be left free, both for pri- 
vate Chriſtians and the miniſters of religion. To preſcribe 
theſe by authority for all perſons, and by a fixed and per- 


petual law, is unwarranted, abſurd and tyrannical. All 


ought to enjoy the liberty reſerved to them by Chriſt, of 
ranging through the divine paſtures as they may find moſt 
needful, or ſuitable for their edification. They may attach 

e | their 


* « $1 tantum inſtitatio rudiorum in Catecheſi ſpectaretur, cur non ce- 
lebrant diem feſtum pro ſingulis articulis ſymboii, ut remiſſione pecca- 
+ torum, ſpe reſurrectionis et vitæ eterne; pro ſingnlis preceptis Deca- 
% logi, pro fingulis orationis Dominic petit ionibus, pro fide et refipiſceatia 
ab operibus mortuis. ?““ Calderw. C98. . | 

„ Quid enim, revera neceſſe fuit Gngulos dies fingulis Dei beneficiis, vel 
« Chriſtianæ religionis myſteriis, aut Chriſti erga nos amoris documentis 
& annuatim celebrandis aſſignare, tacroique facere? Sic enim res facile 


1 


in infinitum prope abiret, ut nullus in anno dies fir qui non poſſit fic ſacer 


« fieri et feſtus evi dere, quod lunge eſſet abſurdiſſimum fie enim toto anno 
« cefiandum foret perpetuo, nunquam operandum. Satis ergo eſt ad pieta- 
© tem et religionem in hominum animis excitandam, alendam, et foven- 
« dam, $6 quoties ſacri cœtus habentur, in its per divini ver! et evangelii 
« prædicationem, quotidiana prope um olemnium et illuſtriorum Dei be- 
« neficiotum, tum religionis Chriſt ianæ myſteriorum, et memorabilium 
« vite Chriſti eventuum, fiat et recolatur memoria, fine ſpeciali et pecu- 
„ Hari, ad hoc diei alicujus deſtinatione atque co fecratione.“ Theſ. 
Theol. Salm. ut fiipru, p. 602, 

« Si quis dicat, non ita multa fore, ſi tantum illa feſta ſervarentur, que 
„ apoteleſma Chriſti Mediatoris aut infigne factum commemarent; jam in- 
« fero æque inſtituenda efle feſta baptiſmi, core, preientationis, diſputa- 
„ tionis in templo, ac circumcifionis ;—mortis,. ac reſurrectionis con- 
& ceptionis ac rativitatis;—transfigurationis in monte, et intufflationis in 
«+ apoſtolos, ac pentecoſtes ;—tentationis in horto, fugæ in Egyptum, ten- 
„ tationis in deſerto, æque ac ſepulturæ aut mortis ;—aliurum denique 
«< miraculorum ac memorabilium, ut cibationis per 5 et ) panes, emiſſionis 
o diſcipulorum, ſanationis paralytici, &c. ſuſcitationis filiæ Jairt, Lazari, 
« c.; nam nulla divina beneficia abſque grata commemoratione Gemit- 
«« tenda. (Juxta illud pſ. 103. 2.) et in omnibus Dei operibus, imprimis 
„ ſolenni die, gaudendum.“ (Ufal. 92.) Voet, Sciect. Difput. P. 3. Pag. 1 300. 


De Sab. et Feſt. 
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1 minds to any ſubj e& or article indiſcriminately, or 
employ their devotion about this or the other of them, as 
they may be providentially preſented, or moſt readily oc- 


cur, or as diſcretion may direct, in whatever order, or con- 


nection, or variety they chuſe, without any danger of ne- 
glecting the due ſanctification of holy times, or miſtaking 


the proper and ſuitable exerciſe pertaining*to the day; or 


without incurring premunires, or expoſing themſelves to 
the guilt of breaking canons. They are not only enemies 
to the ſecular intereſts, and tyrants over the external ac- 
tions of Chriſtians, but they are aſpiring to be lords over 


their minds and conſciences, who preſume to take this li- 


berty from them. 
As to the oocaſional ſolemn exerciſes relative to the pro- 


vidential works of God, by no ſtated times or rules previ- 

ouſly fixed, can the proper order or ſeaſon of them be de- 
termined, as none can know what a day or a year may 
bring forth. What other order or time can, with, proprie- 
ty, be preſcribed for theſe, but that in which they are oc- 
curring, according as the decree brings forth its events? 
Whether the Lord by theſe be calling to gladneſs or mourn- 
ing, and which of theſe exerciſes ſoever may be ſpecially 
propoſed, and be as it were predominant on any of theſe 
times, yet they are not to be confidered as inconſiſtent with 
one another at any time; 2nd though the attention of wor- 
ſhippers may be eſpeciall y turned to ſome particular works, 


joyful or fad, which may he ſpecificd as the cauſes or ca- 


fions, this lays no arbitrary reſtrictions upon their thoughts 


or exerciſes, but is nothing more than a ſeaſonable obſerva- ® 


tion of the doings of the Lord, and a regarding the preſent 


operations of his hand. N either can the obſervation of 


theſe days have any tendency to make common time holy, 


or to rob them of the free uſe of any one day in the week | 


or year for their ordinary employments, befides the Sab- 
bath; becauſe the uſe of it is but occafional, or pro hac vice, 


without any idea of ſanctity or fitneſs belonging to it above 


other days; and when the exerciſes of that day are over, 


all diſtinction of that day, in time coming, is alſo over, . 


and it remains as much as before, a lawful working day: 


So that the ſame day that was employed in thankſgiving, 7 
may, with equal propriety, be obſerved when it recurs a- 


gain, in faſting, or perhaps in neither of them. 


Upon the rational and truly Chriſtian plan of commemo- | 
ration and of iin the legiſlati ve authority of Chriſt, 
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and the liberty of Chriſtians, is preſerved entire; the Sab- 
bath will maintain its due diſtinchen from all other days; 

the mandate, Six days Halt thou labour, and do all thy 
« work,” will remain inviolated; the intereſts of civil ſo- 
ciety will be ſecured; the Chriſtian Church will be in no 
danger of being incumbered with an endleſs load of arbitra- 
ry impoſitions and human comm=zndments, and an ever-in- 
creaſing number of Antichriſtian Sabbaths : While the 
ſcriptural and ſpiritual werſhip of the Goſpel will not be 
ſubjected to adulterations and continual interruption from 
the impertinent jargon of human forms, and the obtruſion 
of old or new liturgic whimſiess | 

Upon the other plan this is altogether impoſſible. From 
the moment it is adopted, the liberty of Chriſtians will be- 
come a precarious thing. Their time, their employment, 
their temporal, as well as their ſpiritual intereſts, muſt lie 
at the mercy of a weak deſpotic magiſtracy; or of a ſuper. 
ſtitious domineering clergy. What theſe may be pleaſed to 
ſanctify, they muſt no longer call common. They muſt al- 
low men to judge them “ in reſpect of meats and of drinks, 
« and of new moons and of Sabbath days,” or elſe they muſt 
ſuffer for their refuſal. Ihe yoke of Chriſt, which he pro- 
nounces to be eaſy, and his burden which is light, will be 
turned into one ſo grievous as to make individuals and 
whole nations groan under it. Some, for political or pru- 
dential reaſons, may ſee meet to be more moderate and re- 
ſerved than others in the uſe of their power; but let it once 
be conceded to them, and their claim allowed, and that by 
Divine right, and there remains no more ſecurity, nor ef— 
fectual means for controlling it. He that pretends a right 
to rob a ſubject of a little of his property at his pleaſure, 
may rob him of a little more, till, by little and little, he 
may have nothing left he can call his own. 

The encroachments of ſuperſtition are of all others the 
moſt difficult to reſtrain : When once they break in, they 
ſwell to a boundleſs ſea. Of this the hiſtory of paſt ages af- 
fords the moſt ample proof. When once the ancient na- 
tions got into the humour of multiplying their deities, and 
of appointing ſacrifices and feſtivals in their honour, to what 
an aſtoniſhing multitude did they ſoon grow? All the uni- 
verſe was repleniſhed with gods; altars were reared in eve- 


ry city, mountain and. grove, and in all the furrows of the 


field. Every month of the year became full of faſts or ſa- 
cred feaſts, If we look into an old Grecian or Roman ka- 
1 lendar, 
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. we ſcarce ſee one day, from the a of the 
year to the end of it, left blank; but here a feaſt, and there 


a feaſt, and for ever a feaſt. It ſeems to have been but one 


continued holiday throughout the year. In Heſiod's time 


they could reckon up no leſs than 30, ooo divinities, great 
and ſmall, celeſtial, terreſtrial or infernal: And after-times 
did not dinginiſh the number; but a new ſucceſſion was 
made to the rabble, with new rites and days proper to 


them : On which account the poet ſportingly repreſents - 


Atlas as almoſt ſinking under the accumulated weight of 
ſuch a number of gods in the latter times of Rome: 


Nec turba Deorum 

Talis, ut eft hodie, contentaque fidera paucis | 
Numinibus miſerum wrgebant Atlanta minori 
Pondere. | Juv. Sat. x11. 


Ere gods grew numerous, and the heavenly croud, 


Freſs d wretched Atlas with a lighter load. 


CREECH. 


When Chriſtians imbibed the Gt, and began to adopt the 


cuſtoms of the Heathen, they were not long 1h equalling, 


or rather exceeding their predeceſſors, both in reſpect of the 


multifarious objects of their worſhip, and the times and 
means of preſenting it. This became more remarkably the 
caſe, after the introduction of ſaint-worſhip, which ſoon 
ſupplied them with an inexhauſtible fund. Saints and mar- 


tyrs multiplied ſo faſt upon their hand, that there was no 
more room for days of diſtinct commemoration ; and their 
very names could ſcarce be all rehearſed. Frequenting 
tombs, churches and altars, making proceſſions, finging 


hymns and litanies, pronouncing and hearing panegyrics, 


Was likely to become all the bufineſs. The Chriſtian 


martyrology became as voluminous as the Pagan mytholo- 
In the time of Euſebius, we are told, that the faintly 


names to be commemorated, already amounted to more 


than 5000 for every day of the year. No wonder though 
thoſe who attempted to compile the lives and acts of the 
ſaints, in later times, ſhould have found it ſuch a long and 


laborious taſk, as would require the ſpace of ſeveral lives to 
accompliſh it. The collection begun laſt century by Roſ- 


wede, who died in 1 629, and continued by the Jeſuits Bol- 


land, Henſchen, Papebroch and Cardon, in the year 1680, 
amounted to the number of fourteen volumes in folio, and 


they had then diſpatched only the ſaints of the Grit four | 
months 


„„ 
months of the year. To ſhorten a little the labour, and to 
abridge the ceremonial of commemoration, they hit upon 
the device of aſſociating a number of them into fellowſhip, 
and making one day ſerve for ſeveral of them; ſo that, on 
ſome buſy days, good Catholics could pay their compli- 
ments to thouſands at once, whereby they were canonically 


exempted from the drudgery of dancing daily attendance 
upon them, being quit with them till that day twelve 


months: Thus, on Innocents day, they commemorated the 
babes of Bethlehem, an indefinite number: On the gth of - 


March, the forty martyrs of Sebaſtis: Another was conſe- 
crated to St Urſula and her 11,000 virgins: On another, 
they diſcharged their homage to myriads of the heavenly hoſt, 

whoſe number at leaſt amounts to thouſands of thouſands, and 
ten thouſand times ten thouſand, which is the work of Sep. 
tember 29th, the feſtival of St Michael and all the angels, 
whoſe names, virtues. and ſervices, taken one by one, it 
would have been rather difficult to record particularly. A 
ſimilar univerſal commemoration they were obliged at 
length to appoint for the human ſaints : Leſt any of them 
{hould have been forgotten and overlooked in the croud, the 
firſt of November was conſecrated to perpetuity, in honour of 
all the ſaints. But notwithſtanding of this commodious and 
expeditions way, they had learned, of paying the immenſe ac- 
cumulating debts, which they acknowledged to be due, -yet 


= fill there remained abundance of particular accounts to 


clear on particular marked days, to give ſufficient employ- 
ment both to prieſts and laity, if they propoſed to ſolem- 


b | niſe the whole round of feaſts, whether double, ſemi- double, 


or {imple “; general, national, provincial or local, with 
that degree of ſtrictneſs which they pretended was necefla- 
ry. On the greater feſtivals, public buſineſs and ſecular la- 
bour were always prohibited, with the exception only of 


ſome caſes of neceſſity : Had the whole been accompanied 


with ceſſation from work (which was found impoſſible) more 
than half the world muſt have ſtarved, and ſociety gone to 
- diſſolution. Even as matters were conducted, they proved 
an intolerable hardſhip, particularly on the poor, as well as 


A 


* The feaſts called FR which are celebrated with greater ſolemnity, 
in reſpect of their offices and rites, as ordained in the Roman kalendar, a- 
mount annually to 98. The ſemi-double, including Sabbaths, make 130; 
and the imple exceed 100; the whole amounting to more than 328. 
Some of theſe have been, in later times, aboliſhed by ſome bulls of Popes, 
or 1e of Princes, or the obſervation of them left free. 
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a continual temptation to the idle and diffolute ; eſpecially 
= Low ' when they became ſo mad on their ſuperſtition, as not only 
TY [ to dedicate holidays to God, to Chriit, to angels, to the 
1. Virgin *, to apoſtles and ſaints, real or ſuppoſed, but alſo 
to inanimate objects, or particular acts, events or circum- 
ſtances; to croſſes, ſpears and nails, chains, clothes, beads, 
dedication of churches, anniverſaries of conſecration of bi- 
ſhops, celebration of councils, Cc. f. Though the ſevere 
load of theſe human impoſitioas was ſoon felt, and the bad 
effects of them became apparent, and were frequently com- 
plained of, yet ſeldom were retrenchments made, but the 
rage for hohiday-devotions continued to increaſe from age to 
age. New ſaints grew famous, new feats were done, and 
new feſtivals were ſtill wanted, to preſerve the ſavoury me- 
mory of them, while the old ſtill retained their credit. 

Singular merit was ſuppoſed to lie in the punQual obſerva- 
tion of them: Great rewards were provided and promiſed: 
to them who kept the ſame, either in the name of the faints 

themſelves, by their lying panegyriſts t, or by the autho- 

| | : 1 rity 


* A great number belong to Mary, ſome of them being, proper to her; 
and, in others, ſhe is conjoined with the Saviour. The principal of them, 
are the immaculate conception, - nativity, ;reſentation, anaunciation, viſita- 
tion, purification, aſſumption, and St Mary ad nives. Baromus adds the 
feaſt of the dedication of the church of the martyrs on the 13th of May; 
and the feaſt of commemoration of a naval victory gained over the Turks, 
on the th of October. To which the feaſt of ſoſeph and Mary appointed 
by Urban VIII. may be alſo added. But, beſides all theſe, the has been 
honoured by the inſtitution of a weekly holiday, which, on that account, has 
been called the Sabbath of Mary ; which was introduced by Urban IT who 
ordered a maſs to be faid for her every Saturday; and the anthem was com- 
poſed for that ſervice, ora pro populo, intervent pro claroaintercede pro de- 
voto feemineo ſenu. © If we ſet apart,“ ſaid the blaſpheming Pope. one 
« day in the week to the ſpecial worſhip of God, why ſhould we not aſſign 
« alſo one day to the honour of God's mother.“ | 


IT * + Feſtivals were inſtituted in memory of the invention of the croſs; of 
| the elevation of the croſs; of the blood that fowed from the wooden cruci- 
fix ; of the ſpear of Longinus; of the grave clothes and napkin ; of the con- 
verſion of Paul; of the chair of St Peter; the chains of Peter; of the ſacra- 
ment; of the roſary, Oc. The Greek church appointed an anniverſary in 
. honour of the II. Council of Nice, which they were pleaſed to dignify with 
the title of the feaſt of Orthodoxy, They commemorated another in the 
ſame manner. | | 1 85 
a + St Barbara, who ſuffered under Maximilian, is repreſented by Sim- 
- | Metaphraftes and the Golden Legend, to have requeſted the following fa- 
; F vour in behalf of her commemorators, at the time of her execution, and to 
have obtained it; O king, now hear my prayer, that whoſoever ſhall re- 
% member thy name, and this my conflict, io peſtiſent diſeaſe may enter in- 
& to his houſe.” In like manner, St Blafius obtained a cure for a woman's 
ſon, who had a fiſh-bone ſticking in his throat; and, at the ſame time 
| | \ pPrayed, 


% 
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rity of the Sovereign Pontiffs *. Judgments allo were ſo⸗ 
lemnly threatened, and, in many a doleful tale, were faid 


to 


prayed, that © whenever, hereafter, the like ſhould beſal men, children or 
« beaſts, if any of them ſhall remember my name, ſaying, O Lord, haſten 
« thy help through the interceſſion of thy ſervant Blaſius, do thou cure him 
4 ſfpexdily.”-—He alfo reſtored to a poor widow her only hog, which a wolf 
had taken away from her; and when afterwards, in token of thankfulneſe, 
ſhe brought the hog's head and feet boiled to the martyr in priſon, he bleſ- 
fed her, and ſaid, Woman, in this habit celebrate my memorial, and no 
„good thing ſhall ever be wanting in thy houſe from my God; yea, and if 
any other imitating thee, ſhall in like manner celebrate my memorial, he 
<< ſhall receive an everlaſting gift from my God, and a bleſſing all the days of 
hie life.”—And when about to ſuffer, he prayed thus, Whoever ſhall 


« have recourſe to this thine altar, (meanin himſelf,) and whoſoever ſhall 


„have ſwallowed a bone or a prickle, or be vexed with any diſeaſe, or he 
« in any aſfliction, neceſſity or perſecution, grant Lord, to every one, his 
« heart's defire, c. — Upon which, ſays the Legend, Chriſt deſcended from 
heaven in a cloud, and overſhadowed him, ſaying, O my beloved cham- 
« pion, I will not only do this, but that alſo which thou didſt requeſt for 
„ the widow ; and will blefs alſo every houſe which ſhall celebrate thy me- 
% mory, and I will fill their ſtorehouſes with all good things, for this thy 
« glorious confeffion, and thy faith which thou haſt in me.“ St Marina ob- 
tained, it ſeems, for her worſhippers, no leſs a hoon; 4+ Now, O Lord; 
„ whoſoever, for thy ſake, ſhall worſhip this tabernacle of my body, which 
« hath fought for thee; and whoſoever ſha!l build an oratory-in the name 


« of thy handmaid, and all thoſe who ſhall faithfully deſcribe this my con- 


« flict of martyrdom, and ſhall read and remember the name of thy hand- 
« maid, give unto them remiſſion of ſins, and let not the avenging hand 
© come near them, nor the evil of famine, nor the curſe of peſtilence, Oc. 

How often do we read of the Virgin Mary appearing to her votaries, aſ- 
ſuring them of her protection and beft bleſſings; or extricating them from 


their evils; to one ſhe hath brought meat, to another medicine. Sometimes 


the hath fed them with her milk, or treated them deliciouſly in the compa- 
ny of angels. To ſome ſhe hath been fo obliging, as to wed them with a 
ring, fc, Oc. f „ 

The encouragement given to keep holidays, by the promiſes of pardons 
and indulgences, has been as abundant and liberal, as any could reaſonably 
defire : theſe have been publiſhed at the door of every church, and the cor- 
ners of every, ſtreet. Pope Adrian granted to any who ſhould go on a Chriſt- 
mas-day in the morning, and ſay his prayers in the church of St Auaſtaſia at 
Rome, a plenary indulgence. A reward of a 1000 years pardon is annexed 


to the looking on the image of our Lord at St Peter's at ſome particular fei- 


tivals; for viſiting the church of St Paul's 4), ooo years pardon; and the 
church of St Mary on every feſtival 12,000 years. Two different Popes give 
aſſurance, that © whoever having one of the conſecrated beads, ſhall de, 
« voutly faſt, according to the cuſtom of the Church, on the eve of all the 
« feaſts of our bleſſed Lady, ſhall gain a 100 years of indulgence; but if he 
*« faſts them in bread and drink only, a 1000 years pardon.” For viſiting 
the church of St Hilary at Chartres, in lent, a 1,800 years pardon ; on other 
days 10,000 and 20, 00; on. Eaſter-day 28,000, the ſame on Aſcenſion and 
Whitſunday, Millions of years are (promiſed for viſiting four churches in 
Paris, At the dedication of the Lateran Church, the Pope © gave as many 
days pardon as there might fall drops of rain, ſheuld it rain continually 
for eight days together; and when he had granted this, he thought with- 
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to have been inflicted, by inviſible powers, on ſuch as pre- 


| ſumed to profane them *. Strange viſions, voices and re- 


velations 


« in himſelf, whether he had ſo much power or not; then there came a 
« voice from heaven, and ſaid, Sylveſter, thou haſt power enough to give 
that pardon.” —* And bleſſed is the mother that beareth the child that 
« heareth maſs on Saturdays at St John Latrerans.— In the grave of St John 
*« cometh every Good-Friday in the night the holy cream and oil, and he 
« that putteth therein his head, hath an 100,000 years of pardon.“ 


* The Pagans prohibited even domeſtic employments to their women on 


certain feſtivals ; 
| Non audeat ulla 3 
Lanifitam penſis impoſuiſſe manum. Tibul. 

According to Ovid, it went hard with Alcithoe and her ſiſters, for having 
ſpun on the feaſt of Bacchus; he was ſo enraged at it, that he transformed 
them into bats. Poor Pentheus, was, for the like crime, torn in pieces. The 
hiſtories of the Romiſh Church contain many ſuch inſtances of revenge. It 
is related in the annals of Flanders, that a man who had got a ſhirt made 
on the day of the 4//umption of our Lady, found it, as he was going to put it 
on, ſprinkled all over with blood, for which reaſon, it was depoſited among 
the holy relicts. Bonaventure, in the life of St Francis, narrates, that a 
& wood-feller having gone out one day to cut wood; as he raiſed up his axe to 
& give the ſtroke, he heard a voice crying three times, It is my feaſt, it is not 
ce permitted to work; but continuing his work notwithſtanding, both his 
«© hands ſtuck faſt to the handle of the axe; nor could the poor man re- 
« move them till he had begged the Saint's pardon, and promiſed to be 
« more reſpectful towards him for the future.” - Father Melchior, in his 
hiſtory of the holy Virgin, (I. 5. c. 2.) tells the ſtory of a lady in the city of 
8 who having ordered her horſes to be put to the coach, to go to 
« her farm with a view to ſet her ſervants to work on the day of the Annun- 
„ ciation; when ſhe was got half way, her horſes ſtopt, as if they were be- 
% come immoveable : the lady alighted, and went into a ſecret place, pour 
« faire ſes neceſſites, when a ſudden whirlwind ariſing, threw her to the 
ground, till her face was all over bedaubed; lui plongea le viſage dans ſon ordure 
& dont elle fut toute ſalie.” But Peter, an ox-driver, mentioned in the life 
of St Hipolitus, did not eſcape quite fo well; but merely for greaſing his wag- 
gon on the day of St Mary Magdalene, ſaw his waggon and oxen conſumed 
by fire from heaven, and his own thigh ſcorched in a miſerable manner. 
Conform. des Cerem. modern, cap. 6. 3 | 

All theſe might well paſs in the ages of credulity ; but who would expect 
to hear a noble hiſtorian of the civil wars, much celebrated in Britain; and 
alſo one of the firſt-rate divines of the Church of England, recording a re- 
markable judgment inflicted on a bold contemner of the ſanctity both of the 
ſanctuary and the feſtival of St Chadd. A commander in the Parliament's 
army, it ſeems, having entered the town of Litchfield to attack a cathedral, 
was ſhot in the forehead as he was looking out at a window, And this,“ 
fays Dr South, (horribile didtu.) „ was on St Chadd's day, the name of 


which Saint that church bare, being dedicated to God in memory of the 


« fame.” Thus, like another Cain, a mark of vengeance was ſet upon him, 
whereby he might be known to all poſterity, while the memory of St Chadd 
ſhould laſt. A puniſhment ſurely too ſlight for ſuch a crime. No wonder 
though the jealous guardian Saint, ſhould let fly a ſhot to avenge his honour 
from the double affront of profaning his church and his holiday at the ſame 
time ! 

- Tantene animis celeſtibus ire ? 

In heavenly breaſts can ſuch reſentment dwell ? 


(<þ 
velations from heaven were publiſhed to remind mankind 
of their duty in this matter, and to ſpur them on to greater 


degrees of perfection“. Nay, they were aſſured that ſome 
| ES noted 


* Anſelm mentions a divine apparition to an Abbot in a ſtorm, whereby 
he was admonitſhed to keep the feaſt of the Conception of the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin, upon which, Baronius ſays, that feaſt was firſt kept in England. 
Which revelation, Wadding tells us, was publicly recited in the office for the 
day, and was not only extant in ſeveral Breviaries of England, France, 
Spain, and Italy, but he had diverſe himſelf authoriſed by the Pope, where- 


in it was recommended as true and piouſly to be believed, and accordingly 


hath been publicly ſung and uſed in the Church about an hundred years : 
«© And what,” faith he, © is the conſequence of diſbelieving this, but to ſay, 


& in effect, that the Pope and the Roman Church are eaſily cheated and 


„ abuſed by impoſtors and forgers of falſe revelations, to inſtitute new feſti- 
% val ſolemnities on the credit of them.“ 

Paul the hermit was canonized for a faint, upon the authority of a viſion 
which Anthony had of his ſoul flying to heaven, a revelation which was 
made to him of his being there. 


One of the moſt memorable and moſt idolatrous feſtivals ever appointed, 


is that of Corpus Chriſti : This was inſtituted by Urban IV. upon the credit 
of a revelation made to a certain woman, Juliana. In the bull publiſhed 
for the celebration of it the Pope gives this reaſon for it, That while he 
Vas in a lower capacity, he underſtood that a revelation had been made 
* to certain Catholics, that this feaſt ſhould be obſerved in the Church.” 
The revelation is ſomewhat ſingular, therefore we ſhall give it more at 
length in the words of J. Dieſtemius Blærus, Prior of Liege, where was the 
ſcene of action. In an hoſpital, hard by the town, there was a famous 
virgin, called ſuliana, who had many extafies and raptures, and ſo pro- 
<< phetical a ſpirit, as to diſcern the thoughts and intentions of her neigh» 
* bours hearts: She wreſtled with devils, diſcourſed with the Apoſtles, and 
«© wrought many miracles. But one thing peculiar to her was, that in her 
„ prayers, ſhe almoſt always ſaw the moon in her brightneſs, but with a 

e ſnip or fragment taken off from her roundneſs: at which ſhe was much 
& troubled. but by no means could get it out of her fancy. At laſt God 
« was pleaſed to reveal it to her, That the moon ſignified the preſent 
“ Church, and that fraction the want of one ſolemnity more to be ob- 
& ſerved in it. Upon which ſhe received a command from heaven, to pro- 
„% claim the obſervation of this ſolemnity : For twenty years the prayed 
© that God would excuſe her, and make choice of a more worthy perſon ; 
„but none being found, ſne communicates it to Johannes de Lanſenna, and 
he to Jacobus de Trecis, then Archdeacon of Liege, and afterwards, Ur- 
© ban IV. But although all the perſons to whom it was communicated, 
© highly approved it, yet ſhe was not fatisfied till one (of her goſſips) named 
Iſabella, after a whole year's praying for it, had the ſame thing revealed to 
© her, with that circumſtance, that this feaſt had always been among the 
« ſecrets of the bleſſed Trinity; but now the time was come that it ſhould 
be publiſhed to the world; and ſhe, in one of her extaſies, ſaw very di- 
„ ſtinctly all the heavenly orders upon their faces, ſupplicating God, that to 
„ confirm the faith of Chriſtians, this day might be ſpeedily obſerved. 
This Iſabella was ſo much intoxicated by this viſion, that out of the 
« abundance of her ſpiritual drunkenneſs, (ſays the author) ſhe declared ſhe 
1% would promote the obſerving of this feaſt, although the whole world 
e ſhould oppoſe her; which (as we may ſuppoſe) Juliana rejoiced to hear; 
e and hence forward they joined counſels to advance this ſolemnity. Ju- 


* 


* 


0 liana gets an ignorant young Prieſt to draw up an office for it; and while 


«« he 
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noted birth-days had long been celebrated above, and others 
of them had been marked with terror and confuſion in the 
infernal regions, before they were diſtinguiſhed on earth. 
« At the birth of Mary,” ſaid they, © all the univerſe 
« was moved; the angels deſcended in troops from heaven, 
* and ſang melodious hymns and ſongs in honour of the 
* new-born ſpouſe of the eternal King: At which the holy 
4 child, already endued with reaſon, felt great ſatisfaction 
* and joy: And this celeſtial melody of the angelic choir 
„ was renewed every year on the ſame day; and it was by 
„ this that the birth-day of Mary, which had been long 
& concealed, was revealed to a contemplative ſaint : Every 
year, on the 8th of September, he heard an angelic me- 
„ lody, and, in the tranſports of his admiration, he de- 
% manded what it meant; he was anſwered by God, that 
“on that day the glorious Virgin was born.” This is not 
unlike the vulgar tale of the bees, provided they be ortho- 
dox, finging their Chriſtmas carols in the morning of the 
25th of Dqcember. It was farther averred, That after 
the annunciation of the birth of Mary to St Ann in the 
„holy place, upon Gabriel's return to heaven, all the an- 
gels in Paradiſe began to fing and dance for joy, at the 

& þ | approaching 


te he writ, ſhe prayed, by which the office was fo well compoſed, that it 
« would melt the hardeſt hearts into devotion; and when it was ſeen by 
« divines, they ſaid it was not written by man but inſpired by Gad himſelf ; 
and yet when Pope Urban publiſhed his bull, upon the credit of theſe _ 
« revelations for the celebration of this feaſt, he appointed Thomas Aquinas 
© to compoſe an office for it, and rejected that divine office of Juliupa.” 
ay Annal. A. D. 1239. Arnol. Boſtius. Petr. Præmonſtr. Vigmer, Mo- 
anus. | | 19 0 
Another inſtance of the ſame kind, is the feaſt of the apparition of the 
Archangel Michael, conſtantly obſerved by the Church of Rome. 

The account of its origin is extracted from the Roman Breviary, in the 
leſſons appointed to be read on that day, being the 8th of May. 
Alt came to paſs, that among the droves of cattle, the bull of a certain 
** inhabitant wandered from the reſt, which having been long ſought for, 
they found in the entrance of a cave; and when one ſhot an arrow at 
«© him to deſtroy him, the arrow was driven back again to him that ſhot it: 
« Which thing ſo affiighted them all, that they durſt not come pear the 
cave; the Sipontines conſult their Biſhop, who appointed three days faſting 
and prayer, to ſeek God in the caſe; after the three days, the Archangel 
Michael admonitheth the Biſhop, that place was in his cuſtody ; and by 
that act he ſhewed. that they ought to worſhip God there. in remem- 
*+ brance of him and his fellow angels. The Biſhop and people go accord- 
ingly thither, and they find the place already formed into the faſhion of 
a temple, and there they perform the divine offices, where many miracles 
*+ were afterwards wrought. Not long after, Pope ZBoniface dedicated the 
Church of St Michael, the 3d of the Kalends of October, in which the 
Church celebrates the memory of All Angels, but this day is conſecrated 
to the Apparition of Michael the Archangel.” 5 


— 


Too 

4 appresching birth of her that was to be their queen.” 
At that memorable event too, “the light of the ſun was 
« doubled, the moon had no ſhades, but ſhone with a 
"8 brightneſs like that of the ſun, and around it an extraor- 
66 dinary ſtar and fire appeared.” The book of the Con- 
ormities atteſts it as a truth, upon the confeſſion of a devil, 
that © at the birth of St F. FANcts, there was ſuch a horrible 
« commotion and affrightment in hell, that all the damned 
« ſpirits beheved that the day of judgment was arrived : 
« And when they perceived that this was not the caſe, 
« they ſaid certainly ſome one is born who muſt make hell 
« to tremble, and prove its deſtruction; then the prince of 
« darkneſs ſent forth his meſſengers every where, to learn 
„% news of what had taken place: And they found that in 
that very ſame hour Francis d' Aſſiſe was born; and they 
« concluded that it was he that ſhould be the cauſe of their 
« deſtruction.” Thus, one way or another, the world was 
completely bewitehed; and the celebration of feſtivals be- 
came at laſt the moſt popular, the moſt thriving and lucra- 
tive part of Rome's devotion. 

From the beginning, it might eaſily have been foreſeen 
whereunto this would grow ; and that liberty once loſt could 
not be ſo eaſily again recovered. When once religion was 
| ſappoſed to be intereſted in the inſtitution and obſervation 
of thoſe days, the abolition of them could not be attempted 
without impiety, in the opinion of the ſuperſtitious multi- 
tude, and in the language of crafty prieſts. At the Refor- 
mation, thoſe who were engaged in that defign found what 
a Hydra they had to combat, before they could draw the 
people from that inveterate ſuperſtition to a rational piety. 
Some of them were more daring and ſucceſsful in it, and 
ſome leſs. Too many of them were content with lopping 
off ſome of the more luxuriant branches, alleging, that it 
was all the times could bear. Few had the courage, or the 
wiſdom, to propoſe to extirpate it altogether; and even 
where this was got happily accompliſhed, yet ſo addicted 
are the groſs of mankind to their favourite holidays, though 
deprived of the authority of civil or Eceleſiaſtical laws, 
they are accuſtomed to ſome ſort of celebration of them to 
this day, as they have received them by tradition from 
their fathers. Though left to their own choice, many will 
account it more eligible to drink, and commit the moſt 
ſhameful vices, than to proſecute their ordinary buſineſs on 
certain days, And yet we hear of ſome who, in defence of 

| them, 


C 


them, will fight as pro arzs et focis, braving imperial edits 
and armies rather than forego them. Such the dangerous 
effects of a falſe principle once admitted: Such the influence 


of ſuperſtitious habits, when they are ſuffered to take deep 


root. ; 


Thoſe who condemned the principle, and aboliſhed the 


4 tice altogether, took the only effectual and conſiſtent 


method to avoid the exceſs, and to prevent a return. The 


beſt way to keep free from too much of any thing that 
tends to evil, is to have nothing of it at all. As upon the 
principle of commemorative days being admitted to be law- 
ful, pious or politic, a variety of them is unavoidable; ſo, 
while it is retained, there can be no conſiſtency in abroga- 
ting a great number of ſuch days as have formerly been 
conſecrated, if otherwiſe allowed to have been unexception- 
able, while others are ftill obſerved. Here the reformed, 
who continue to deal in this ſort of devotion, ſtand upon 
more ſlippey ground than the Church of Rome: When at- 
tacked on this head, they muſt always find themſelves hard- 
ly put to it, to maintain the conſiſtency of their conduct. 
The Church of England, in this reſpect, is placed in a moſt 
hazardous and pitiful ſituation. While they are pelted by 
Papiſts on one fide, and Puritans on the other, her advocates 


can find no common weapons that can be employed againſt 
both. While they defend themſelves on one ſide, they 


leave the other quite expoſed. Almoſt every argument 
of force, which they apply againſt the ſeveral holidays 
which ſhe hath thought proper to reject, and to denominate 


Popiſh, can be pointed and returned with effect againſt 


_ thoſe ſhe retains *. Do they ſay, that the former are mere 
human mſtitutions ;—not neceflary to true religion ;—many 
of them introduced in late and corrupt ages ;—tending 
to give undue honour to creatures; to make religion bur- 

- EL denſome, 


f I have often found the Church of England writers regret the unhap- 


«© py caſe of the Church of England, between the Papiſts, on the one hand, | 


© and the Puritans, on the other. And I muſt confeſs they have reaſon : 
“0 For the ſame arguments by which they overthrow the Papiſts, ſerve the 
% Puritans exactly to overthrow them by. The Church of England has 
*. rejected a great many ceremonies and holidays which the Church of Rome 
“ obſerves 3 when the Papiſts implead them upon this, their; ordinary an- 
«© ſwer is, That God did not conſtitute them, and therefore it is no lin to 
e negle&t them. Now when the Puritans make the ſame defence for their 
& rejecting the ceremonies and holidays which England till retains one 
<< may ſee with half an eye, that the Puritans anſwer the Church of Eng- 
& land as effectually as the Church of Englard does the Papiſts. Dialogue 
between a Curate and a Countryman, D Il. p. 33. 


E 


denſome, inconſiſtent with the good of the commonwealth, 
and the like; all this recurs on their own head. Even in 
point of number, notwithſtanding all the pretended mode- 
ration of the Church of England, it has often been demon- 
ſtrated, that the catalogue of holidays yet retained in her 
kalendar, amounts to a greater number than thoſe which, 
by Divine appointment, were enjoined in the law of cere- 
monies till the time of Reformation *. | 

I know that the advocates for the ſecular anniverſary in 
queſtion, will readily ſay, © That ſuperſtition has now loſt 
« its dominion, and we are not likely to return again to 
i the abſurd exploded ſyſtem of multiplying days of reh- 
* gious obſervation of any kind to an unreaſonable degree; 
% and what is there in one ſingle day to excite any appre- 
“ henſions?“ It is poſſible this may be true, but the time 
was, when there was but one human feſtival in the Chriſtian 
world ; and for ſome centuries we hear but of three or four 
that were generally regarded. Should we be content with 
one, and the firſt be alſo the laſt, yet it is only the diffe- 
rence of greater and leſs: Majus et minus non mutant 
| ſpectem. And by one we may render ourſelves acceſſary 
to the folly and ſuperſtition of all who are {ſtill obſerving 
them, as alſo to the higher degree of it in ages paſt; with 
the additional guilt of returning unto folly, after forſaking 
it, and ſolemnly renouncing it. After our nation met with 
ſuch a great deliverance as this, both at the Reformation 
and at the Revolution, ſhould we again join in affinity with 
the people of theſe abominations ? Is it allowable, or chari- 
| : table, 


*, Feſta ſunt novem et viginti ;—ſed hiſce addenda ſunt et duo alia, 4. 
* Kal. Junii, et Non. Novembris. Et cum jejuniorum diebus a quotidiana 
opera haud minus neceſſario ceſſaudum eſt quam ipſis feſtis, eorum etiam 
* numerus attendi debet. Jejuniis autem indictæ ſunt omnes feriæ ſextæ, 
t cujuſq. per totum anni curriculum hebdomadis, modo dies natalis in eam 
* non ineiderit; quibus Quadrageſima, præter ferias ſextas, dies 33 com- 
« pleftens, Quatuor temporum 6. alii dies, Rogationum 3, et Caroli I. mar- 
„ tyrium accedunt. Habemus jam feſta 31, Jejunii autem dies 95. Hiſce 
„etiam feſta 52. a Deo inſtituta adjiciamus, omniaque cum feſta, tum jeju- 
C nia, in unam ſummam collecta, dies 178 conficiunt. Dicant jam omnes æqui 
« judices, an non eſurientium operariorum vicem merito dolemus, quartum- 
que præceptum a nobis hic recte urgetur; cum jam non ſeptima, ſed di- 

« midia fere temporis pars ſacris uſibus dicanda fit? Haud injuria quæ ob 
s aliam cauſam dixit prudentiſſimus rex David, ad hanc rem accommodari 
&« poſlint : Incidamus, quæſo, in manum Jehovæ, nam magnz ſunt miſera- 
© tiones ejus, in manum autem hominis ne cadam. Porro ſi apoſtolus Petrus 
« Judzorum cæremonias jugum appellavit, quod neque ipſi nee patres eorum 
s portare valerent, quid de hoc H ierarchicorum jugo dixiſſit, omni Judaico 
“ longe graviori?“ Peircii. Vindic. c. 9. p. 333. 


* 
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table, to rivet the fooliſh prejudices, or foſter the dangerous 
errors of others, though we run not to the ſame exceſs with 
them? Can we be innocent if we bid them God ſpeed, by. 
| ſetting out with them, or by coming after them in the ſame 
road, though we think proper to ſtop when we have got 
half way, or perhaps at the firſt outſet ? 1 
Grant, that neither a bias to religion nor ſuperſtition be 
the marked character of the preſent times,. Are we in no 
danger of ever returning to the latter? Human and arbi- 
trary appointments may be cheerfully and zealouſly obfer- 
ved when divine inſtitutions are diſregarded, A people 
may be at once irreligious and ſuperſtitious, as ancient and 
modern experience clearly teſtifies. When the ſpirit and 
ſubſtance of true religion is loſt, men ſtill love to retain the 
falſe external vizor of it. We may think ourſelves proof 
againit ſuperſlition, and far above the danger of prieſtly im- 
poſitions ; but let us conſider that another generation may 
ariſe, who may not prove equally enlightened, wiſe, manly, 
and liberal; and ſhall the ſtrong caft the ſtumbling block 
before the weak? NE | | | 
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I effects of Fefiroal-Commemorations as Chriftian Wor. 
Ship. —Introduced a neceſſity for Liturgies.—Occafioned 
Actitious Legends. —Rendered the Services burdenſome, com- 
plex, and intricate —Liturgic offices impertinently and ab- 

' furdly compoſed. | 

As the inſtitution of feſtivals tended to introduce an un- 

Y warrantable power into the Church, inconſiſtent with 
Chriſtian liberty, and prejudicial to mens ſecular intereſts ; 
ſo it became no leſs prejudicial to the purity and fimplicity 
of Goſpel-worthip. When ſo many days were ſettled, each 

of them for the commemoration of ſome diſtinct myſtery, 

event, or perſon, which therefore muſt, in a peculiar man- 
ner, engage the attention, and employ the exerciſes of Chri- 

| ſhan aſſemblies on that day; it became proper, nay abſo- 

lutely neceffary, after they grew numerous, to provide di- 

ſtinct forms of ſervice, adapted to all this variety of times 
and occaſions. The general and ordinary methods of wor- 
| Loos 5 ſuhip 
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| ſhip would be found rather defecti ve and jejune to anſwer 
the end of their ſolemnization. What would be ſufficient 
for the Lord's days, would be inadequate and ill- ſuited to 


theſe. Whether the objects to be commemorated were 


doctrinal, hiſtorical, or biographical, it would be needful to 
dwell upon them particularly; to explain the deſign and 
occaſion, the myſteries or the wonders of theſe days, in or- 
der to enter into the ſpirit of them. Prayers, readings, ho- 
milies, praiſes, muſt all be framed with a ſpecial reference to 
them; and in order to be ſavoury, muſt take a tincture or 
| ſeaſoning from the buſineſs of the day. As the Scriptures 
furniſhed them with no formularies of that ſort; and as it 
would be no very eaſy taſk for all who were to officiate to 
accompliſh all this with decency and ſufficient exactneſs, if 
alway left to their own memory or invention, written litur- 
gies, and human pre- compoſed forms muſt be called i in to their 
aid. Hence ſprang the immenſe variety of theſe upon re- 
cord. Hence came theſe artificial diviſions, and parcelling 
out of the public ſervice. Hence a new cargo of Eccleſia- 
{tical terms and names. Hence a tedious, laborious, motley 
and multifarious ſyſtem, conſiſting of common: prayers, leſ- 


ſons, epiſtles, goſpels, litanies, and hymns, - which peſtered 


the Church, and not only encumbered and contaminated 
her public worſhip, but corrupted her faith at the ſame 
time: Some of theſe were compoſed by particular Biſhops, 
at firſt for their own uſe, or the uſe of particular Churches, 
but as an endleſs variety and diverſity. appeared in theſe 
in proceſs of time, the authority of the Church muſt be in- 
terpoſed to regulate them, and that of Rome as being 
miſtreſs of the nations, muſt be preferred to all the reſt, and 
be made the ſtandard of uniformity. No new ſaint or 
feſtival was entered into the kalendar, without a new and 
proper office, and the invention of ſome pecuhar rites. 

To keep up the opinion of the ſanctity of theſe days, it 
was expedient to magnify the occaſion, and to exalt, as 
much as poſſible, the glory of the miracles, or merits, which 
they were at ſuch pains and expence to celebrate. And 
where they could find little or nothing to ſay, fiction and 
lies muſt ſupply the defect. When Scripture was filent, 
tradition was made to ſpeak ; and where hiſtory was either 
doubtful, or too ſparing of materials,—or too plain and or- 
dinary in the narration of facts, — the inventive brains of 
fanatical prieſts, monks, or filly women, muſt be ſet on 


work to produce a ſufficiently memorable hohday-ſtory : 
8 Hence 
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Hence the legendary tales, and fabulous acts and mopu- 
ments which were publiſhed, and publicly read, or rehear- 


ſed, as ſacred Goſpel, or privately, peruſed, and ſwallowed by 


the gaping credulous people, to animate them to extraordi- 
nary acts of devotion. 

In the apoſtolic and brümzve ages, the acts of the mini- 
ſterial office were not complex or intricate: the whole form 
of the public ſervice might be deſcribed within a narrow 
compaſs. Juſtin Martyr, in a few words, gives an account 
of the worſhip of the Chriſtian A ﬀemblies in his time: 
They read the writings of the Apoltles and Prophets ; ; the 
& reader having concluded, the perſon who. preſides in the 


7 aſſembly, makes a 3 to the people, exhorting 


them to imitate ſuch good examples; then we all rife up 
and pray; which being over, they offer bread, with wine 


and water. The Biſhop prays, and gives thanks aceord- 


« ing to the beſt of his power, and the people anſwered 
% Amen *. But now it requires a volume, larger than the 
Bible, to ſet down the order and particular offices of this 
function. The Breyiary, tue inſeparable attendant, and in- 


fallible directory of the preſent prieſthood, contains, at leaſt, 


L000. 890 pages, in a very ſmall type. And it muſt re- 
quire not a little time and experience to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, and expert at the uſe of it +. However 
kilful and mighty i in the Scriptures a man might be, yet he 


could not be à ſcribe ſufficiently inſtructed for the kingdom 


of Antichriſt, unleſs he could bring forth out of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical treaſure, things new and old : He muſt now go to the 
pulpit or conſecrated altar, puffing under the load of Ka- 
leadars, Breviaries, Miſſals, Horæ Canonice, and bulky mar- 
tyrologies, He cannot be a divine without, he be alſo an 
| arithmetician, an aſtronomer, aſtrologer, an annaliſt, a hiſto- 
rian and panegyritt. The firſt feaſt that we find a council 
employed in ſettling by canon, namely, after, engaged them 
in aſtronomical calculations, and produced the Paſchal cycle 
of 19 years - and leſt any mould miſtake the. day, the Bi- 


ſhop 

” Iuft. Apol. 1. 
'+ In the preface prefixed to the Engliſh common Avex. we are told, 
that © the number anc hardneſs of the rules called the Pre, and the mani— 


_ * fold chaiigings of the ſervice, vas the cauſe, that to turn the book only 
« was ſo hard and intricate a-matter, that many times there was more buſi- 
© neſs to find out what ſhould be lead, than to read it, when it was {ound 
out: — and that the order end deceucy of divine lervice vs tn angled and 
broken by the multitude of the reſponds, verſes, vain repetitions, comme- 
14 morations and ſynodals.“ | 


«A 
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| ſhop of Aland was obliged every year to ſend circular 
letters to all the inferior clergy, to inform them of the day 
of their new moons, and of the ſet feaſts. | 
Rubrics and Liturgies are very neceflary appendages to 

holidays: not only to notify their regular return, but alſo 
to teach the proper ceremonial belonging to them. With. 
out ſuch directories, ignorant, lazy, or blundering curates, 
might neglect, or paſs over in filence, the buiineſs of the 
day, or manage it in a very ſlabbering or ſhameful manner. 
They might be in danger of confounding the black, white, 
and red; the joyful and lugubrous together; or of- paying 
their devoirs to the wounds of Chriſt, or the ſpear of Lon- 
ginus, when they ſhould be complimenting St Dominic, or 
contemplating the wounds of St Francis. A faint of De- 
cember might be hurried out of his place into the ſummer 
ſolſtice, or the dog-days; or a female one metamorphoſed 
into a male. Inſtead of hailing Mary or St Genevieve, 


they might be addreſſing St Anthony or St Roch: and 


thus throw into confuſion the whole pantheon, and turn 
topſy-turvy the whole celeſtial hierarchies. They might 
hereby be guilty of as great an indecorum as certain Ja- 
paneſe gentlewomen, proſelyted by the Jeſuits to Chriſtiani- 
ty, committed, who upon coming into a cabin, and ſeeing 
a painting of Venus and Cupid, fell down on their knees, 
and performed their devotion before it, taking it for the 
Virgin and the Child“. It was therefore wiſe to provide 
| them with an Eccleſiaſtical Regulator, or Ephemertdes, to 

correct time by, and to point out wherein the beauty of ho- 
lineſs conſiſts for the ſeaſon, in its ſeveral gradations through 
all the months of the year. This the Church of Rome hath 
done to purpoſe ;—and her ſpiritual magazine is fo amply 
provided, that her miniſters can be at no loſs from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of December. The Greek 
Church, which is little behind her in faſt and fettival ob- 
ſervation, hath alſo- plenty of Liturgies and offices adapted 
to all occaſions. 

It muſt be granted, indeed, that the compilers of ſuch 
offices, have been in ſome difliculty, to find ſomething al- 
ways à propos to every occaſion. They have handled 
their ſubjects ſometimes awkwardly enough; and the Jet- 
ſons, and other parts of the ſervice of theſe days, are bat in- 


differently adjuſted. On ſome, - the grand and proper 
| | buſineſs 


L Sarris, Voyage to Japan. 
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' buſineſs of the day is ſcarcely ever ſuffered to peep into 
view; at other times, it ſeems to be hauled in as by, 
head and ſhoulders *, and ſometimes a dead filence is obſer - 
ved about it. Even in Liturgies reformed, and often re- 
viewed, ſome impertinent critical heads, have pretended tq, 
diſcover ſeveral blunders, palpable errors, or improprieties +. 
But, however, ſuch as they are, they always ſerve the 

5 | — | ; turn ; 


Like him who found the praiſes of St Margaret, in this paſſage of the 
| goſpel; © Simile eſt regnum cœlorum cuipiam negotiatori quærenti pul- 
* chras Margaritas : qui nactus quandam magni prætii Margaritam. 
+ * The ſervice-book appoints the vii. of Iſaiah to be read for the epiſtle 
** on the feaſt of the Annunciation; and the x]. of Iſaiah for the epiſtle on 
the feaſt of St John Baptiſt. All the world knows theſe are not epiſt les, 
% and why then ſhould they be read for epiſtles.”—The xii. of Eceleſiaſtes 
read October zoth yearly, has this ſweet leſſon, © Give not to the ungodly, 
* hold back thy bread, and give it not unto him — On the 12th of Novem- 
« ber, it repreſents the phyſician as one of the plagues of God in that bit- 
* ter curſe, he that ſinneth before hif Maker, let him fall into the hand of 
& the phyfician. Yet it is hard to ſay whether it reckons the Doctors or the 
„ Biſhops and Curates fartheſt from grace: the prayer for the clergy runs 
* thus, Almighty and everlaſting God, who alone doſt great marvels, fend 
« down upon the Biſhops and Curates the ſpirit of grace, &c, Dial. be- 
taveen a Curate and Countryman. Br. 5 
Of the liturgy reformed for England, we find even her own ſons often 
complaining ; * ſome even of our ſelect pſalms are not quite ſo appoſite to 
the purpoſes they are applied to: The two ſelected for the evening ſer- 
« vice on Whitſunday, may ſerve as inſtances; in neither of which can we 
find any thing that relates to the particular ſubject of the day.—Some of the 
« leſſons alſo, as felected for folemn ſeaſons, are ſcarce ſo applicable as may 
*« be thought, or might be wiſhed to the ſeaſons they are applied to. Some- 
“ times a whole chapter ſeems to be introduced for the ſake of a word, or 
5 elſe a verſe or two, which contains ſomething of a ſound, that might be 
* ſuppoled to favour the ſubject of the day; when yet the ſenſe may be little 
* or nothing to the purpoſe. We leave it to the learned and inquiſitive to 
determine how far the firſt leſſon for morning ſervice on Eaſter even, 
(Zech. ix.) may be applicable to the ſolemnity of the day ?—and whether 
* this was not one of the leſſons appointed for this day, in the times before 
the Reformation, in order to give ſome ſeeming countenance to the doc- 
“ trine of purgatory and limburg patrum 2—Thus, Pſalm Ixviii. is for Whit- 
« ſunday morning Where is there a congregation that enters into the 
** ſenſe of it, and can fee what are the particulars which the Prophet alludes 
** to, or how pertinently they may be applied to the circumſtance of this 
« feſtival ?—Then,-again the firſt leſſon for this morning, is Deut. xvi. to 
% ©. 18. It treats of three feſtivals of the Jews, and the manner in which 
* they were to obſerve them. But, what do the Chriſtians find here that is 
* tuitable to their Whitſunday ? Might not then the vi. have done as well 
Aas the xvi. ? Or might not any other chapter of the Bible that was more 
plain, be rea with more profit? Pe | 9 
« Sometimes no ſenſe at all, or ſcarce any can be made of the beginnings 
60 and concluſions of ſeveral leflons, when coming in or breaking of, with 1⁰ 
little propriety as in ſome inſtances they do, as the firſt on the feaſt of 
3 Matthew. — The ſecond for evening ſervice on Chriſtmas.— The firſt for 
the ſame ſervice on the feaſt of St Michael, —and the ſecond in the morn- 


8 ing 
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turn; and having been once adopted by holy Church, the 
uſe of them, ipſo facto, ſolemnizes the day, and they muſt re- 
main in their original ſtate, in perpetuam rei memoriam. 
For, when a Liturgy has once paſſed the ſeal of a Papal, or 
Archiepiſcopal authority, whether it be 4 propos or not; 


ſenſe 


« ing of All- ſaints, beginning at v. 33. Heb xi. who, through faith ſub- 
% dued, c. — Acts xxii. which is read three times a-year, ends with the 
word ſaying, when nothing further is ſaid.— Dr Nichols ſaid, there are 
„ ſome (he might have taid many) things in the book of common prayer, 
« which are not ſo clear and intelligible, deadly fins, —praiſe the Lord 
« Iuſtily, &c. ſound a little odd. It is to be lamented, that over and above 
the length of the uſual ſervice, the miniſters of our Church lometimes find 
% themſelves obliged to lengthen out that ſervice to a very unmeet propor- 
tion, by taking in the occaſional offices, and the ſolemn feitivals of the 


«« ſtate, which ſometimes may meet altogether, ſome of which are of an un- 


« uſual length. Why ſhould the three tervices ordinarily» appointed for 
« Sundays and holidays in the morning continue diſtin, and yet be uſed, 
« as if they were but one? There ſeem to be repetitions enjoined which 
* may as well be avoided, plainly owing to the enjoining of ſeveral differ- 
ent ſervices to be uied at one and the ſame time. Thus, it may happen 
« ſometimes, that the Lord's prayer may be repeated nine times, or even 
« thirteen, fourteen or fifteen times on the ſame day :—the true reaſon for 
„ our uſing ſo many repetitions as we do, is the determination of the 
« Church; we doubt not, but if the Church had thought fit to enjoin twice 
« as many repetitions of this prayer, we ſhould readily have found a variety 
« of reaſons to ſhew, why ſhe enjoined every one of them.—Might not ſome 
« of the epiſtles and goſpels too, be ſomewhat better collected. The peti- 
« tions in the collects are ſometimes too general, and expreſſed with too 
« much brevity. Is there any neceſſity for our repeating the fame collect 
« twice over, as we do on all Sundays and holidays: befides, we ſometimes 
„ repeat two collects on theſe days, one for the day, and another for the 
„ fſeaſon, and that in a cloſe ſucceſlion one after another. On Good Friday 
« we repeat three, and ſome are of opinion, that we ought to repeat two 
„ more at the fame time, v. the collect for Aſh-Wedneſday, which the 
„rubric tells us, is to be read every day in Lent, after ihe collect for the 
« day, and that for Palm-Sunday, being the Sunday immediately preceding. 


« As for the collects, we repeat on ſtate feſtivals aud faſts, which are uſual- 
« ly two, and thoſe of conſiderable length, it may feem leſs obvious to ac- 


« count for enjoining two ſuch collects to be repeated. Many of our col- 
« lects are very improperly introduced, with regard to place and matter.” 
« On tome vigils or eves of feſtivals we are directed to read the collect for 
« the enſuing day, and therein, though it may per-aps be night, to call it 
_ © the day then preſent, giving it the ſame title on the feſtival day following; 
« as in the office for the purification of Mary. In our two collects for morn- 
« ing and evening, we lay, lighten our darkneſs, when moſt commonly it 


„is not dark; and, who haſt brought us to the beginning of this day, when 


« we are brought near, if not quite upon high noon, Some Apocryphal 
“ leflons are ill choſen and offenſive ; contain things ridiculous, inſignificant, 
„ falſe and repugnant to Scripture : Dr Lightfoot averring, that the Tal- 
« mud may be read to as good advantage and as much profit, and far more: 
* the wonder is the greater, that a divine of our Church, coming out of the 
„ committee at the lait review, thould rejoice ſo much that he and his 
friends had carried it for Bel and the Dragon, c&c. &c. &c. 

gee Free and Candid Diſguiſitions relating to the Church of England, 
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fenſe or 1 common lan 1guage, or harbarous; though 
it ſhould calla prophecy, an epiſtle, or an epiſtle a goſpel ; it 
muſt be privileged from cxiticifin, Fi. an effential 
part of the beauty of holineſs. 

The Church of England, while ſhe continues the len- | 
tion of holidays, conſiſtently enough, retains the uſe of a 


| © ſervice-book : Though under the pretence of reformation, 


the hath ſadly mangled and diſturbed the liturgic order, 
and marred the holy beauty. From the full round moon 
of feſtival-perfeQtion ſhe hath taken off, I don't know how 
many ſnips; now one at this ſide, and now one at that, 
without any other authority or rule than her- own caprice ; 
ſo that the remainder preſents to the eye but a duſky, odd 
and deformed figure. But enough of the old di{k remains 
_ viſible, to ins us of what ſhe formerly was, Some new 
patches too of her own ſhe hath added. For every anni- 
verſary ſolemnity of modern inſtitution, which are moſtly 
of a political Kind, her clergy are provided with a new of- 
fice, except on the acceſſion days of the princes for the time 
being, which muſt ſtill be mumbled over, although per- 
haps to bare walls and empty pews. 
It is an abſurdity in a Church that diſcards liturgies, as 
the Church of Scotland doth, to pretend to celebrate holi- 
days. In this both Rome and Canterbury a& a more con- 
ſiſtent part, and deal more generouſly with their clergy, 
than the Aſſembly at Edinburgh have done. The former 
do not impoſe the ſervile taſk of making brick, without af- 
fording ſtraw. The latter enjoins the celebration of a high 
day, and doth not tell how. It leaves the unuſual taſk to 
the wiſdom and ſkill of every pariſh miniſter, in-borough 
and landward, who muſt alone and unaſſiſted ſet about it, 
and toil through it in his own way, and in the beſt manner 
he can. It will occaſion at leaſt the labour of conceiving 
a new prayer, and compoſing a new diſcourſe for the occa 
ſion, which ſome of them may be little accuſtomed to. As 
none of them were alive, we preſume when the memorable 
tranſactions happened, they muſt recur to hiſtories, me- 
moirs and gazettes: But whether they ſhall retail from 
Eachard or Burnet, Tindal or Smollet; Macpherſon or Hac- 
caulay, 1s left wholly to their own diſcretion. If the days 
of the Charleſes are honoured with their diſtin& offices, why 
ſhould not the anniverſary of King William, a more deſer- 
ving man and prince, have been celebrated with equal ſo- 
1 ? 
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lemnity? Perhaps the Aſſembly, upon next appointment 
of the ſame Kind, may ſee meet to ſupply the deficiency. 


CHAP. VII. 


The grofſeſt Idolatry in the World began in giving undue 
| Honours to the viſible Cauſes, Means or Inftruments of 
Divine Benefits — Apparent in the Phyfical 1dolatry of Pa- 
e in the Worſhip of Demons or deceaſed Heroes — 
The Riſe and Prevalence of this Morſbip among the Egyp- 
tiams Greets and Name Modern Idolaters. 


| W * HEN the torch of Revelation doth not ;umitiate : 


the ſteps of mankind in religion; or when they be- 
gin to deviate from its preſcriptions, and the guidance of 
dige reaſon at the ſame time, it is inconceivable to what 
extremes of folly and impiety they will at laſt proceed. 
Forgetful of the point from whence they ſet out, they wan. 
der in a maze, and advance with rapid career, though ſtep 
by ſtep, to do what, at firſt view, would appear ſhocking 
and degrading to human b and incompatiple with 
common underſtanding. 8 
The extremes of ſuperſtition, as well as of irreligion, are 
arrived at by degrees. If the various modes of ancient and 
modern idolatry were not too well atteſted as facts, to be 
called in queſtion, they would be accounted in their nature 


to be incredible or impoſſible. To be told of ſome of the 


groſſer inſtances of it, without any knowledge of the prin- 


ciples of human nature from whence they reſult; the ſeem- 


ingly laudable intentions and innocent cuſtoms which pre- 
pared the, way for them, the ſpecious, but fallacious ſhew 


of reaſon, or the concatenation of ideas or gradation of acts 


by which they were introduced, they muſt appear equally 


abſurd and extravagant as the wildeſt fables of romance: 
When a perſon by the aid of hiſtory and philoſophy is let 
into the train of proceſs, and ſees the ſeveral ſtages of it, 
from its moſt refined to its moſt groſs inſtances, following 
as links in a chain, while his ſurpriſe and wonder at the 
obſervation of the more palpable exceſſes may be a lit le a- 
bated, he will. be obliged at the ſame time to look on the 


ſpecious beginnings, and the moſt diſtant " approvetioe to- 


wards 
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wards them, in a more ſuſpicious and alarming light, than 
the unthinking vulgar. He cannot but conſider theſe leſſer 
coramencing acts, of which it may not be eaſy to ſee the 
harm, in a ſerious point of view, as leading to greater evils, 
diſcerning innumerable latent miſchiefs, as the plagues 
which lay concealed in Pandora's box, and flew abroad to 
the deſtruction and terror of the human race, when once 
opened. The prudential maxim, ob/ta principiis, will ſtrike 
ſuch a perſon with double force and beauty, as ſupported 
by the higheſt reaſon. 5 1 
What if it will be found, upon ſearching the records of 
falſe religion, that the very worſt Kinds of idolatry, even 

the worſhipping of demons and ſaints, fourfooted beaſts and 
reptiles, ſtatues and human bones, have owed their birth. to 
grateful and pious commemorations! _ 1 

There is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that as all mankind, at firſt, 
were of one ſpeech, ſo they all agreed in acknowledging 
'and adoring the one Supreme Deity. Even when they be- 
gan to vary in their form and rites, it is probable none of 
them entertained a thought, at firſt, of withdrawing their 
adoration from him, to impart it unto creatures. It wonld 
ſeem, the utmoſt they meant, for a conſiderable time, was 
only to honour God in his works, whether animated or in- 
animated. What diftingutſhed regard they paid to theſe, 
was confidered as part of the tribute due to the Lord of all; 
while they were viewed as the mirror of his perfections, 
the inſtruments of his divine agency, or the medium by 
which it was to be conveyed to him. In theſe they thought 


they beheld his glory, and in theſe they profeſſed to ac- 


knowledge his goodneſs and beneficence. 4 4 
It is generally allowed, that the earlieſt ſpecies of idola- 
try that prevailed in the world, as well as that which has 
been moſt univerſal, and moſt laſting among the Pagan na- 
tions, was the worſhip of the heavenly luminaries, as being 
the moſt ſublime, ſplendid and uſeful parts of the viſible 
creation, and ſo the likelieſt to attract their wonder, and 
the fitteſt to become to them the ſubſtitute of the inviſible 
God *. When they beheld them going forth in their bright- 

+4. * neſs, 


* Diodorus Siculus ſays, © That the moſt ancient people of Egypt, look- 

* ing up to the world above them, and the nature of the univerſe, and 
being ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and admiration, ſuppoſed the ſun and moon. 
e to be eternal and principal gods; the great principles of life and being ; 
and that theſe governed the world.” 1 e 
N 


A5 


neſs, they began to think, it could be no crime to fall to 
their devotions, when the grandeur, majeſty and bounty of 
the Creator was ſo conſpicuouſly manifeſted before their 
eyes, and his virtue ſo ſenſibly communicated to the infe- 
rior world, by theſe his miniſters, productive of innumera- 
ble benefits. From ſentiments of wonder and gratitude, 
they would naturally proceed to external tokens and expreſ- 
ſions of it; as bowing their bodies toward the riſing ſun, 
or kiffing the hand, till by degrees they loſt God in his 
works, and ſought no higher object, addreſſing their prayers, 
offering ſacrifices, and appointing times of feaſting and re- 
joicing, in honour of the King and queen of heaven, as 

they learned to deſign them. From accounts tranſmitted 
both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, it appears, this ſaperſti- 
tion very early prevailed in all the eaſtern nations; as in 
Egypt, Chaldea, Arabia, and ſometimes in Judea, though 
expreſsly forbidden from the beginning of the Jewiſh law. 
Traces of it are found in the chief Egyptian deities ;- in the 
Baals and Aſtaroths, and other idols of the ancient nations, 
under different names. It made a principal part- of the 
Greek and Roman idolatry. It has been found among the 
Perſians, Gauls and Germans, as well as among the mo- 
dern Brachmans, Chineſe and Tartars. It was 'alſo dif- 


fuſed through the iſlands and continent of America. With 


_ what ſolemnity and ſplendor was the worſhip of the ſun 
eſtabliſhed among the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru! 

EY | H | When 
„ Tt bath been delivered down to us by the ancients, faith Ariſtotle, and 
« thoſe of old times, both that the ſtars are gods, and that the Divinity 


« comprehendeth whole or univerſal nature,” Plato lays, * The firſt inha- 
« bitants of Greece appear to me to have eſteemed theſe only to be gods, 


© 45 many of the barbarians now do, the ſun and moon, the earth, and ſtars, 


$6 and heaven. Ariſt. Met. J. 14. cap. 8. Plat. in Crat. : | 
Plutarch delivers it as his opinion, that .it cannot, without great abſurdi- 
#4 ty be denied, that there is a providence, and that the ſun and moon are 


« animated, whom all men worſhip, and to whom they offer up ſacrifices 


© and prayers.” 

When Julian took it on him to reſtore Paganiſm, the worſhip of the ſun 
ſeems to have been the . great- object of his frantic zeal; he delivered a 
pompous oration in his praiſe, wherein he repreſents the ſun as the parent 
of mankind, and the beſtower of all the good things that we enjoy, conclu- 
ding with ſapplications to him for peace and ſafety here, and for joy and 
happineſs hereafter. | | 
According to Macrohins, the ſun was the one univerſal deity, adored un- 


der ſeveral. names and characters; and the prieſts and divines, in their 


holy ceremonies, were wont to uſe this form of addreſs; O almighty, or 
_ alligoverning, Sun, the ſpirit, the power, the light of the world. Macr. 
Sat, l. 1. cap. 23. 
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When this ſpirit of falſe gratitude and hlind miſtaken de- 
votion had carried men to venerate the heavenly hoſt, it 
was not long before they proceeded, under its influence, to 
look out for other objects, nearer and more familiar. From 
the celeſtial regions they deſcended to the terreſtrial, and 
there found them in great abundance. All the ſeveral ma- 
nifeſtations or operations of the Deity in the world were 
conſidered as ſo many diſtinct objects of their veneration. 
All nature was ſoon repleniſhed with fictitious divinities; 
ſome of them are in the air; ſome in the ſea, rivers, foun- 
tains; others in hills, woods, gardens or corn-fields ; till 
they became incapable of diſtinguiſhing between Creator 
and creature; but as Dr Cudworth expreſſes it, They cal- 
“led every thing by the name of God, and God by the 
“% name of every thing *. Nor were they content with 
deifying the whole and the ſeveral parts of viſible nature, 
which are called the phyſical deities, but proceeded to do 
the ſame with animals,—and even with the qualities, ha- 
bits, faculties and paſſions of rational beings, as mind, faith, 
virtue, health, wealth, concord, honour, victory, liberty, — 
to all which temples were reared; and, in general, every 
thing that could be expreſſed by one word as a perſon, was 

not merely perſonified, but made either a god or a goddeſs. 
All human concerns and actions were put under the patron- 
age and ſuperintendence of ſome inviſible power. 

The objects moſt ſtriking, and moſt beneficial to man- 
kind, may be ſuppoſed firſt to have attracted their attention 
and worſhip. Some real or pretended benefit, which. they 
received or expected from them, was the great oſtenſible 
reaſon, and the powerful motive inducing them to be ſo la- 


viſh of their altars and religious honours. + There are 
| cc many 


*.« Ex elementis ante alia, ut arbitror, tellus divinos obtinuit honores.— 
% Non mirum, fi, ab æthereis corporibus prolapſi, etiam ſint ad cultum 
« telluris: quando poſt cœlos ea princeps eſt mundi pars. Etiam, uti in 
“ ccelis ſol et ſidera, continuo ſe ingerunt in ſenſus; ita in partibus mundi 
„ inferioribus, primo oculis et corporis et mentis, telluris ſe bona offere- 
„ bant.” Vol. de Orig. Idol. I. 2. c. 51. c 5 | 

* Multz autem aliz nature deorum, ex magnis beneficiis eorum, non 
« ſine cauſa, et a Græciæ ſapientiflimis, et majoribus noſtris conſtitute no- 
n 8 ſunt: quicquid enim magnam utilitatem generi afferret hu- 
« mano, id non fine divina bonitate erga homines fieri arbitrabantur. Tum 
“autem res pſa, in qua vis ineſt major aliqua, fic appellatur, ut ea ipſa vis 
© nominetur Deus, &c,—Quarum omnium rerum quia vis erat tanta ut fine 
Deo regi non poſſet, ipſa res deorum nomen obtinuit, quo ex genere cu- 
« pidinis et voluntatis, et lubentinæ veneris, yocabula conſecrata ſunt.” 
De Nat. Deor. I. 2. | 
| 1 It 
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* many other natures of the gods, 2” ſays Cicero © (not with- 
cout reaſon, becauſe of their great benefits) inſtituted and 
named by the wiſeſt men of Greece, and by our anceſtors : 
for whatever could bring great profit to mankind, that 


6 thing they thought could not be made without the 8 | 


— 


« bounty towards men.” The land of Egypt is fertilized 


by the river Nile; hence Nile became a god, and a great 
feſtival was every year obſerved in honour of him. A re- 
markable ſtatue of this idol was brought to Rome, where 
it ſtill remains. The Greeks imitated the Egyptians in 
this ſort of worſhip. The people of Siam, who have above 
14,000 pagods in their kingdom, and obſerve many feſtivals, 
have one 1n particular, in honour of their rivers which en- 
rich their country ; on which they have many boats on their 
rivers illuminated, and ſacrifices are offered to Sommonu-Co- 
dom. They have another annual feaſt in memory of the 
harveſt, when they offer up thankſgivings to their 1dols, 


and march in proceſſion from one place to another. The 


Chineſe, like the ancient idolaters, have gods whom they 
imagine ſuperintend all their public affairs, each having his 
own department. Cang-y is worſhipped among them as the 


god of the lower heavens, who has always three miniſtering 


ſpirits to attend him; the firſt of whom ſends down rain to 
refreſh and nouriſh the earth ; the ſecond has the command 
of the ſea, to whom all their navigators make vows, and 
perform them when they return home; and the third pre- 
ſides over births, and is called the god of war. The Ton- 
quineſe, beſides adoring the heavenly bodies, and the four 


cardinal points, have alſo their god of the kitchen; one for 


arts and trades; another for buildings, whoſe buſimeſs it is 
to protect houſes from fire, lightnings, winds, Fc. They 
have grand feſtivals on the firſt and fifteenth of every month: 

In the ſixth month, they celebrate one to their idol Tham-no, 
vrho is the preſerver of their corn, as Ceres was believed to 


be among the Greeks *. Similar notions and inſtitutions p 


may be diſcovered among all idolatrous nations. 


8 . — 


It is true they degenerated fo far as to pay divine honours to thin gs evil and 
hurtful, as well as beneficial ; “ tantus error fuit, ut pernieioſis etiam rebus, 
% non modo deorum nomen tribuerentar, ſed etiam ſacra conſtituerentur, 
as the ſame writer obſerves. The Athenians had a temple to contumely 
and impudence; the Romans to fear, to power, to evil fortune. Temples 
were alſo deified, and facrifices offered to the furies and evil genii. But 
herein alſo they ſuppoſed, that thefe malevolent divinities had it in their 
power to beſtow favours upon them, at leaſt of a negative kind, and that 
they might be rendered propitious to them. | 


_ * Hurd's Hiſt. of all Relig. p. 59, 60. 
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It would ſeem then, that ſelf. love or intereſt, rather than 
fear, produced firſt that multiplicity of idol. deities, which 
the blinded people honoured. Even when they were ſunk 
ſo low as to pay religious reſpect to almoſt all animals, in- 
ſects and plants, not excepting the baſeſt and moſt contemp- 
tible, the reaſons they alleged in their own juſtification, 
were either the general or the local uſefulneſs of theſe 
things, or that they were ſymbols of their ſeveral divini- 
ties, whoſe particular pawers were manifeſted in theſe kinds 
of creatures, more than in others; or elſe they held them 
for allegories drawn from natural philoſophy, or containing 
ſome moral inſtruction. * The very Egyptians, who are 
4 {ſo much laughed at,” ſays Cicero, have not conſecra- 
* ted any beaſt, but for ſome advantage that they draw 
% from it *.” Thus, with them the ibis, the ichneumon, 
che cat and dog, as well as the bull, were ſacred. The cre- 
pitus ventris, on the ſame principle, was ſo alſo among the 

Romans; and after they had got into the way of immorta- 
lizing great and beneficial events, together with the inſtru- 
ments of them, a gooſe, on a certain feſtival, was. carried 
about the city in honourable triumph; becauſe, by its cack- 
ling, it once had ſaved the capitol; while the poor dog, for 
neglecting to bark on that memorable occaſion, was ſolemn- 
Iy crucified. | © 
The ſame ideas gradually introduced another ſpecies of 
idolatry, of the moſt pernicious kind, and which ſome ſup- 
Poſe to have been the moſt ancient of any, namely, the 
deification and worſhip of mortal man, under the name of 
heroes, demons, or demi-gods. This crept it under a pre- 
| tence of filial piety, veneration for princes, or gratitude to 
public benefactors. Whoever had rendered himſelf illu- 
ſtrious, or had conferred any ſignal benefit on man- 
| kind, was - commemorated after his deceaſe with ex- 
travagant honours ; his virtues were extolled, his he- 
roic exploits rehearſed, pompous funeral rites were per- 
formed, ſepulchres and ſtatues were raiſed to his memo- 
ry; and in proceſs of time, prieſts and altars, ſacrifices and 
hibations, games and ſolemn feſtivals were conſecrated to him. 
Philo-biblius, quoted by Euſebius, affirms, * That the moſt 
ancient barbarians, eſpecially the Phenicians and Egyp- 
*« tians, from whom other people took this cuſtom, reckon- 

| SN « eq 


* « Ipfi illi qui irridentur Egyptii, nullam belluam, niſi ob aliquam uti- 
litatem quam ex ea caperent, conſecraverunt.'? De Nat. Deor, I. 1. 


C3 


« ed thoſe among the greateſt Gods, who had been the in- 
« ventors of things uſeful and neceſſary to human life, and 
« who had been benefactors to the nations; and it was to 
* them they conſecrated pillars. and ſtatues, and dedicated 
« ſacred feſtivals *.” It was this firſt introduced the wor- 


„ 


„ 


found particular countenance from magiſtrates, and the pu- 
blic laws of the moſt eivilized ſtates, under a pretext of its 
policy and utility to the commonwealth, as being an incite- 
ment to virtuous and noble deeds ; whereby the pride of 
man was flattered, with the ſecret hope of obtaining a per- 
petual name, if not divine honours after death. Thefe ho- 
nours were not confined to kings and legiſlators, great ge- 
nerals and heroes, in the modern ſenſe of the word; nor 


yet to the patrons of learning, promoters of curious arts, 


and authors of uſeful inventions; but alſo were decreed or 
allowed to ſuch private perſons as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by ſuch actions as were ſuppoſed to be reputable to 
the dead, and exemplary to the living f. Theſe were of- 
87 | | | | „ 

* Euſeb. Prepar, Evang. l. 1. cap. 9. | f 

+. © The founders of improved policy; the great maſters of arts or arms; 

* the triumphant invaders of foreign liberties; or the more enviable guar- 
% dians, or reſtorers of their own national ones; theſe are ſome of thoſe 
« glittering images, which, in our advanced days, generally form the cha- 
« rater of an hero. Hardly, indeed, ſhall we be brought to enter into fo 
10 ee, an idea of it, as yet antiquity aſſures us to have been the true 
„original one: in which the occupation of an ordinary huſbandman, 
« thatcher, huntſman, or mechanic of the moſt ſordid claſs, a mere com- 
* mon blackſmith, as Lucian has it, pahhing all his days amidſi ſparks and 
„ ſmoke, was n ſufficient recommendation to heroiſm in his lifetime, and to 
« deification afterwards. For this was the practice of the ruder and more 
„ barbarous ages, that in the eagerneſs of a too forward gratitude ta thoſe 
*« firſt benefactors, and to their kind, who had in any degree contributed to the 
i better accommodation of life, they no ſooner ſaw them removed by death, 
from the ſociety and commerce of men, but they exalted them to that of 
the gods. Nor was indeed the gradation at all unſuitable to the genius of 
„ thoſe times, that having firſt worſhipped their natural benefactors, the 
1 ſun, moon, and ſtars, in gratitude for the ſeveral natural benefits derived 
« to them from their agency and influence, they ſhould next pay the ſame 


„ compliment to their civil ones, who had, as it were, improved upon _—_ 
2 ; ; - od . « * 
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ten conſecrated to pious and eternal memory, either by 
their country or their kindred ; at the time of their deceaſe, 


or more commonly a long time after. And as hence all 
nations came to have. their tutelary gods called div indigetes, 


their houſehold gods (4:2 /ares et penates) and their Sacra gen- 


tilitia, or the peculiar religions of particular families. And 
as the true hiſtory of many of theſe demon- gods was either 
utterly unknown, or hid in the uncertainty of remote anti- 


uity, or elſe contained nothing extraordinary, in order to 
ſpread the air of divinity about them, and to warrant the 


' abotbeofis, common facts were magnified into wonders *, 


and fabulous ſtories invented and told of them at pleafure. 
To give them greater honour, and to preſerve their names 


more certainly from periſhing, they called them by the 
names of certain ſtars, whereby their celeſtial and terreſtrial - 


deities were confounded together, and worſhip paid to both 
under the ſame names, though often deſcribed as having 


1 very different relations, qualities, and actions belonging to 


them, which involved their worſhippers, and all the learned 
fince, in inextricable mazes of confuſion and contradiction, 
in pretending to give any diſtinct account of them. The 

| | | | | heroic 


« the others had began; had carried their beneficent deſign into ſtill farther 
« execution; enlarged the ſphere of human happineſs, and inſtructed their 
« contemporaries at once to multiply the comforts of life, and guard againſt 
« the inconveniencies inſeparable from a merely natural ſtate of it.” Co- 


ven try. Hiſt. of Falſe Relig. p. 248, &c. — | 


* « Gratitude for benefits received is a natural reſult of that inborn ſelf- y 


« love which is the great ruling principle of human action; and would 


« operate, we may eaſily imagine, with a force unknown to us of later 


« days, in thoſe ages of rude undiſguiſed naturò the ſimplicity of which 
% could only be equalled by their extreme helpleſſneſs. Under ſuch cir- 
% cumſtances, the ſlighteſt ſervices to the public would be received with all 


* the rapture of the moſt important obligation, and raiſe the reputation of 


« their author to an height ſomething more than mortals, as indeed they 
« might well do, conſidering the low ſtandard of ordinary attainments in 


+ the ſame earlier times. For it is in this view I cannot, I muſt confeſs, 
help looking upon the renowned labours of the heroic ages, though gene- 


« rally repreſented to us, by ancients as well as moderns, with a pomp of 
« deſcription, which might even do honour to a much more advanced and 
« embelliſhed period of affairs; but the truth is, being complimented with 


« divinity, by the grateful weakneſs of their own times, they had both the 


natural uncertainty of tradition, and the diſpoſition which moſt people have 
to heighten what they do not underſtand, to exalt them into wonders, I had 
« almoſt ſaid worthy of divinity, in ſucceeding ages; whilſt the few who 
« were wiſe enough to ſee through the delufion, were at the ſame time 
« crafty enough to let it paſs with the reſt of the world, till they had by 
degrees extracted a ſyſtem of refined arid gainful politics, out of what was 
at firſt mere artleſs admiration, and ignorant amazement.,” Thid. p. 25 1, 


We. 


* 
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heroic deities of one country were alſo confounded with 
others of the ſame quality in another, whether they were 
the ſame hiſtoric perſons originally or not. Thus the Ofi- 
ris of Egypt, the Bel of the Chaldeans, the Baal of the 
Phenicians, whoſe worſhip Jezebel brought from Tyre into 
Iſrael, ſignified both a deified mortal and the fun *. Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, who was ſtyled Optimus Maximus, the fa- 
ther of gods and men, was identified and worſhipped pro- 
miſcuoully with the Jupiter Cretenſis, whoſe ſepulchre was 
ſhown. Jove, the thunderer, and the adulterer, raviſh- 
er, &c. were conſidered as one and the ſame + Thus men 
of human paſfions, and thoſe whoſe lives and characters ex- 
hibited nothing but examples of flagrant vices and mon- 
ſtrous villanies, were exalted to the higheſt heavens, and be- 
came the ſupreme objects of the worſhip of a degenerate 
world. | 
| _ Diodorus 
* Seden. de Diis Syr. Prol. c:p. 3. P. 5 1. 6 

On the ſame ſubje&t Lord Herbert obſerves, © Initio heroas in aſtris 
« plerumque, aſtra in heroibus colentes, adeo ut cognomines ita eſſent, ne- 
« que ſatis judicari poſſet, nam aniles de 1is contextæ fabulæ ad aſtra my- 
« ſtice, an ad homines mythice pertinerent.” De Rel. Gent. c. xi. 

Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory ſays, that the moſt ancient way of mens 
4 paying their acknowledgments to their benefactors (bene merentibus) was, 
« by deifying them after their deceaſe, and that the ſeveral appellations of 
“the gods and of the ſtars are derived from the meritorious actions of 
„men.“ Quippe et omnium aliorum nomina deorum, et que ſupra retuli ſyde- 
rum, ex hominum nata ſunt meritis. lib. 2. The firſt idolatry therefore, 
ſays Toland, did not proceed from the beauty, or order, or influence of the 
« ſtars, but men obſerving books to periſh by fire, worms, or rottenneſs, and 
« jron, braſs, or marble, not leſs ſubje& to violent hands, or the injuries of 
« the weather, they impoſed on the ſtars (as the only everlaſting monu- 
« ments) the proper names of their heroes, or of ſomething memorable in 
« their hiſtory. Eratoſthenes the Cyrenian wrote a book of the conſtella- 
« tions, yet extant, wherein he delivers the reaſons of their names, which 


« are perpetual alluſions to ancient hiſtory, though. wonderfully disfigured 
« by time, and for the moſt part mere fables.” Letters to Serena. Let. 3. 


7. 74. 


+ Ille pater, rectorque deũm, cui dextra triſulcis 
Ignibus armata eſt, qui nutu concutit orbem, 
Induitur tauri faciem. Ovid. Metam. l. 2. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipſo ; 

Nec viget quidquam fimile aut ſecundum. 
Gentis humane pater atque cuſtos 

Orte Saturno, Hor, J. 1. Od. 12. 


In like manner Juno boaſts in Virgil: 


— —— Divam incedo regina Joviſque 
Et ſoror et conjux.. En. l. 1. 


; ( 64 ) 
Diodorus Siculus teſtifies, that the Cretans maintained, 
that moſt of the gods were born among them, being me 
who for their benefits to the public, had obtained immorta 
honours *, Calimachus, in his hymn to Jupiter, charges 
the Cretans as liars, for pretending that they had his ſepul- 
chre among them, whereas he never died, but exiſted al- 
ways; yet he himſelfaffirms the m_ iter to have been 
born in Arcadia, Euhemerus, the Meffinian, as LaQan- 
tins informs us, wrote a hiſtory of the births, marriages, off- 
ſpring, actions, government, and death of theſe ridiculous dei- 
ties, and ſhewed, as Cotta, in Cicero, notes, both when they 
« died, and where their ſepulchres were to be ſeen +.” In 
another place, the Roman philoſopher ſcruples not to ſay, 
« That almoſt the whole heaven is filled with the haman 
race: That upon ſearching into the ancient accounts, and 
% what the Greek writers have delivered from them, it 
„ will be found, that even thoſe that are accounted the 
greater deities, were taken from among men into hea- 
ven: That their ſepulchres were ſhewn in Greece; and 
„that theſe things were delivered in the myſteries them- 
“ felves, as thoſe that were initiated knew f”. _ | 
It was in the Eleuſinian, or greater myſteries, that theſe 
difcoveries were made, which were originally celebrated 
m Egypt, in honour of Iſis and Oſiris, their deiged king and 
queen, wherein the death of the good Oftris, and the affliction 
of Iſis in conſequence thereof, was every year myſtically re- 
| roy Something 8 to theſe was repreſented in 
e Syrian rites 5j, eſpecially in the great feſtival appointed 
4 i OO to 


* * £ 8 % | 
5 he Ab Euhemero autem et mortes et ſepulturæ demonſtrantur deorum.“ 
De Nat. Dear. I. 1. c. 42. 1 

+ © Totum prope cœlum nonne humano genere completum eſt? Si vero 
« ſcrutari vetera, et ex his ea quæ ſcriptores Greciz prodiderunt, eruere co- 
e ner; ipfi illi, majorum gentium dii qui habentur, hine a nobis profecti, 
e in cœlum reperientur. Quare quorum demonſtrantur ſepulchra in Græ- 
cia reminiſcere, quoniam es initiatus, quæ traduntur in myſteriis; tum 
« denique quam late hoc pateat intelliges.” Tuſc. Dip J. 1. cap. 12. 

« Suſcepit autem vita hominum conſuetudoque communis, ut beneficiis 
excellentes viros in cœlum fama ac voluntate tollerent; hinc Hercules, 
« hine Caſtor et Pollux,“ Cc. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. : 

§ The ceremonies uſed in the feaſts of Iſis and Adonis in Phenicia, they | 
are commonly ſuppoſed to be the ſame. Jerom on Ezek. viii. 14. con- 
| ceives that the weeping of Thammuz refers to the idolaters who celebrated 

theſe feaſts of Adonis. On this idea alſo, Milton has founded the follow- 
g beautiful deſcription, which he hath given of this feſtival. 


Thammuz came next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 


The 


( 5s ) 


10 commemorate the death of Adonis, which was bd 


with ſuch ſigns of ſorrow by the eaſtern women, and con- 
verted the next day into exceſſive joy, on pretence that let- 


ters came, importing that he was alive and taken up into 
heaven. With ſome variations, theſe eaſtern myſteries 
were tranſported into Greece, and were dedicated to the 


honour of Ceres *. Others were alſo inſtituted in honour 


of their patron deities, in all their chief cities. Though 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe, de 1/d. et Qfr. cenſures Euhemerus 
for repreſenting the gods as having been of mortal race; yet 
he makes it there appear, that ſome of the Egyptian prieſts 
| themſelves, ſpeaking of Oſiris, whom they call the great 
and good, the lord of all, gave an account of his birth, his 
actions and exploits ; that he was King of Egypt; and that 
he drew the Egyptians from a ſavage beaſtly way of living, 
by teaching them agriculture and the uſe of grain, giving 
them laws and teaching them how to honour the gods. 
They mentioned the years of his reign ; the time and cir- 
cumſtances of his death; and e to ſhew his ſe- 
pulchre. 

But however ſome were diſpoſed. to diſguiſe the matter 
for the credit of their religion, after Chriſtianity had clearly 


expoſed the abſurdity and wickedneſs of that wretched ſy- 


ſtem ; yet nothing is more indubitable, than that the great- 
er part of the heathen idols had been originally mortal men; 
and the principal part of their worſhip, and the moſt pom- 
pous and folemn parts of it were notiang elſe than poſthu- 

- I mous 


The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, 
In am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day; 

While ſmooth Adonis, from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppoſed with blood 

Of Thammu⸗ yearly wounded : the love-tale 

Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 

Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 

Ezekiel faw, when, by the vition led, 

His eyes ſurveyed the dark idolatries | | 
Of alienated Juda. | Par. Loſt, b. 1. v. 446. 


- * Arnobius tells us, that the hiſtory of Ceres, and her teaching the 
people the uſe of corn, was the principal ſubject of the Eleufinian my- 
ſteries. On this account they had the name of initiations, or beginnings, as 
Turnebius notes, * ab initiis vitæ, inventis a Cerere legibus. in quarum re- 
*«* rum memoriam fiebant, cum antea ferino ritu homines ſibi vitam propa- 
be e Arnob. adv. Gent. I. 5. Turn. Comment. in Cicer. de Leg. 


Of the fanie import is a paſſage of Cicero in his book againſt Verres. 
cap. 27. 
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mous honours paid to their memories, of which they were 
ſuppoſed to be conſcions; and in return for which they 
were believed to become their protectors, and to be able to 
beſtow ſignal benefits upon their votaries. Theſe were the 
demons or devils, to which the Gentiles ſacrificed inſtead 
of God. Not'only the fables of their poets, the teſtimony 
of their hiſtorians, but the whole fabric of their worſhip 
proclaimed it; the tenor of their laws avouched it, and the 
doctrine of their philoſophers allowed it. Among the an- 
cientlaws of the twelve tables were the following: Let the 
« gods be worſhipped, as well thoſe who have always been 
„ thought heavenly, as thoſe whoſe merits have placed 
% them in heaven, as Hercules, Bacchus, Eſculapins, Ca- 
„ ſtor and Pollux, Romulus. Let thoſe commendable 
& qualities, by which heroes have obtained heaven, be 
& ranked among the gods, and let temples be erected to 
© them.” © Let every one enjoy the temples conſecrated 
“ by his forefathers, the ſacred groves in his fields, and the 
“ oratories of his Lares: and let every one uſe the rites 
& obſerved in his own family, and by his anceftors in the 
« worſhip of his domeſtic gods. © Let every man conſtant- 
& ly and perpetually ' obſerve his family feſtivals.” © Let 
« law-ſuits be ſuſpended on the feſtivals of the gods, and 
let the ſlaves have leave to celebrate them, after they 
% have done their work: and that it may be known on 
* what days they fall, let them be ſet down in the kalen- 
“dars *. Among the Attic laws, this was one: Let it 
© be a law among the Athenians, for ever ſacred and in- 
“ violable, always to render due homage in public towards 
the gods, and native heroes, according to the uſual cu- 
4 ftom of the country, and with all poſſible {incerity, to 
offer in private firſt-fruits, with anniverſary 'cakes +.” 
Socrates taught, that © he that honoureth the gods accord- 
ing to the laws, honoureth them as he ought f. And 
in his apology before his judges, he wonders how Miletus 
(his accuſer) came to know that he did not eſteem them to 
be gods, whom the city regerded as fuch, fince many had 
ſeen him ſacrificing on the common feſtivals, and at the pu- 
blic altars. The ſame may he ſaid of Plato: And in his 
republic, he would have © all thole who die valiantly in 
Te: | - 6. the 


* © Divos et eos qui cœleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto ; et ollos quos in 
„ cœlum merita vocarint, ut Hercules, &. 

T Potter's Grec. Antig. vol. 1. þ. 136. 

+ Kenoph. Memor. lib. 1. cap. 1. U 1ib, 4. cap. 6. 


1 


„the field to be made demons, and the oracle to be con- 
«© ſulted how they ſhould be buried and honoured; and ac- 
„ cordingly their ſepulchres ever . afterwards to be ſerved 
and adored as the ſepulchres of demons.” As to the of- 
fice of theſe demons, as well as thoſe who never had lived 
in human bodies, he taught, that God is net approached 
by men, but all the intercourſe between the ſovereign 
« celeſtial gods and men, is performed by the mediation of 
« demons; that they are reporters and carriers from men 
to the gods, and again from the gods to men; of the ſup- 
« plications and prayers of the one, and of the injunctions 
& and rewards of devotion from the other *. A like account 
is given of them by Apulems, who repreſents them as 
„carrying up the prayers of men to the gods, and bringing 
% down the . favours of the gods to men; and that all 
« things on earth are performed by their afliftance and mi- 
« niſtry +.” Here then we have the true origin and foun- 
dation of the religious worſhip paid to ſaints and angels. 
When Paul preached Chriſt to the Athenians, as riſen 
from the dead, that people, ſo much accuſtomed and ad- 


dicted to the ſuperſtitious worſhip of the dead, preſently 


ſuppoſed him to be the ſetter forth of ſome new demon- gods, 
as the word in the original denotes; an as the examination 
of the pretenſions of ſtrange gods belonged to the court of 
Areopagus, the cauſe was referred unto it. In his apology 
there, he ſeverely taxes them with their exceſſive ſuperſti- 
tion in this reſpect: Ye men of Athens, I perceive that 
46 you are in all things too ſuperſtitious,” or too full of de- 
N mons 


* Plat. in Sympos. 


+ « Czterum ſunt quzedam divine maths poteſtates inter ſummum ętlie- | 


ra et infimas terras, in iſto interſitz aeris ſpatio, per quas et deſideria 
« noſtra et merita ad deos commeant: hos Graco nomine Demones 
* nuncupant, inter terricolas cœlicolaſque vectores, hinc precum, inde 
donorum ; qui ultro citroque portant-hinc petitiones inde ſuppetias: ceu 
* quidem utriuſque interpretes et ſalutigeri. - Cuncta ccleſtium voluntate 
« et numine et auctoritate, ſed demonum obſequio et opera et miniſterio 
* fieri arbitrandum eſt. “ 

« Eft et ſecundo ſignißcatu ſpecies demonum, animus humanus emeritis 
* ſtipendiis vitæ corpore ſuo abjurans: hune vetere Latina lingua reperio 


* 
** 


Lemurem dictitatum. Cum vers incertum eſt que cuique eorum ſortitio 


« evenerit, utrum Lar ſit an Zarva, nomine ianem Deum nuncupant; 
« ſcilicet honoris gratia Dei vocabulum additum eſt. Quippe tantam eos 
„Deos appellant qui ex, eodem numero juſte ac prudenter vitæ currieulo 
gubernato, pro numine poſtea ab hominibus proditi; fanis et ceremoniis 
vulgo advertuntur; ut in Bœotia Amphiaraus, in Africa Mopſus, in E- 
* gypto Oſiris, alius . gentium, ſeulapius ubique.“ Apul. De Deo 
Socrat. 7 
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mons already, as the word may be rendered *. A greater 
number of feſtivals, it is ſaid, were celebrated in Athens, 
than in any other city. The Greeks and Romans impro- 
ved greatly upon the religion of the Orientals; ſerving not 
only the ancient divinities, which they had borrowed from 


them, in the manner which they called religion, but alſo 


ſtill creating new ones of their own, or adopting them from 
their neighbours, with whom they had intercourſe, or whom 
they had ſubdued. The latter, in their wars, had a cuſtom 
of evocating in a ſolemn manner, the tutelary gods of any 


city, when they were about to attack it, inviting them over 


to join their ſtandard, vowing for a reward to build them 
temples, and to appoint ſolemn ſports for them +. A de- 
'cree of their ſenate could at any time exalt a mortal to di- 
vinity at pleaſure f. And of theſe honours they were not 


| ſparing, eſpecially in the later ages of their empire: When 


not only their emperors were deified upon their deceaſe, by 
a long and pompous proceſs appointed for that purpoſe, cal- 
led the Apotheoſis, the ceremonies of which are deſcribed 
at large in the antiquities and hiſtories of that people z but 


they alſo laviſhed them upon their wives, their miſtreſſes, or 


unworthy 


* ArioiSarwovrertpuc: The word by etymology ſignifies a worſhipper of 
demons, and was anciently uſed in this ſenſe, but was afterwards applied to 
a ſuperſtitious perſon: as the Latin word which denotes that diſpoſition or 
quality which renders a man ſuch, ſeems alſo to be derived from the exceſ- 
five veneration which was paid to the dead, and the cuſtom of honouring 
their memorials. So Lactantius, * Syper/titroft vocantur aut ii qui ſuperſti- 


tem memoriam defunctorum colunt, aut qui parentibus ſuis ſuperſtites, 


« celebrant imagines eorum domi tanquam deos penates. Nam qui novos 
« ſibi ritus deſumebant, ut deorum vice mortuos honcerarent, quos ex homi- 
« nibus in cœlum receptos putabant, hos /zper/titzo/os vocabant. | Eos vero 
% qui publicos et antiquos deos colerent e nominabant.“ Unde 
Virgilius; Vana ſupenſtitio veterumque ignara deorum. Lactant. Lſlit. 
Divin. | 8 | 5 

f A form of this ceremony of evocation is given in Macrobius of the fol- 
lowing tenor: © If it be a god, if it be a goddeſs that hath the city of Car- 
« thage in protection ;—and thou eſpecially, whoſoever thou art, the patron 
« of this city and people, I pray and beſeech, and with your leave require 


you to abandon the people and city of Carthage, to forſake the places, 


% temples, ceremonies and incloſures of their city; to go dway from them, 
and to ſtrike fear, terror and aſtoniſhment into that people and city, and 
* having left it to come to Rome, to me and mine, and that our cities, 
* temples, &c. be more acceptable to you; that you would take the charge 
* of me, of the people of Rome, and of my foldiers,—if you do fo, I vew, 
Oc.“ Macrob. Saturn. lib. 3. cap. 8. ps 

| © For this they are juſtly derided by Tertullian: Thoſe are not gods 


whom men have uot decreed ſo to be, and who have been condemned by 


their ſentence.—-Wonderful !—the Godhead among you depends on the 
* approbation of man: Is a god not acceptable to man, he ſhall not be 2 
** god: man muſt be favourable to his god.” Apol. cap. 5. & 1 ; "i 
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unworthy favourites. Thus Antinous, the minion of A- 
drian, had many temples built for him, and his memory 
was celebrated by a feaf and {ports appointed for him, with 
prieſts and an oracle at his tomb. Several who were impa- 
tient to enjoy theſe honours, and ſweets of divinity, and 
leſt they ſhould miſs of them upon their deceaſe, thought 
proper to anticipate them in their- lifetime ; and in this, 
they found their ſycophants very ready to gratify them &. 
But, what is yet more ſtrange, thoſe who made pretenſions 
to philoſophy, were tainted with the epidemic infection, 
and were ſeized with the common phrenzy of canonizing 


thoſe for whom they had a high regard, after their deceaſe. 


Cicero, after the loſs of his daughter Tullia, could ſcarce 
think, ſpeak or write of any thing elſe, but of building a 
coſtly fane, of offering incenſe and ſacrifices, and preſenting 
ſupplications to his Tullia +. Socrates, whom ſome have 
ſo highly extolled as a martyr to the Unity, not only in his 
life-time was a conformiſt to the vulgar devotion, and at his 
death ordered a cock to be ſacrificed to Æſculapius; but, 
what may ſeem almoſt incredible, had divine honours paid 
to himſelf after his death, by ſome of his diſciples, who not 


only celebrated his birth-day, but dedicated a temple and a 


fountain to his name. We read that the Athenians, re- 
penting of their unjuſt ſentence, as a kind of reparation, e- 
rected a ſtatue to perpetuate his memory: And his admirers 


not 


* Domitian commanded, that in all writings, he ſhould be {tiled a god; 
and that his images ſhould be of gold and filver, and placed in the capitol 
among the gods. Commodus and Diocleſian aſſumed the fame title, and re- 
quired their images to be worſhipped. Caligula cauſed a temple to be erec- 
ted for him, and took up his abode in the capitol, that he might dwell with 
Jupiter. He would fit in} the midſt of the images of the gods, ſometimes 
with a golden beard and belt like Jupiter, ſometimes with a trident like 
Neptune. He cauſed the moſt coſtly fowls and birds to be facrificed to him: 
but being angry that Jupiter was preferred to him, he built a temple in his 
palace; cauſed the heads of moſt of the idols to be broken off, and his own 


placed in their room, threatened to baniſh ſupiter out of the city, becauſe, 


by rain, he hindered his paſtimes, &c. Fulgos. 7b. 9. cap. 8. 

+ * Fanum fieri volo; neque hoc mihi erui poteit : ſepulchri ſimilitudi- 
* nem effugere, non tam propter pœnam leg is ſtudeo, quam ut maxime aſ- 
« ſequar epotheo/in : quod poteram, fi in ipſa villa facerem : ſed, ut fepe 
« locuti ſumus, commutationes dominorum reformido. In agro ubicumque 
*« fecero mihi videor aſſequi poſſe, ut poſteritas habeat religionem“ Cic. 
Ep. 36. J. 12.—“ Si ullum unquam animal conſecrandum fait, illud pro- 
« fecto fuit. Si Cadmi aut Amphytrionis progenies, aut Tyndari in cœlum 
„ tollenda fama fuit, huic idem honos certe dicandus eſt, quod quidem fa- 
« ciam, teque omnium optimam. doctiſſimamque approbantibus diis im- 
« mortalibus ipfis in eorum cætu locatam ad opinionem omaium mortalium 
5 conſecrabo.” Cicer. in Lad, div. Inſt. I. 1. c. 15. See Bayle's Crit. 
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not only kept his natalitia, or the anniverſary of his birth, 
but wore the figure of his head about them, on gems in 
their rings or ſeals, till their veneration was carried the 
length of religious worſhip at laſt: As we learn from Mari- 
nus, the diſciple and ſucceſſor of Proclus at Athens, in the 
life which he wrote of his maſter *. | ; 
Thus the abominable ſyſtem of heroic or demon-worſhip, 
in the Pagan world, appears to have ariſen from an indiſ- 
creet.method of honouring the memqry, and commemora- 
ting the virtues of the dead. It was at firſt no doubt ma- 
naged more modeſtly, and might have the aſpect of nothing 
more than civil reſpect, or decent funeral obſequies. The 
Egyptian rites of ſepulture, it is probable, contributed 
greatly to eſtabliſn it. With them the merits of a perſon's 
life was ſolemnly tried before he received interment, his 
actions rehearſed, and panegyrical orations pronoun- 
ced, if he was found to deſerve them. Their manner of 
embalming and depoſiting their dead, preſerved their me- 
mory more freſh, and gave ſurviving friends opportunity 
of ſeeing and viſiting them f. When pillars or tombs were 
| 80 ee ended 


M,arinus, relating the happy preſages of Proclus' ſucceeding in the Pla- 
tonic ſchool, ſays, that as he arrived at the Piræum Nicolas, who after- 
 « wards grew famous in the art of declamation, but ſtudied then under the 
„ Profeflors at Athens, went down to the port as to one of his acquaintance, 
& to receive and lodge him as his countryman ; for Nicolas was likewiſe a 
« Lycian, and ſo he conducted him into the city. But Proclus, finding 
„ himſelf weary after his voyage, ſat down by the way in the chapel of So- 
* crates, when as yet he neither knew nor had heard that Socrates was ho- 
“ noured in any place thereabouts, and prayed Nicolas that he would him- 
*« ſelf fit down a little, and, if he could, any where, to help him to ſome 
water. The other obeying him, ordered ſome to be brought immediate- 
« ly, and that from no other place, but from that ſame conſecrated ground: 
“% for the fountain of Socrates's ſtatue was not far from thence. Now, as 
he was drinking, Nicolas, who thought of it only juſt then, ſaid to him, 
« this is a good omen, that you have ſat in the temple of Socrates, and that 
there you drank the firſt Attic water. Then Proclus riſing up, u p- 
* oxvvxc, and worſhipping, proceeded on his way to the city.” Mar. Vit. 
| Procli. cap. 10. | | | 
* What began in the ſimplicity of a few artleſs funeral ceremonies, 
and more obvious tokens of concern for the loſs of a late departed bene- 
factor, was, in a ſucceſſion of time and politics, wrought up into all the 
« gainful intricacies, and elaborated horrors of a periodical and more ſo- 
* lemnly religious myſtery. 2 > os 
« Hiſtorians are, I think, univerſally agreed, that the Egyptians . were 
the firſt of mankind who were known to have been acquainted both with 
the names and hiſtories of the chief hero-gods of Paganiſm.” (Diod. Sic. 
I. 1.) They are ſaid to © have been the original authors of a public divine 
„ worſhip: to have inſtituted from the earlieſt memory amongſt themſelves 
* the practice of ſtated meetings, proceſſions and. ſolemnities of a . 
| « kind; 
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erected to them; they began to be piouſly viſited, and be 


came the places of worſhip and ſacrifice; and after 'deifica- 
= 7 2 N tion 


„kind; and to have given the example of ſuch periodical obſervances, and 
«+ more pompous and more ſplendid ſuperſtitions to moſt other parts of the 
« Pagan world. From a careful attention to what they are reported to have 
<« practiſed in the worſhip of their two principal hero deities Oſiris and Iſis, 
«© we may form a kind of theory or general idea in our minds of the quality of 
« hero-worſhip at large. Antiquity informs us, that ſome of the maſt celebra- 
ted inſtances of heroic ſuperſtition, in different ages and countries, were but 
the adopted rites of the two divinities juſt mer.tioned : an evidence, that 
„they were at leaſt the ſame in kind, if not ſtrictly ſuch in ſubſtance. 
„All of them, (what I believe, we might venture to aſſert of every inſtance 
« of heroic worſhip without reſerve,) founded in the ſame general reaſons 
« and principles, and partaking, upon the whole, of one common purpoſe, 
deſign and ſentiment. The character which antiquity has preſerved to 
us of the Egyptian Oſiris and Iſis, is, that they were a very early king and 
« queen of Egypt, whoſe reign was one continued ſeries of public benefac- 
« tions and ſervices both to their kingdom and neighbourhood. Or, what 
„is more probably, the more literal truth of their caſe, they were two very 
active, benevolent, and public ſpirited perſons at the head of a colony in 
« Egypt, at the time of its firſt peopling, who taught many uſeful inventions 
„and accommodations of life, Cc. The loſs of a perſon ſo valuable to 
„Egypt as Ofiris, raiſed a public concern among the Egyptians, with a ſui- 
table reſentment againft the inſtruments of his death. As the beſt teſtimo- 
« ny of their reſpect the Egyptians could now offer him, he had funeral ho- 
„ nours decreed bim by the common voice of his people; which were per- 


« formed with all the demonſtrations ef natural unfeigned mourning. In 


* the celebration whereof, the tranſports of public reverence and affection 
to his memory ran fo high, that the ceremony of his obſequies was con- 
« cluded in that of his apotheoſis.— The Egyptians perſuaded themſelves 
upon this occaſion, that Ofiris might yet have it in his power to be propi- 
* tious'to his late-loved country, in ſome ſecret way of communication with 
« jt. They accordingly converted, as we may ſay, his ſeulchre into his 
altar. And having made him the offering there of their moſt affectionate 


„ acknowledgements fer his paſt ſervices, intreated of him the continuance 


*« of his favour towards them in ſuch future inſtances of his aſſiſtance as the 
« intereſts of Egypt might require. And, as a farther engagement upon 
« him to this purpoſe, they agreed to meet annually at this tomb, at each 
*+ periodical return of the ſeaſon of his interment; and to perform the like 
public lamentations; as upon the preſent occaſion, to his imured manes; 
«© renewing at the fame time upon their minds by certain expreſſive cere- 
© monies, the, memory both of his ſufferings and benefactions, and recog- 
„ nizing him for their patron or tutclar demon by. more ſolemn and expli- 
eit acts of natural worſhip. Iſis lived ſome time atter the deceaſe of Oſi- 
ris and continuing to endear herſelf all along to the Egyptians, by a ſe- 
* ries of repeated kindneſſes towards them, was, upon her death, admitted to 
„a participation with him in his divine honours. And from henceforth the 
„annual celebration of the funeral rites of theſe two deified heroes became 
ea ſtanding ſolemnity of the Egyptian religion. This was the true meaning 
and origin of that gloomy and diſmal air which {ome of the chief religious 
* ceremonies of Egypt carried with them; and of the Egyptians performing 
many things in honour of their gods, reſembling the common practice of 
a funeral.“ Hit. of Falſe Relig. Converſ. IV. p. 267, Go. 5 
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tion was eſtabliſhed, they became aſylums, ſacred and in- 
violable, where criminals themſelves were-privileged from 
puniſhment. Even the cuſtomary funeral rites among theſe 

ancient nations, favoured ſtrongly of this ſuperſtition, and 
were mixed and ſucceeded with ſeveral acts of religious ho- 
mage, as appears from their luſtrations and libations, 
their manner of appeaſing and,invocating the Manes, their 
keeping the Novemdialia, Denicalia, and anniverſary days 

in which ſacrifices were offered . And when the form of 

. Apotheolis was introduced, it was performed as a more ſo- 

- lemn funeral, and at the inſtant the body was conſumed to 

aſhes on the pile, an eagle was let fly to heaven, tranſport- 
ing the ſoul of the hero thither, to be placed among the 
The 


+ * ” % 
% Egypti incolz in adytis habent idolum Ofiridis ſepultum, hoc annujs 
& 1uRtibus plangunt.“ Jul. Firmic. de Error. prof. rel, c. 2. 5 
« Didicimus exordium demonis, imo hominis in dæmonem conſecrati: 
omnia enim idola ex mortuorum errore creverunt.” Hieron. in J. 


'In the Roman funerals of noted perſons, beds filled with waxen images 
of the anceſtors of the deceaſed, together with other ſtatues and emblems, were 
carried in the fune al proceſſion. Auguſtus ordered ſix hundred beds of ima- 
ges to be carried before at the funeral of Marcellus, and Sylla was accompa- 

nied with no leſs than 6,000. Sometimes the neareſt relations, or fome pu- 
blic ſpeaker aſcended the roſtrum, and made an oration in praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed. When the pile was kindled, the winds were addreſſed to aſſiſt the 
flames ;—the bodies of beaſts, and ſometimes of men, were thrown on the 
pile as a ſacrifice to the manes. At the concluſion, the deceaſed was thrice 
addrefled with a vale, and the prayer it tibi terra levis; and the company 
diſmiſſed with an aſperſion of holy water. 5 | 

Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olive, 5 

Luſtravitque viros, dixitque noviſſima verba. Virg. Zn. 6. 


After the funerals, feaſts were inſtituted in honour of the dead, ſome of 
them public, and ſome of them private. At the end of nine or ten days, or p 
at the end of the month, they ailembied to feaſt or perform ſacrifices for the 
defuv&t. They adorned the tombs with flowers and garlands, and, made li- 
bations of wine, milk, and the blood of victims. Thoſe facrifices were cal- 
led Inferiæ. The feaſts called Parentalia, were alſo kept at their tombs, 
and repaits were prepared both for the dead and the living; the former con- 
fiſting of beans, ſalt, bread, eggs ad the fleſh of victims, with other things, 
part of which 'was burnt on the tomb, as conſecrated to the dead, and part 
of them left for the ghoſts to feed upon. Beſides, there was a particular 

time yearly allotted for honouring the dead, in the month of February, when 
the Feralia, or feaſts of the ghoſts were celebrated. On all theſe occafions 
prayers were made for, or to the dead, and ſometimes gladiatorial ſhows, 
and other {ports were publicly exhibited, when perſons were of ſuch rank 
as to afford them. The poets are full of theſe deſcriptions, 


All night Achilles hails Patroclus ſoul, | 

With large libations from the flowing bowl. Pope's Hom. II. 23. 

: 5 Animamque ſepulchro = 
Condimus, et magna ſupremum voce ciemus, Virg. En. 3. 


(193 1 


The religious regard paid to ſepulchres, and the fupetſli. 


tious rites which began to be performed there, is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt origin of temples or ſacred edifices 


among the Pagans. It is not improbable, that theſe ancient 
and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Egyptian pyramids, were a 


kind of monumental temples. Certain cuſtoms: uſed in 
mourning and honouring the dead were prohibited in the 
divine laws. to the Jews; the ſacrifices of the Gentiles are 
ſtyled the ſacrifices of the dead; and their temples, in which 


they did partake of them, were the temples and tables of 


demons *. Idolaters are repreſented in Iſaiah as ſacrificing 
in gardens, and remaining among the graves, and lodging 
in the monuments +, The fathers were wont to ſpeak of 
the Pagan temples as no other than ſepulchres . Fruden- 
tius repreſents them in the ſame light: 


Et tot templa Dem Rome quot in urbe ſe uber 


Heroum, numerare licet. Lib. 1. 


As they ſuppoſed the pillars and 1 1mages after their conſe- 


cration were inhabited, and in; ſome ſort animated by the 


demons : So they ſuppoſed the like preſence and power at 


the coffins and tombs where their relics were depoſited. 
On this account, Plato, in a paſſage already quoted, would 
have the ſhrines and coffins of the valiant worſhipped as the 
coffins of demons. And as ſuperſtition aſſumed the appear- 
ance of greater pomp and wealth, temples were provided 
for them where they lay enſhrined, prieſts and. revenues 
ſettled, coſtly gifts offered, ſacred affemblies held: prayers, 
hymns, proceſſions, proftrations, ſacrifices, in general, all 
external acts of worſhip uſually rendered to the Deity, and 
whatever ſuperſtition could deviſe were there performed. 


K | The 


* x Vor, x. + Iſa. Ixv. 3, 4 

4 « Fuit uſque adeo ſepulchrorum veteribus cura, ut non aliunde tem- 
e plorum et ſacrarum ædium, originem deductam diligentiſſimi Seriptores 
* tradent, Euſebius et Lactantius. Girald. Sepulchr, _ 

« Quid quod multa ex his templa, quæ tholis ſunt aureis et ſublimibus 
« elata faſtigiis auctorum conſcriptionibus comprobatur contegere cineres, 
« atque ofla et functorum eſſe, corporum ſepulturas? Nonne patet et 
« promptum eſt, aut pro diis immortalibus mortuos colere aut inexpiabilem 
* fieri numinibus contumeliam, quorum delubra et templa mortuorum ſu- 
« perlata ſunt buſtis. “ Arnob. Adv. Gent. 1.6. 

Clemens Alexand. alſo ſays, What they called by the ſpecious name of 
temples, were but ſepulchres. The temple of \linerva in the city of Lariſ- 
fa, he ſays, was the tomb of Acrifius ; Cecrops was buried in the moſt ſtate- 
ly temple at Athens; and Erichtonius in the temple of Poliade. The capi- 
tol of Rome was the tomb of Tolus or ſome body elſe ;. according to Arno- 
bius; Clem, Protrept. 
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The geniiis of modern Paganiſm is not much different 


from the old in this reſpect. The greater part of their ĩdolꝭ 


appear to be ſome fabulous benefactors or heroes whom they 
have deified; and many of their feſtivals and ſacrifices are 


in honour of. the dead. In Japan the ſect called Xenx: pays 
adoration to the memory of ſuch great men as have been | 


honoured for their herdic actions, though they deride, it is 
ſaid, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Thoſe of 
the ſect of Iedorius give this account of their founder; that 
he Was a prince of the blood royal, whoſe wife dying, he 


lamented for her in the moſt pathetic manner, and after- 


wards ranked her among his idols, commanding all his diſ- 
ciples to pay her divine honours. Budſao among the ſame 
people, who taught certain precepts in religion and morali- 
ty, is one of their moſt celebrated deities; and his two diſ- 
ciples, who collected his wiſe ſentences, are alſo worſhip- 
ped along with their maſter, in all his temples, one being 
placed on his right hand, and the other on his leſt. Ingen, 
one of their ſaints,” much adored, they ſay, was a native of 


China, who travelled into Japan, to make himſelf acquaint- 
ed with all their religious myſteries. There being at that 


time a violent drought, the people applied to him for rain, 


which he prayed for, in ſo earneſt a manner, that a flood 
enſued, which carried away all their bridges. They ob- 


ſerve a feſtival in memory of him every ſummer, when 


they offer ſacrifices on the top of a high mountain, where 


he ſtood when he repeated the prayer; and they think, if 
one of their prieſts aſcend the ſame hill every year, they 
will have plenty of rain. Toranga, another of their idols, 
was formerly a huſbandman, and took poſſeſſion of the em- 
pire, ſoon after its firſt eſtabliſnment, and by his extraordi- 
nary merits was ranked among the gods. He delivered Ja- 
pan from a tyrant, who with eight other kings laid the 
country waſte, ſo that he 1s always repreſented with eight 
arms, and with a warlike inſtrument in each hand. The 


Fo- he of the Chineſe, they tell us, was the ſon of a king, 


who as ſoon as he was born flood upright, and walked ſe- 
ven paces, pointing with one hand to heaven, and another 
to earth, ſaying, © There is none in heaven, or on earth, 

* that ought to be adored beſides myſelf.” Of his doc- 
trines, miracles and death they give ample account. After 


his death, it was pretended, that he had been born 8000 


times. Ther god Quante Cong is adored as their firſt 
prince and. OR who civilized the people. And Phelo, 


becauſe 


| ("8 2 
becauſe he firſt diſcovered the making of falt, who fled a- 


recompenle. They have a feſtival in honour of his me- 
mory, in the beginning of June, when they adorn their 
houſes with green boughs, and fail out in veſſels ſinging 
hymns, and calling aloud for their beloved Phelo. The re- 
ligious worſhip paid to the memory of their celebrated phi- 
loſopher Confucius is well known. 

The Tonquineſe have not only grand follicle on the 1ſt 
and 15th of every month, but ſeveral other holidays in me- 
mory of the dead. The inhabitants of Madagaſcar, when 
they celebrate their feaſts and faſts, employ themſelves 
from morn to night, in rehearſing and ſinging the heroic a- 
chievements of their anceſtors. Thoſe of Agag and To- 
cocka keep the firſt day of every month as a holiday; and 
the molt part of their feſtivals are in memory of their de- 

ceaſed and deareſt relations, to whoſe fouls they offer up 
' prayers, and venerate them as a ſort of deities. The Tar- 
tars pay a moſt ſolemn reſpe& to their dead; children be- 
wail their parents for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and not on- 
ly inter them with funeral pomp, but pay their annual re- 
ſpects to their tombs, accompanied with tears and lond la- 
mentations. Some of their tribes hang them up, and when 
their ſkeletons are perfectly dry, adorn them with coral, 
and pieces of painted glaſs. Afterwards they carry them in 
ſolemn proceſſion round their houſes, and honour. them as 
idols. The Gaures, beſides other feſtivals, particularly fix 
anniverſaries in commemoration of the fix days work of 
creation, each of which laſts five days, commemorate their 
dead once every month throughout the year, and on ſuch 
occaſions provide entertainments in memory of their de- 
ceaſed friends. This monthly feaſt is inſtituted and kept 
up by expreſs order of the Sadder, which is their hturgy, 
to this effect, Remember the ſouls of your departed fa- 
«+ thers and mothers.” In Lapland, and mot other Pagan 
nations, like practices prevail. When Mahomet eſtabliſhed 
his religion, to render it more engaging. to the people, he 
appointed a number of feſtivals. Among others, has fol- 
lowers celebrate one yearly in memory of the martyrdom 
of the children of Ali: On which ſome of the people carry 
their devotion ſo far, as to daub themſelves all over with 
blood, in memory of their laughter others black their 
faces, and roll out their tongues, with convulfive motions 


of the body, becauſe theſe heroes or prophets ſuffered ; 
muc 


0 76 ) 


much by drought, that they became black, and their 

tongues came out of their mouths. Some bury themſelves 

in a rock, having their heads covered with an earthen pot. 

Others appear with drums beating and colours flying : or 

| hearſes mn vol the images of the deceaſed, while people 
in 


jump, dance, fing or cry around them. A panegyrical ha- 
rangue in honour of the two brothers, generally two hours 
long, makes part of the ceremony. The religious honours 
which the falſe prophet receives at his tomb in Mecca, are 


* 


ſufficiently Known. 
„ 


Demon - wor ſbip revived among Chriſtians in the Worſhip of 
Saints.—This began in Honcurs paid to the Martyrs, and 
Anniverſary Feſtivals at their Tombs.—Pagan Rites and 

. Cuſtoms adopted. —-Gradual Progreſs and exceſſive Growth 
of Superſtition, — The Veneration for the Virgin Mary, the 


Saints, and Relics in later Times. 


W HEN the abſurdity and groſs idolatry of the ſyſtem 
of demon-worſhip is confidered, it might have been 
expected, that neither that, nor any thing of the ſame na- 
ture, ſhould ever have found a place among Chriſtians. 

The light and power of the glorious Goſpel was ſoon ſuc- 
ceſsful to bring it into diſcredit, and to put the demons of 
the nations to flight, after they had long reigned, and fed 
on the blood and fat of their ſacrifices. And indeed for a 
time, nothing could exceed the horror and abhorrence which 
all Chriſtians ſhewed for the temples of the idols, 'and eve- 
ry thing relating to their worſhip. ” Their very names they 
would not take into their lips; a cenſer or a grain of in- 
cenſe they would not touch, although it ſhould have preſer- 
ved them from the lions or the fire. The feſtivals and 
| Tports conſecrated to their memory, they would not coun- 
| tenance in any manner; nor ſo much as wear a garland, or 
carry a bough, if it was conſidered in this light “. And it 

| | 7 | muſt 


Tertullian in his treatiſe againſt idolatry, teaches, - that God not only 
. * forbiis men to adore images, but even to make them, that therefore it 
was not lawful for Chriſtians to be makers of what Pagans adore, not 
| even 
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muſt be confeſſed, that none have wrote more copiouſly or 
vehemently againſt the Gentile idolatry in all its ſhapes, 
or expoſed it with greater eloquence, than the earlier wri- 
ters of the Chriſtian Church. But ſoon, alas ! did the ſame 
myſtery of iniquity begin to work in another form. They 
were not duly aware of the artifices and ſubtilty of that 
arch- demon Satan, who from the beginning had deceived 
the world. Transformed into angels of light and faints in 
glory, theſe demons ſoon regained their place and dignity, 
from which they had been degraded in the character of hea- 
then gods and heroes : and their new empire for a long time 
was as flouriſhing, and the honours rendered to them as ex- 
travagant as they ever had been before. Not a few ſup- 
poſe that the Spirit of God ſpake expreſsly of this new ſpe- 
cies of 1dolatry, which ſhould prevail among Chriſtians, 
when he foretold, that men ſhould depart from the faith, 
giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits and doctrines of devils ;''— 
intimating, that the old doctrines and practices of demon- 
worſhip ſhould be revived in the ſuperſtitious veneration 
that ſhould be paid to angels and the ſouls of departed ſaints, 
and even to their images, ſhrines and rehcs. This was in 


almoſt 


** even under pretence of getting their living: that all of them ought to 
take care that no work go out of their hands, which they know to be in- 
* tended for the idols; that they ought not to deal either in incenſe or pu- 
« blic ſacrifices, or elſe how will they dare to paſs by a temple, and blow 
and ſpit againſt the ſmoking altars:— That they ought by nc means to be 
% partakers in the feſtivals and public days of rejoicing of the Pagans ;— 
„ much leſs to celebrate them among themſelves ;* As there were then 
ſome who obſerved the Saturnalia, played, and made feaſts in the months of 
December and January, and ſent each other gifts which he blames as fo 
many Pagan ſuperſtitions; as they were called new-years gifts, that name 
was for a long time rejected by the Chriſtians. He alſo blames thoſe * who 
place lamps and laurel-garlands at their doors in the middle of the day, 
on public times of rejoicing, and looks on this euſtom as a ſort of worſhip 
paid to the inferior deities.” © If I am invited,” ſays he, “to the conſe. 
* cration of a prieſt or a ſacrifice, I would not go; I would be partaker of 
« it neither by my advice, nor money, nor attendance. If any one but pro- 
« vides wine for the libation, or contributes one word towards the ceremo- 
ny, he will be eſteemed the miniſter of idolatry.” 

A ſoldier having refuſed to appear on a certain occaſion, like his fellows 
wearing a crown of laurel, he was degraded and caſt into priſon. Some 
blamed him for his ſingularity, as the peace of the Chriſtians was hereby 
endangered. Tertullian conſidered this crown not as an ornament indiffer- 

ent, but as a mark of idolatry, and therefore undertook to defend the fol. 
dier in a tract wrote expreſsly for that purpoſe. On the ſame ground, he 
allows not Chriſtians to take off their cloaks before ſtones, or fit after prayer 
after the cuſtom of the Pagans; © Propterea in nobis reprehendi meretur 
« quod apud idolas celebratur:” How careful and reſolute the primitive 
confeſſors were in avoiding every act by which they might be ſuppoſed to 
conſent to idolatry, the hiſtory of thoſe times bear witneſs, x 
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almoſt all reſpects ſo ſimilar to the old idolatry, that a de- 
tail of the hiſtory of the one, may ſerve equally well mata- 
tis mutandis for that of the other. It was as like it as any 
copy could be to the original. In their principle, ſpecious 
reaſons, gradual progreſſion, as well as in their external 
forms and ceremonies, they were exactly alike. Both of 
them aroſe from a deſire of honouring the memory of the 
- worthy, and acknowledging and commemorating the ſignal 

benefits enjoyed by them, or derived from their example. 
It ts undoubtedly a doctrine of revelation, that the righ- 
teous ſhould be had in everlaſting remembrance ; that men 
ſhould © be followers of them who through faith and pa- 
« tience have inherited the promiſes ;? behold with reſpect 
the © great cloud of witneſſes,” and imitate the examples 
of the elders, who © obtained a good teport.” Our Lord 
declares, with reſpect to the pious act of a certain woman, 
that wherever the goſpel of the kingdom ſhould be preached 
„ in the whole world, there ſhall alſo this, that this woman 
„ hath done, be told for a memorial of her *: And his 
Apoſtles enjoin it as a duty, to remember them that had 
ſpoken to Chriſtians in the name of the Lord, whoſe faith 
they ought to follow. But of theſe various methods of 
commemorating and honouring / them in vogue in latter 
times, there is not one ſyllable in Old or New Teſtament 
Scriptures. It never came into the mind of any of the in- 
ſpired writers, while recommending ſuch duties, to com- 
mand men to build their tombs and garniſh their ſepulchres; 
much leſs to dedicate churches and altars, and feſtivals, and 
fraternities to their honour; or to convene together in ſo- 
lemn aſſemblies annually, to read over their lives and acts; 
to make yearly orations in their praiſe, to fing hymns, ſay 
prayers, make confeſſions, and receive the holy myſteries 


Matth. ii. 13. So,-Luke i. 483. From henceforth all generations 
« -ſhall-call me bleſſed. T“ Si non aliud medium beatam prædicandi Ma- 
A riam, quam celebrando feſtum aliquod Domine noſtræ ut loquuntur, tum 
« fruſtrata erat effectu et eventu prophetia ejus per multas annorum centu- 
<« rias: nam ait, ab hoc tempore prædicabunt, cum non niſi poſt multas an- 
norum centurias inſtituta fuerint feſta Mariz aut Magdalenæ, et tamen 
« ubique prædicatum evangelium, et ſtatim ac cæpit prædicari, conſervaba- 
tur memoria felicitatis Mariæ, et illius quod feceret Magdalena. Vide- 
mus quomodo rerum geſtarum a Chriſto memoria conſervanda fit. 
Non modo ſpiritus ſancti ammanuenſes literis conſignarunt ea quæ fecit et 
4 gocuit Chriſtus, ſed etiam per orbem terrarum viva voce promulgarunt. 
« Hic prætextus recolendi memoriam myſteriorum redemptionis aut benefi- 
* cforum Chriſti æditum patefacit ſuperſtitioni et idolatriæ.“ Calderw. 


— 


* 
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in places where their bones lie interred, or in houſes called 
by their name: much lefs ſtill to do all theſe as ſervices di- 
reed and due to them. Let all this, and much more, hath 
been done' under this pretence. Though there were a great 
variety of particular rites, and ſome feſtivals, enjoined in 
the Jewiſh canon, yet not ſo much as one of theſe was con- 
ſecrated in honour of any mortal. No day to be kept holy 
to Noah, to Abraham, to Jacob: No tabernacle to be built, 
nor feſtival celebrated for Moſes or Elias, or Joſhua, or the 
Judges, or the Prophets. Nor yet, when all things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of heaven, and the edification of 
the ſaints: were delivered by Jeſus and his Apoſtles, did 
they mention any thing like theſe, as belonging to the duty 
of commemorating thoſe whom they declare ſhould be re- 
membered. - If this had been their meaning, their rules 
had ſurely: been defective, while neither the particular per- 
ſons were ſpecified, nor the number nor names of the days 
fixed, nor the peculiar modes and rites of ſervice. So the 
zealots of - that devotion have ever been at an unſpeakable 
loſs on all theſe heads, and varied exceedingly at different 
times, and in different places, - not knowing when to begin 
their catalogue of ſaints, and when to finiſh it; whom to 
honour, and whom to leave unhonoured ; or Wien or how 
to render their reſpeQs in a manner diſtin and peculiar. 
The whims: and fancies of private perſons, or the dema- 
gogues of particular diſtricts for a long time directed all 
theſe important matters. Saints were taken in, or kept 
out of the public kalendar, as they happened to be liked; 
till an infallible judge, with his conſiſtory, was conſtituted 
with unlimited authority, like © a potter who hath power 
over the clay of the Zh me lump, to make one veſſel unto 
« honour,” and another to diſhonour,”” to canonize whom 
he pleaſed; not according to the metits of the candidates, 
but according as they might conduce to. eftabliſh the influ- 
ence, or promote the views of his court and clergy. - On 
his ſovereign mandate the Antichriſtian a 2. s, in the 
laſt times, hatli . *. It is this determines their 


names, 


For ſome Ages, petſoris were ſainted by common conſent, rather chan by any 
public and ſolemn form: hence, it ſometimes happened, that ſome were ac- 
knowledged for ſuch in one place, were rejected in another; while ſome church- 
es bleſſed them; others execrated them; inftances of which occur in the diyi- 
fidns occaſioned byArianiſit. AfterRome claimed the ſupremacy in other things, 
her Pontiffs alſo appropriated this right to themſelves. This law was enac- 
ted by Alexander III. that none cauld lawfully be worſhipped as a ſaint, 

without 


_ exiſted, enjoy them + : While ſome have grand, others muſt 


1 


— 
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names, their numbers, their virtues and miracles, their 
rank and precedence, the chief ſeat of their dignity, and 

the extent of their patronage and government. In this 
way, only we can account for the ſeeming inequality of 
ſome eminent and undoubted ſaints being excluded from 
theſe holiday honours *; while ſome of inferior or doubtful 


ſanctity, or fools or villains; or perhaps beings that never 
be 


« without licence from the Pope.” The firſt inſtance, according to ſome, 
of a ſolemn canonization, was that of Sigbert by Leo III. at the begin ing 
of the gth century; according to others, it was Ulrie in 993, by Pope John, 
or that of Bernard, by Alexander III. In order that their good works and 


miracles may have due time to ripen into a marvellous tale, none are to en- 


joy this honour till S0 years after his deceaſe, though they may he allowed 
the privilege of beatification, and be honoured in a more private manner. 
The different proceedings in this pompous farce are too tedious to mention. 
The privileges conſequent upon are, —to have their names enrolled in the 


catalogue of ſaints, to be acknowledged by all to have churches and altars 


in certain places dedicated to their memory to be invoked publicly in the 
prayers of the Church ;—to have an office appointed. for them, in which 
facrifices are offered to them, including all exterior parts of worſhip given to 
God ;—they are painted with rays of light around their heads; — their relics, 
which are put into precious ſhrines, are placed on the altars or beneath 
them, are alſo honoured, even to their hair or clothes: In fine, anniverſa- 
ry holidays are appointed to be ſolemnized on their birth-days, either by all 
Catholics, or in the cities, provinces and nations whoſe protectors they he- 
come. In this too, they imitate their Pagan predeceſſors When Jutius Cæ- 
far was deified, Auguſtus appointed holy games and ſhows to be celebrated 
in commemoration of his victories. A man's holineſs alone will never pro- 
cure him this honour, unleſs they happen, on ſome account or other, to be 
favourites at court, or have powerful friends to ſolicit it, and pay a good 


round ſum, 2,000 crowns at leaſt. When Edward I. applied to Rome in 


behalf of Robert Groſthead; Biſhop of Lincoln, he could not preyail, becauſe 
the good man had been a little too free in expoſing the corruptions of the 
Church and clergy in his time. But when the ſame Prince ſupplicated ear. 
neſtly for Thomas de Cantelupe, that he might be made their advocate in 
« heaven, to procure to him and his people, grace at preſent, and glory 
« hereafter,” he was more ſucceſsful, and how could it have been other- 
wiſe, ſeeing, as the Monk of Weſtminſter aſſures us, he had performed 163 


- miracles. 8 


„ What Tertullian ſaid of the Pagan worſhip, may be equally appli- 


* cable here. Is it not true, that among you ſome worſhip certain gods, 


« which others do not ? You cannot deny, but you do injuries to the gods 
«© whom you pay no honour to. The preference you give to the one, na- 
t turally produces a contempt to the other, for when, of two things you 
« chuſe the one, it is moſt certain that which you do not chuſe, you reject : 
« Thus, you deſpiſe thoſe gods you own not, and ſhew you do not fear of- 


„ fending them, when you refuſe them the worſhip wherewith you honour 


« the other divinities.” Apol. c. 13. | „ 
+ The 27th of june is ſacred to the memory of the ſeven ſleepers, who 


are reported to have been ſeven brethren, who retired into a cave in the 


. reign - 
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be content with leſſer feſtivals : Some have both a day and 
a night appointed for chanting their praiſes; others a feaſt 
without a vigil; and others, perhaps as good as they, muſt 


divide a day with ſome of their partners. 


The ſeeds of this pernicious evil began to bud as early as 
the ſecond century, while the faithful were under perſecu- 


tion. They were neither prophets nor apoſtles, nor any 
| whoſe names are in the Scripture, who had firſt the honour 


of anniverſary commemorations. They were the martyrs 
of theſe times, whom their ſurviving brethren endeavour- 
ed, in this manner, to vindicate from the diſgrace which 
their barbarous enemies wiſhed to inflict upon them. They 
carefully ſought out their mangled remains wherever they 


could find them, and to expreſs their hopes of a reſurrec- 

tion, honourably interred them ; and not only this, but to 
animate others with courage to ſuſtain the fame conflict for 
the faith, they thought it proper to beſtow fome peculiar 


tokens of poſthumous reſpe& on ſuch as had gained the 
. crown 


reign of Decius, and took a nap there until the 1 of e e (enly 
ooked as freſh as a roſe, 


the ſpace of 362 years) and when they awaked, they 
On the 21ſt of October, prayers ate offered up to Urſula, and 11,000 vir- 
gins, that through their merits and prayers, their worſhippers may obtain 
eternal felicity. Who can believe that Cornwall in England ſhould have 


- furniſhed ſuch a regiment of virgins; or that they ſhould have taken a ram- 


ble all together to Rome without buſineſs, and whence returning, they were 
put to the ſword at Colen, with Pope Cyriacus, (another fictitious ſaint) in 
their company. It is juſtly queſtioned, whether there was ever ſuch a per- 
ſun a Chriſtian as Longinus, to whom a. feſtival is dedicated. St George, 
though the chevalier and bulwark of England, is alfo another very ſuſpici- 
ous perſonage, unleſs he be the Arian Biſhop of Cappadocia. Their St Chri- 
ſtopher is rather too gigantic for ordinary faith, being, according to the 
moſt moderate computation twelve feet high; Jacobus de Voragine makes 


the meaſure twelve cubits, which makes him longer by one half, z. e. eigh- 


teen feet high, though#he would require it all, if, indeed, he waded through 
an arm of the tea, carrying Chriſt on his back; he made 48, oo converts to 
Chriſtianity. The characters of their Francis, their Dominic, their Loyola, 
their Roſa, with the Engliſh Becket, Anielm, Edmond, to whom may be 
added many others, ſhew that they have not been always very nice in their 
choice. The children of Bethlehem can hardly be clafſed among Chriftian 
ſaints at leaſt. The Rhemiſts on the New Teſtament, confeſs that heathen 
children as well as Jewiſh, might he among them: yet, in the collect for 
the day, as ftill uſed in the Church of England, they are filed Martyrs, 
According to Mr Addiſon, the corruption of the word Sorade, the name of 
a mountain near Rome, hath ſupplied them with a faint, called >: Orefte, 
The catacombs of Rome have furniſhed them with a multitude of others, 
that probably were never haptized, as Julia Evodia. Lhe Engliſh faint 
Amphybolus, ſaid to have been the fellow-martyr of St Alban, according to 


Biſhop Uſher, was nothing more than the ſhaggy cloak which. Alban wore. 


Otter inſtances might be produced in their St Veronica, St Ovid, Ze. but 
theſe may ſuffice. Sz | 
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| | o ron of n eyndem. With this view, they annually con- 
vened at their tombs, made their cemeteries their churches, 
= where they watched, feaſted, and performed divine wor- 
| ſhip. They began to keep regiſters of their names, and re- 
| cords of their lives and ſufferings, which were read in their 
aſſemblies, on the anniverſaries of their death, which they 
called Natalitia, either becauſe they eſteemed the day of 
| their martyrdom to be a moſt joyful event, as being their 
1 birth to a happy life for ever; or becauſe the birth days of 
| princes and other feſtivals were uſually ſo called. After 
the death of Polycarp, about 168, the church of Smyrna, 
in their epiſtle to another church, tell them, That they 
=. 13 „ intended, if God would permit, to meet at his tomb, 
| and celebrate his birth day with joy and gladneſs, as well 
2 « for the memory of the ſufferer, as for example to poſte- 
| K xrity *. © We offer, ſays Tertullian, * oblations for 
„ thoſe that are dead, for their nativities on their anniver- 
% fary day . And Cyprian orders his clergy to note 
down the days of their deceaſe, that a commemoration of 
them might be celebrated among the memories of the mar- 
_ tyrs: And ſays, they offered ſacrifices for them as often 
as they celebrated their paſſions, or days of martyrdom 
by an anniverſary commemoration f. Theſe ſacrifices 
. were prayer and thankſgiving to God for the examples of 
the martyrs, the celebration of the Euchariſt, with obla- 
tions for the poor, together with a panegyrical ſermon, and 
reading the acts of the martyr, if they had any ſuch record- 
ed 9. Being eſteemed high feſtivals, the fame ſervice was 


performed on them as on the Sabbath and Lord's , and 
the 
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* Euſeb. 7:6. 4.- cap. 15. | 
+ | Oblationes pro defunctis, pro Natalitiis annua die facimus.” Ter- 


tull. de Coron. Milt. c. z. 

. Denique et dies eorum quibus excedunt annotare, ut commemora- 
& tiones corum inter inemorias martyrum celebrare poflimus. —Sacrificia pro 
« jis ſemper, ut meminiſtis, offerimus, quoties martyrum paſſiones et dies 

c anniverſaria commemoratiHne celebramus.”” Cypr. Ep. 12. & 3 
$ The third Council of Carthage, by a canon, authoriſed the dg 'of 
theſe apocryphal leſſons. © Liceat etiam legi paſſiones martyrum, cum an- 
« niverſarii dies eorum celebrantur.” The like cuſtom was followed in the 
French churches. Mabill. de Cur/u Gall. p. 403. Only they were forbid- 
: den in the Roman church by the decree of Pope Gelafius, as having “ been 
. « written by anonymous authors, ſometimes by ignorant heathens, or by he- 
\ * retics, as the paſſions of Cyricus, Julittz and St George.“ „Singular: 
| * cautela, ſecundum antiquam conſuetudinem in ſantta Romana eccleſia non 
% leguntur, &c. Gelaſ. Decr. But ſhe did not always continue equally 


wiſe and cautious, 
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the ſame vigils alſo preceded them *. As they ſoon be- 


came numerous, and grew into repute, they were not long 


unaccompanied with great abuſes. In Euſebius's time, as 
was noticed before, thoſe ſaints to be commemorated al- 
ready amounted to an immenſe multitude ; ſo that they 
bade fair to equal in a little the number of the gods of 
Heſiod and Varro. In the time of Chryſoſtome and Theo- 
doret, it was not once, or twice, or five times in a year, 
that they celebrated their memorials, but they had often 
one or two in tb⸗ ſame week, which occaſioned frequent 
ſolemnities +: 

Before the empire became Chriſtian, many philoſophic 
tenets, chiefly drawn from the ſyſtem of Plato, as adopted 
and taught by the Ecclectics at Alexandria, among which 
his doctrines concerning demons and human ſouls had al- 
ready infected the minds of certain Chriſtian doors. Theſe 
mingling with the miſtaken piety of the ſuperſtitious popu- 
lace, contributed greatly to advance this and other ſuperſti- 
tions relating to the dead; They began to make their boaſt 
of having fomething in the Chriftian religion that ſo exact- 
ly correſponded with, and exemplified his doctrine. Euſe- 
bius, after mentioning a paſſage before quoted; from that 
_ philoſopher, relating to the hotiours.due to the ſouls and ſe- 
pulchres of thoſe who fall valiantly in battle, adds, “ Theſe 
“ things are fitting and becoming upon the deceaſe of the 
« favourites of God, whom, if thou ſhalt affirm to be the 
„ reputed champions of true religion, thou ſhalt not ſay a- 
«© miſs; whence it is our cuſtom to go unto their tombs, 
% and to make our prayers at them, and to honour their 
* bleſſed ſouls f.“ They began to conſider ſuch inſtances 


of reſemblance and conformity between Paganiſm and Chri- 


ſtianity as new-modelled, as a kind of preparation for re- 
ceiving the latter, and they held it out as a bait to allure 
the unconverted unto it. Theodoret wrote in a fimilar 
ſtrain, in his treatiſe de curandis Grecorum aſſectiouibus F. 


This 


, Conveneramus ad ſancti Juſti ſepulchrum, th fuit antelncana, 
* ſolemnitas anniverſaria, poputus ingens ſexu ex utroque quem capaciſſima 
„ baſilia non caperet, et quamlibet cincta diffuſis cryptoporticibus. Cultu 
„ peracto vigiliarum, quas alternante mulcedine monachi clericique Pſalmi- 
eines concelebraver int, quiſque in diverſa ſeceſſimus, non procul tamen, 
Oc. Sidon. Apollin. lib. 8. ep. 17 

t Theodor. Serm. 8. de Mort. Chryſoſt. Hom. 65. de Mart. 

3 Euſeb. Præpar. Evang. lib. 13. 

' $ © Quid ita quæſo boni viri (Græci) que ipſi facimus, accuſatis ? Nos 
* etenim part modo eos qui illuſtri pietate viguerunt pro quo ea Jugalat ac 
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This method of curing the 80 of the Heathens, 
and of accommodating the Chriſtian religion to their taſte, 
by dreſſing it up in a Pagan garb, was greatly followed af- 
ter the civil eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity *. The people 


had been too long accuſtomed to a ſenſible and pompous 


kind of worſhip, and the ancient errors of polytheiſm, to be 
eaſily brought to confine their minds to one inviſible Being, 
or to be fatisfied with a worſhip fimple and ſpiritual. — 
Shews, feſtivals, and ſplendid ceremonies had taken too faſt 
hold of their imaginations, and they longed ſtill for ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind. The Eccleſiaſtical rulers, unhap- 
pily adopted their 1deas, and thought it good policy, and 
not inconſiſtent with piety, to gratify them f. It was cer- 


tain 


— 


„ cœſi fant, et auxiliares et medicos nominamus; at non demones tamen; 
& abſit a nobis, ahſit hic furor : ſed amicos dei fideleſque ſervos dicimus hare 
e ſe.—Suos mortuos Dominus Deus noſter in templa pro diis veſtris demo- 
« nibus iri duxit, ac illos quidem cuſſos gloria vanoſque reddidit, ſuis autem 
4 martyribus honorem illorum dedit.” Lib. 8. | 
This Biſhop, who is ſaid to have converted and baptized above 10,000 
Marcionites, beſides a number of Arians, till not one heretic was left in his 
dioceſe, though often purſued with ſtones, and in danger of death, acknow- 
ledges that he was very much aſſiſted in theſe converſions by the prayers of 
James the hermit, whoſe life he has written, and of the ſaints whoſe relics 


he had preſerved. Fleury, Eccle/. Hiſt. B. 27. $ 30. 


* Eu/ebius, in his life of Conſtantine, ſays, this Emperor, “to make the 
« Chriſtian religion more plauſible to the Gentiles, Adopted into it the ex- 
* terior ornaments which they uſed in their religion.“ ; 
+ « Gentiles recens Chriſti fidem amplexos non confeſtim ad perfectam 


4 religionis Chriſtiane normam adduci potuifle crediderunt, qui tum erant 


populi Chriſtiani paſtores itaque aliqua indulgentia initio uſi ſunt, ut in, 
tt veteratam illam e eee paulatim ex eorum mentibus extirparent.“ 
Fileſac. Theol. Par. l. 1. Select. cap. 6. This is aptly defcribed by Nyflen, 
in his life of Gregory _ wonder worker ; © Omnibus abique populis mag- 
* nam fecit 1 in deum ſtudii ac pietatis, ſanciens ac ſtatuens ut 


„ nomine illorum, qui pro fide decertaſſent, dies feſti ac celebres conventus 


celebrarentur. Cumque alius in alium locum corpora martyrum didux iſ- 
© ſent, per anniverſarium annui circuli ambitum eongregati exultabant, in 
oh honorem martyrim diem feſtum celebrantes. Et enim etiam hoc nimi- 
rum agnæ. Sapientize ejus locumentum eſt, quod cum omne ſimul ho- 


% minum genus ad novum vite mititutum transformaret, et tanquam auriga 


gquidam naturam regens, et fidei ac dei agnitionis frænis eos fu miter ſub- 
64 jugans, indulgebat, ut pauluium quiddam ſub jugo fidet lætitia exultarent 
« ſubdit. Cum enim animadvertifſet, quod ob corporeas delectationes ac 


* vol, tete ſimplex et imperitum vulgns in ſimulacrorum cuſtus errore 
0 perma eret; ut interim in eo, quod eſt præcipuum, nempe in deum, fe 
© recte gererent; pro manihus illis ſuperſtitionis ritibus, permiſit eis, ut in 


«© memoriam ac recordationem ſanctorum martyrum ſeſe oblectarent, et in 
« lætitiam, effunderentur, quod ſucceſſu temporis aliquando faturum eſſet, 
* ut ſua ſponte ad hogeſtiorem et accuratiorem vitæ rationem tranfirent, 
« preſertim cum etiam fides eos ad illam rem deduceret.” Nyilen, Vit. 


Greg. Neo- Caſar, p. 311, &c. Edit. Voſfii. 
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tain names they were offended with, and the names of 
things were changed, rather- than the things themſelves. 
The ancient demons muſt decamp, or elſe ſubmit to be bap- 
tiſed in the name of Peter and of Paul, Cc. and immedi- 
ately they became good tutelary ſaints, guardians, fortreſ- 
ſes, bulwarks *, advocates, phyſicians, and fſalvation-car- 
riers; and hereupon had all their temples, ceremonies, ſa- 
crifices and pompous feſtivals reſtored to them. This adop- 
tion of the ancient Pagan ſyſtem into the Antichriſtian, e- 


| ſpecially as to the worſhip of ſaints, and what relates to it, 


has been all along too viſible, to be.demied either by ear- 
lier or later writers, of whatever perſuaſion. Volumes 
have been written to evince it. Many gloried in it 
as a notable triumph, but their glorying was not good. 
« For the feafts of Jove and Bacchus,” ſays the author late- 
ly mentioned, © the ſolemn feſtivals of Peter, Paul, Tho- 
„ mas, Sergius, and other holy martyrs, are celebrated 
« with a popular banquet : Therefore ſince ſuch great ad- 
vantage ariſes from the honour conferred on the martyrs, 


« fly, I beſeech you, O men! the error of demons, and 


© making uſe of the previous guidance and torches of the 
« martyrs, take the way which leads to God . Grego- 


ry I. called the Great, the inventor of the Ecclefiaftical 


Service, gave his miſſionary whom he ſent into England, 
the following inſtrutions : 4 You muſt not deſtroy the 1dol- 
i temples, but the idols. Let holy water be made. Let 
„the temples be ſprinkled ; let altars be built, and relics 
* depoſited in them. If their temples are well built, let 
8 | | «© them 


By ſuch names were the ſaints and their relics frequently called ; Baſil, 


in his oration upon the 4o martyrs, ſays, * theſe are they which have taken 
* poſſeſſion of our country, as certain conjoined towers, to ſecure it from the 
%* jncurſions of enemies — The ſame, prays God “ to keep them ſafe from 
hurt, and to preſerve ſtedfaſt the Church of Cæſarea, being guarded with 
« mighty tower of martyrs.”—Chryſoftome, ſpeaking of the relics of 
St Peter and St Paul, declared, “ that theſe fortified the city of Kome more 
* ſtrongly than any tower, or 10,000 ramparts.” Hom. 32. in Rom. The 
like he affirms of the Egyptian martyrs, who were “a ſtronger defence to 
the city of Antioch, than an impregnable wall of adamant, repelling on 


* every fide not only the aſſaults of viſible enemies, but alſo defeating the 


„ ambuſcades of inviſible fiends, and all the ſtratagems of the devil.“ 
Hom. Jo. ad Pop. Antioch, Theſe good people of Antioch offered up a ſup- 
plication to the Emperor Leo abont the year 460, for rhe keeping of the 
corps of holy Simeon the Styb'te, “ that it might be ro them a wall and a 
« fortreſs, becauſe“ fay they, our city hath no wall.” Evagr. 416 f. c. 13. 

Hence, ſome have concluded that the Muhusæim, or god of forces, in 
Daniel, are none other than theſe ſaintly protectors and guardians, Medes 
Apoſi. &c. | | 

+ Theodor. ut ſupra. 
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* them be turned bun the ſervice of the devil, to that of 
the true God, to the intent that theſe heathen people 
* may more readily come to worſhip in the accuſtomed 
places. To thoſe who uſed to ſacrifice oxen to the devil, 
« you muſt, .in lieu thereof, order ſome other ſolemnity, 
„namely, that on the day of the .dedication or death of 
«© holy martyrs, whoſe relics are there depoſited, they 
« make themſelves tabernacles, with boughs, round: the 
& churches into which their temples have been converted, 
* and there celebrate the ſolemnity by religious banquets ; 
and let them no more ſlaughter beaſts to the devil: but 
* let them kill ſome for eating, and give thanks tö God. 
* Thus ſome exterior rejoicing mult be left them, that they 
may the readier come into the interior *. A certain 
librarian of the Pope thus exults, All things heretofore 
profane at Rome, are they not now become facred? 
« Have not all the temples of falſe gods been converted in- 
„ to churches of ſaints? Is not the Pantheon, which was 
formerly the temple of the idols, now the church of the 
« Virgin Mary, and all the ſaints? Hath not the temple 
of Apollo, in the Vatican, where the bodies of the holy 
„ Apoſtles were buried, been converted into that of thoſe 
very Apoſtles, and many others? That of Caſtor and 
“ Pollux in the Roman-market, is now the church of St 
« Coſmo and Damien: All the profane ceremonies are 
„ now become ſacred +.” Another of the fame religion, 
| | makes 
i 0 

. Gregor. in Regift. 85 9. ep. FL. : 

f Aug. Steuchus, de donat. Conſtant. This metamorphoſis of the Romarf 
temples was chiefly effected by Boniface IV. ſucceſſor to Gregory, who ap- 
plied them to the uſe of churches, after he had conveyed into them no leſs 
than twenty-eight waggons of the bones of martyrs, which he had taken out 
of the burying-places of the city. The temple of Juno was dedicated to 

St Michael ; that of- Hercules to St Stephen ; the temple of Fortune to holy 
Mary the Egyptian, and that of Saturn became the charch of St Adrian. 
But the Virgin Mary ſhared moſt largely of the ſpoils; no leſs than twelve 
temples became ſacred to her, among which were thoſe of Venus and Iſis 
and Veſta, the Bona dea, Jupiter, Apollo, Sc. But the molt confiderable 
of them all was that called formerly the Pantheon, dedicated to Cybele, and 
all the gods; but which now muſt bear the name of St Mary a Rotunda, 
being conſecrated to the honour. of Mary, and all the ſaints of both ſexes ; 
the feaſt in commemoration of this was to be called 417 Saints, and to be 
kept in the month of May on which the feaſt of Cybele had been obſerved. 
This was afterwards transferred to the firſt of November by Gregory IV. 
for the ſake of proviſion for the multitude of the people that then flocked to 
Rome, Dr Middleton, in his letter from Rome, informs us that where a 
temple of Mars anciently ſtood, they have erected a church to Martina, 
with this inſcription : 


. Martini + 


LA 
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makes the following confeſſion: To obviate the reproaches 
the Pagans cait upon the Chriſtians, ſaying, that ſince 
their appearance, and the contempt of the ancient reli- 
„ gion, all calamaties had come in the world, —our Chri- 
„ ſtians, defirous to ſhew them that they had the public 
good at heart, inſtead of the Pervigilia and Lefiftermca, 
« rejoiced on the eves of the anniverſaries of their martyrs, 
In hen of the Fehrua, Vinalia, Robigalia, Ambarvala, 
Kc. they feaſted or obſerved the purification, made ꝓro- 
„ ceſſions, rogations and litanies, in which Jeſus Chriſt and 
„the ſaints were called upon, inſtead of Jupiter and other 
+ falſe gods of the Heathens . It is certain that almoſt 
all the Pagan ritual was adopted at laſt; and there was 
ſcarce à feſtival, a proceſſion, or a ceremony introduced, 
but correſponded to ſome others formerly in uſe. 

In honour of Jeſus or of his martyrs, all things became 
lawful, and every ſort of ſuperſtition was indulged and con- 
ſecrated. Lamps were kept burning in the cemeteries, and 
tapers afterwards conſecrated and lighted up in churches 
even 1n clear day, as well as carried in funeral and other 
proceſſions. © We ſee,” ſaid Vigilantius, that under 
„ pretence of religion, the cuſtom of the Pagans, to light 
e up a quantity of flambeaux, whilſt the fun ſhines, has 
been introduced into churches. Is it to do honour to the 
„ martyrs, and the Lamb of God, that you light up to 
them your vile tapers?” To this Jerome replies, We 
do not light up candles whilſt it is day, but we, by this 
„ means, baniſh from us the darkneſs of the night. If any 
% one acts otherwiſe, it is in honour to martyrs, to accom- 
* modate themſelves to the ſimplicit) of the men of the 
* age, or ſome bigotted women.” Auguſtine complains 
of certain Chriſtians in his time, who kneeled down at the 
tombs of the martyrs; and of others who drank and pour- 


ed 


Martirii geflans virgo Martina coronam, 
Hjecto hinc Martis numine templa tenet. 


Mars hence expelled, Martina martyr'd maid, 
Claims now the worſhip which to him was paid. 


Baronius ſays, © It is allowable for the Church to transfer the pious uſes 

« thoſe ceremonies which the Pagans employed impiouſly to ſuperſtitious 

„ worſhip after they have been purified by conſecration ; for the devil is the 

„more mortified to ſee thoſe things turned to the ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt, 

„ which were inſtituted for his own.” Annal. 36. Bellarmine, Polydore, 

Virgil, Marolles, du Choul, and innumerable other Catholics freely acknows- 
ledge, and, at the ſame time, vindicate this transfer. 


15 TO Life of Clov. 
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ed out libations at the ſepulchres, after the manner of the 
Heathens, thinking they might lawfully inebriate them- 
ſelves, provided they took off their cups in ſuch hallowed 
„in memory of the honoured dead: Upon which he 
ſays, © I cannot approve of them, yet I dare not freely re- 
0 prove them, leſt thereby I either offend fome good men, 
« or provoke ſome turbulent ſpirits : for it is one thing 
& that we teach, and another that we are forced to tolerate, 
and conſtrained to bear with till it be amended *.. The 
ſame father declares, that he knew many who adored ſe- 
pulchres and pictures. Yet he repreſents Fauſtus the Ma- 
- nichean, as calumniating the Catholics, becauſe they honour- 
eld the ſhrines of martyrs, charging them with having turn- 
ed the idols into martyrs, whom they worſhipped with like 
vows. The truth is, faint-worſhip, like hero-worthip, crept 
in unawares, and under diſguiſe. What was at firſt imple 
commemoration, became gradually religious veneration, 
invocation, adoration ; at firſt indirect, and then direct and 
formal. The devotees were long engaged i in it beſore they 
knew well what they did, and before they would alloyy it 
to be called by its proper name; even as that church which 
is moſt deeply guilty of it, will not, to this day, call it by 
the ſame word by which the adoration of the Supreme God 
is expreſſed, but always gave it a ſoftening name, though 
in all other reſpects they are the ſame. It required ſome 
ages to complete the ſyſtem, and to reconcile mens minds 
to ſuch an extreme degradation of human reaſon, and ſuch 
a corruption of Chriſtianity as ſome of the groffer acts of it 
amounted to. For a long time, the worſhip of any crea- 
ture was expreſsly diſclaimed by Chriſtians, and ſeveral 
ſuperſtitious practices tending to it were condemned as they 
aroſe f. Even the days that were obſerved, the prayers 
and thankſgivings that were preſented, and the oblations 


that were offered, the temples . were dedicated, and the 
illuminations- 


* « Approbare nonne poſſum, liberius improbare non audeo.” Aug. cont. 
Fauſt. 1. 20. 

+ « Si la multitude contraignit les Eveques de difimuler ces abus, dont 
« ils reconnoifloient TeEnormite, et dont ils S efforcoient de retenir le tor- 
« rent; d' autre coté l' egliſe et les conciles condamnerent tous ces Exces, 
« defendirent d'allumer des flambeaux en I'honneur des martyrs, interdirent 
les vigiles, reprimerent ceux qui yortoieut des viandes fur les ſepulcres, 
comme ayant pris cette coutume du Paganiſme. Ils enſeignerent que les 
7 reliques des faints doivent Cite enſevelies. et non portees d'un lieu a 
% Pautre ; ils declarerent que la cofitume de jurer par les reliques des morts 
* Etoit purement payenne, et que plufieurs batiſſoient des ſepulcres aux 


* martyrs ſur la vanite des ſonges. Hift. des Anc. Cerem. 


( 5g -) 
illuminations and proceſſions that were made, in honout of 
deceaſed ſaints, were ſaid. to be in honour of God; and at 
firſt, in reſpect of direct addreſs and aſcription, were con- 
fined to him alone; though from the beginning, the aſſocia- 
tion of the names and honour of mortals with that of God; 
in theſe religious acts, was on the mytter an attempt to 
make them partners with him, and was virtually a depar- 
ture from the great principle, Thou ſhalt worſhip the 
« Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve.” After 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, when the Gentiles inſiſted that 
his body might not be delivered to the Chriſtians, leſt they 
ihould worſhip it, the Church of Smyrna, in that epiſtle 
which ſpeaks of their celebrating his memory by an anni- 
verſary, diſclaim ſolemnly any ſuch idolatrous intention: 
„We cannot leave Chriſt, and worſhip another ;—we a- 
„ dore Chrift, biit love the martyrs.” Tertullian ſays, 
« We do not worſhip the ſtatue and images of the dead, 
'*« which the very mice and ſpiders find can perceive no- 
“thing *. Jerome ſcrupled not to ſay, he is mad that a- 
dores any martyrs, for they ate not God f; and that we 
_ ought to invocate none by praying to them, but God him- 
ſelf f. Even Baſil and Nazienzen, who are by ſome reckon- 
ed the firſt who brought the invocation of ſaints into the 
Church, by their rhetorical flouriſhes ' and apoſtrophes ad- 
dreſſed to them in their funeral and feſtival celebrations, 
endeavour to purge themſelves of creature-worthip : © They 
that worſhip the creature as God,” ſays Baſil, © and not 
the Creator, introduce Gentiliſm again 6. Nazianzen 
declares, Whatſoe ver difference of honour or glory there 
4 may be, all creatures are our fellow-ſervants, and there- 
6 fore not to be worſhipped by us ||.” The Synod of Lao- 
dicea forbad the invocation of angels, when it began to ap- 
pear J. The council of Eliberis, in the time of Conſtan- 
tine, made the following canon : That no tapers be light- 
5 ä « ed 

* Tertull. Apol. c. 12. | 

7 Hieron, cont. Vigil. 

5 In.. Pro: *: 

& -Hom. 27. Sabell. & Arr. 

f| Orat. 40. 

J Theodoret ſays, © they were the Jews wha perſuaded men to worſhip 
* angels, becauſe the law was delivered by angels; which practice conti. 
© nued a long time in Phrygia and Piſidia, and therefore the ſynod of Lao- 
«© dicea doth forbid praying to angels; and, to this day, the oratories of St 
« Michael are among them; they therefore thought it a piece of humility, 
* ſince God could not be een, nor touched nor comprehended by us, to ob- 


tain the favour of God, by the interceſſ ion of angels.” Theodor. zn Col. 
2. 18. 
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« ed in the daytime in burying-places : whoever fails of | 
46 obſerving this order, ſhall be cut off from the commu- 
nion of the Church.” Euſebius ſays of Conſtantine, that 
« he took care to adorn the world with ſacred temples,— 
& which he dedicated to one only God, the. Lord of the 
„% whole univerſe *. Arnobius derided the Gentiles, for 
aſſigning to each of their deities their reſpective temples, 
which they were to poſſeſs as their peculiar habitations, and 
which were called by their names: Of one you ſay, this 
is the temple of Juno; of the other, Apollo reſides here; 
„Hercules in that, and Summanus in the other. Is not 
„that doing the gods high injury, to diſtinguiſh them by 
« the name of their habitation? To aſſign them narrow 
Ec lodges, to build them up conclaves, and cells, and to 
« 1magine that they want theſe dwellings like men, like 
“% cats, like ants, like lizards, and like timorous rats.“ 
There was nothing like this as yet among Chriſtians; and 
for a long time after, they would have accounted the con- 
ſecration and nomination of à church in honour of a ſaint 
or angel, to have been an act of idolatry. Bellarmine ſays, 
elt is well done to conſecrate houſes, not only to God, but 
« alſo to the ſaints +;” and ſo ſay our paganizing Prote- 
ſtants ſtill. But let us hear Auguſtine, as late as the end of 
the fifth century. Were we not accurſed by the truth 
of Chriſt, and the church of God, if we ſhould make a 
« temple of ſtone and wood, to ſome ſaint or angel, how 
t excellent foever; becauſe we. ſhould then pay to the 
e creature, the ſervice which we owe to God alone? If 
then we ſhould be facrilegious, by building temples in 
“ honour of any creature whatever, why ſhould we not ac- 
% knowledge a true God, to whom we build temples, and 
« of whom we ourſelves are temples tf?” The fame wri- 
ter, while he vindicates the cuſtom of Chriſtians, in having | 
their religions aſſemblies at the ſepulchres or Memories of 
the martyrs, as the fitteſt place for railing their affections, 
and quickening their love towards the martyrs, and towards 
God; yet denies that any ſacrifice, or any other part of re- 
Kgious worſhip was offered up to them. All the worſhip 
„that they give them is that of love and ſociety, and of 
the ſame kind which we give to holy men in this life, 
* who are _y to ſuffer for the truth of the Goſpel. — 
8 9 IHE 


* Euſeb. de Laud. Conſt. | _ | 
+ Bell. de cult. San. J. 3. c. 4. 
t Aug. adv. Max. Ar. J. 1. Aug. de civit. . J. 20. c. 10. . 5 c. 27. 
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grounded upon a tradition delivered by the Apoſtles 
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The Gti ſaid he, “build temples, erect altars, ap- 


point prieſts, and offer ſacrifices : but we erect no tem- 
ples to martyrs, as to gods, but Memories, as to dead 


men, whoſe ſpirits hve with God: we raiſe no altars, 
on which to ſacrifice to martyrs, but to one God, the 


God of martyrs, as well as ours; at which, as men of 
God, who have overcome the world by confeſling him, 
they are named in their place and order, but are not invo- 


cated by the prieſt who ſacrifices. Whatever the Chri- 


ſtians do at the Memories of the martyrs, is for ornaments 
to thoſe Memories, not as any ſacred rites or ſacrifices 
belonging to the dead as gods : we therefore do not worſhip 
our martyrs with divine honours, nor with the faults of 
men, as the Gentiles did their gods.” Yet this good bi- 


| ſhop of Hippo could ſay, Let bleſſed Cyprian help us in 


our prayers; and that Chriſtian people ſhould, with reli- 
gious ſolemnity, celebrate the memory of martyrs, both 


to excite them to the imitation of them, and that they 


may become partakers of their n and may be help- 
ed by their prayers.” 
Ifidore, who has himſelf been fainted, and is commemo- 


rated yearly on the 4th of April, gives the following ac- 
count of the practice of the Church in the beginning of the 
| ſeventh century : © All the churches offer the ſacrifice for the 
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dead; therefore it may be ſuppoſed, that this practice is 


themſelves. The holidays obſerved by the Church are 
all Sundays throughout the year, the feaſt of the nativity 
of Epiphany, Palm-ſunday, Thurſday, Friday and Sa- 
turday in Eaſter-week ; Eaſter-day, Aſcenſion and Pen- 
tecolt ; the feſtivals of the Apoſtles, and the martyrs, and 
of the dedication of churches ; theſe feſtivals have been 
wiſely appointed, to the end that the faithful often meet- 
ing together, may be inſpired with faith, and rejoice 
with a holy joy: we ſolemnize the feſtivals of the mar- 
tyrs, that we may be excited to follow their examples, 
and recommend ourſelves to their prayers; but we do 
not pay them divine worſhip, which is due to God alone: 

for which reaſon we do not offer the ſacrifice to them. 

We render them theſe honours from a ſpirit of charity, 
not of ſervitude *. Even Pope Innocent III. pronoun- 


ced, © That the temples and altars appertain to the worſhip 


6c 


of Latria,—they ought not to be dedicated to ſaints in 
| * honour 


* Thid. de Offic. cap. 24, 25. 35) Ge. 
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5 honour of God, for fear that the doing otherwiſe might 
be found not to contribute to the ſervice of God, but to 
« jdolatry *. 

But notwithſtandin g the piety and utility that was firſt pre- 
tended, as the reaſon for honouring the memory of ſaints ; and 
the care taken for a time to keep the religious honour from 
terminating on them, but to direct it to the ſupreme object 
of worſhip; notwithſtanding, the frequent checks which in- 
ſtances of this idolatry met with from the' more enlighten- 
ed; and the artful diſtinctions and ſpecious colourings which 
were uſed to palliate others, it continued to make daily pro- 
greſs. The honorary inſtitutions obſerved continually by 
the churches, and the mention made of them often by 
name, on certain days, and in certain ſervices; with the 
hyperbolical declamations of their warmer doctors +, aided 
at laſt by the bigotry and fraudulent tales and practices of 
monks, made it take full poſſeſſion of the minds of the 
people, till it became univerſal, was taught in the doctrine 
of ſchoolmen, authoriſed by canons, and eſtabliſhed as a 
term of communion with the Catholic Church. All were 
obliged in the tenth century to celebrate the memory of 
the ſaints, under pain of excommunication, Nor was the 
homage paid to them confined to themſelves, but extended 
to all that had been ſanctiſied by the touch of their dead 
bodies, and to images that repreſented them: So that it 
came to be owned as ©& an undoubted truth among Catho- 
„ lics, that the relics of ſaints, whether they be part of 
them, as their bones, their fleſh, their aſhes, or other 
« things which have touched them, and belonged to them, 
„ ought to be worſhipped, and deemed worthy of ſacred 
on honour  : An aſtoniſhing exceſs in idolatry, to which 

the 


Ne forte fi ſecus ag itur non Theoſebia, ſed idolatria committatur.“ 
Innoc. de My/ft. Mi}. lib. 3- 
. Le ter me de miſſu ne toit pas ſi dangereux que la nouvelle rhẽto- 
„ rique qu'on etala bien-t0t apres. L'eglite celebroit la memvire des 
« ſaints par le recit de leurs vertus. On donna à ces panegyriques tous les 
% ornamens du langage, et Von s'y ſervit de tous les preceptes de Peloquence, 
{ on uſa de _profopopees et d'apoſtrophes. Mais quelque difference qu'il y 
ait entre une figure de rhetorique et l'invocation des ſaints le ſtile des 2 
4 rateurs fut en quelque manire le prelude de l'abus qui ſuivit. A leur 
" example, les ignorans et les ſuperſtitieux commencerent peu à peu A 
* $adreſſer aux ſaints, comme s'ils euſſent pu!“ entendre.” Hat. des Cerem. 
W des Superſt. an. 380. ; 
| t Thoſe convened in the ſecond. Council of Nice, confeſs, % Offa, cine-- 
res, pannos, ſanguinem, ſepulchra denique martyrum adoramus; ** and 
; they 
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the Fa never arrived, although they furniſhed them. 


with the firſt leſſons. 
Plutarch relates of Theſeus, that“ the Athenians reve- 
« renced him as a demi-god, and the oracle of Apollo, 


« which they had conſulted, anſwered, that they ſhould . 


„ gather the bones of Theſeus, and putting them in an ho- 
« nourable place, ſhould religiouſly preſerve them ; which 
« obliged them to depute Cimon to go in ſearch of his ſe- 
« -pulchre, the place whereof was wholly unknown : but 
« Cimon having diſcovered it by means of an eagle, which 
« had perched thereon, he carried his bones to Athens, 
„ where they were received with univerſal applauſe, with 
„ ſolemn proceſſions and ſacrifices ;?”? and Tlutarch: adds, 
that © theſe relics were ſtill in Athens in his time *.” E- 
lian relates, that there was a very great diſpute among the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, who ſhould have his bo- 
dy, holding that in all places e it ſhould be, it would 
be attended with victory and fafety ; and that upon the cre- 
dit of his chief ſoothſayer, who afhrmed, that it had been 
divinely revealed to him. Epiphanius alſo relates, that the 
Pagans of Egypt paid their devotions near the ſepulchre 
where Jeremiah was ſaid to be buried, becauſe they thought 


he protected them from the crocodiles and from afles. And 


as the Pagans were wont to ere& monuments and altars 
near the grave of thoſe they intended to honour +, ſo they 
ſometimes ſwore by laying their hands on their ſepulchres, 
as Herodotus affirms of the Neſamones f. All this is little, 

compared 


they enjoin, that images be preſerved and adored, and the wo: ſhip of them 
perpetually taught, and they curſe thoſe that hold the contrary. Bonaven- 
ture, with many others, hold, „ that the i image is to be worſhipped with the 
*« ſame worſhip, as is due to the perſon it repreſents.” Bellarmine fays, 
that images are not only to be worſhipped as reſemblances, but alſo pro- 
- perly by themſelves.” Ambroſe Catharinus maintains, “ that images are 
* not merely for inſtruction, —and to excite devotion, but they are jet up 
« properly for worſhip, therefore, if any one aſk another, are images to be 
* worſhipped ? Let him anſwer, without fear, they are : the contrary opi- 
« nion is repugnant to the practice of the Church, becauſe we direct our 
* geſtures, our words, and ſigns of adoration- to the images, to which we 
© likewiſe- burn incenſe.” De cult. Imag. According to Archbiſhop A- 


rundel's conſtitution, images are to be honoured by proceſſion, genuflection, 


bowing of the body, thurification, deoſculations, oblations, burning of lights, 
and pilgrimages. Cornelius Agrippa acknowleges, © we bow our heads 
to them, we kiſs them, we offer lights to them, we dedicate - gifts, we 
„ apply miracles, and buy pardons of them; we go in piigrimage to-them, 
Ve make vows to them, we worſhip them.” De Vanit. Scient. c. 57. 


In Vit. Theſ. 


tf. Stant Manibus are. Virg. En. 3. 
} Herod, Melpom. 
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compared with the devotion paid to relics, by thoſe called 

Chriſtians. © TD 
Though at firſt the bodies of the martyrs were carefully 
collected and buried, when they could be found, yet before 
the middle of the fourth century, we find Athanaſius cen- 
ſuring ſome Chriſtians in Egypt, for keeping their dead bo- 
dies, and thoſe of other pious perſons, and carrying them 
about with them from place to place, placing them on ſmall 
beds of ſtate, inſtead of burying them: and often, after 
their burial they were again diſinterred; - the tombs were 
ranſacked, and their aſhes diſturbed: limbs were tranſport- 
ed and diſperſed through various parts: proceſſions and pil- 
images were made to the place where they reſted, eſpe- 
cially*after they became famous for the many miracles they 
were ſaid to have wrought *: A divine virtue began to be 
| | aſcribed 


„ Did ths Emperor Conſtantius,” ſays Jerome, commit a ſacrilege, 
c when he tranſported to Conſtantinople the bleſſed relics of Andrew, Luke 
„and Timothy, in the preſence of which the evil ſpirits uſed to roar out 
* aloud ? Muſt we allo ſay, that the Emperor Arcadius was guilty of ſacri- 
© lege for having, after ſuch a long ipace of time tranſmitted the bones of 
„the ever-blefſed Samuel from Judea to Thrace ? All the Biſhops muſt not 
only be thought ſacrilegious, but even madmen, for having carried un- 
% worthy aſhes in golden cups and rich filks. The people of all churches 
« were ſenſeleſs for going to meet the holy relics, and receiving the pro- 
* phet with as great a joy, as if they had ſeen him preſent and living; in ſo 
„ much that their numbers extended from Paleſtine to Caladonia, and they 
« praiſed Jeſus Chriſt with one voice.” This tranſlation of the bones of the 
prophet took place in 406; when the Emperor with the chief of his court 
and ſenate joined in the proceſſion. In defence of keeping the ſaints vipils, 
Jerome inſiſts upon the miracies which were commonly wrought at their 
' tombs, and adds, when I have been perplexed with anger, or evil 
* thoughts, Oc. I have not dared to enter into the churches of the martyrs.” 
Cont. Vigil. ; | 5 
Among the firſt of theſe wonders that made a noiſe, was the ſilencing of 
the demon of Daphne in the time of Julian. The temple of Daphne was ſi- 
tuated in the midſt of a ſacred delicious grove in the neighbourhood of An- 
tioch. It was dedicated to Apollo and his ſiſter Diana; had the privilege | 
of an aſylum ; was famous for its oracle, and the worſhip paid to the Divi- 
nity, who was ſuppoſed to tavour it with his reſidence and protection. The 
people of Antioch, and the neighbouring cities aſſembled here every year to 
celebrate a ſolemn feſtival. Julian was deſirous of having the oracle reſtored : 
for it ſeems, eleven years before, in order to ſanctiſy this profane place, Cæ- 
ſar Gallus had cauſed the relics of St Babylas to be brought thither from An. 
tioch, and ſince that time the oracle had been ſilent, He ſpared neither 
victims nor oblations, yet it returned no anſwer, only at laſt it told the rea- 
fon of its filence, and ſaid, that it could no more give oracles, becauſe 
« the place was full of dead bodies.” Julian apprehended, that his god com- 
plained of the martyr Babylas, and therefore commanded the Chriſtians to 
remove his coffin. A croud, compoſed of all ages and ſexes, convened for 
that purpoſe, and having placed the precious coffer on a chariot, they con- 
veyed it to Antioch. They looked upon this tranſlation as a triumph of the 
bs 5 martyr 
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aſcribed to them for the health both of ſoul and body. De- 


vils were ſaid to be charmed, diſeaſes cured, and even the 
dead raiſed ; which effects were imputed to the power and 


prayers of the glorified, and adduced as ſure proofs of the 
notice they took of mens devotions at their ſepulchres. 


Strange viſions and revelations were alſo talked of, diſco- 
vering the ſepulchres and aſhes of ſome that had been quite 
forgotten, or never before heard of . Their bones were 

1 FE raifed 


martyr over the devils, and il. their joy by PRO: of Pſalms all the 
way, for the ſpace of near two leagues. The beſt fingers began, and were 
anſwered by all the people, repeating at the end of each verſe, © Confound- 
ed be all they that worſhip graven images, and that boaſt themſelves of 
« their idols,“ and their voice reached unto the heavens. 

"Theſe relics were repoſited in the holy place from whence they had been 
formerly tranſlated; and ſoon after the temple of Daphne was ſet on fire, 
and the whole roof hurnt, together with the ornaments and ſtatue of Apollo. 
1t was not certainly known how the fire was kindled: but the Chriſtians 
made no queſtion, but that it was fent from God at the prayer of the martyr 
St Babylas. Fleury's Eecleſ. Hiſt. B. xv. an. 362. 

Chryſoſtome, in an oration, referring to this ſtory, ſays, * If any man be- 
« lieves not theſe things, which are ſaid to be done by the Apoſtles, let him 
© now, beholding the preſent, deſiſt from his impudence.” Cont. Gent. 


, God gave a viſible conſolation to the Church of Milan, by diſcover- 
ing to St Ambroſe by revelation, the relics of St Gervaſe and St Protais, 
„two brothers and martyrs, whoſe names and place of burial had long been 
forgotten. St Ambroſe having dedicated the baſilick, which is {till called 


Ambreſiana, the people with one voice deſired him to dedicate it like the 
* baſilica Romana: he rephed, I will, if I find any relics of martyrs; and 


immediately he felt a warmth within him, which he looked upon as a 
„lucky omen. For God revealed to him in a dream, that the bodies of St 
„ Gervaſe and St Protais, were in the baſilick ef St Felix and St Nabor. 

_ «+ Notwithſtanding the apprehenſions of his clergy, he cauſed the ground to 
be opened before the rails that ſurrounded the ſepulchre of the martyrs. 

He found probable ſigns; perhaps palm leaves engraved or ſome inſtru- 
ment of torture. He cauſed certain that were poſſeſſed to be ſent for, in 
order to lay hands on them; but before he had begun to ſpeak, one of 
them was ſeized with a devil, and ſtretched upon the ground in the place 


* where the martyrs whom they were ſeeking, lay. Having diſcovered 


their ſepulchres, they found two men who ſeemed of more than ordinary 
„ ſize, all their bones were entire, there was abundance of blood, and their 


© heads were ſeparated from their bodies. They ſet them in order, covered 


them, and laid thein on biers. They were carried towards the evenin 

to the batilick of Fauſta; where they celebrated their vigils all night, 
« and ſeveral that were poſſeſſed, received impoſition of hands. That day 
„and the next, there was a great concourſe of people; and then the old 
« men recolle&ted that they had formerly heard the names of theſe martyrs, 
« and read the 1nſcription of their tomb. The next day the relics were 
transferred to the bajilica Ambroſiana. One Severus, who had been blind 
** ſeveral years, underſtanding the reaſon of the public joy, roſe up haſtily, 
« and canſed himſelf to be carried to the bodies of the ſaints, when he was 


% come thither, they let him approach ſo near as to touch the bier with an 


* handkerchief. As ſoon as he had applied the handkerchief to his eyes, 


" __ were opened, and he returned without any body to lead him. —This 


« tranſlation 


— 
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raiſed in l carried in ſolemn proceſſion, and glori- 
oully enſhrined, -, Relics became an article of ungodly traf- 
fic: they were eſteemed above the richeſt jewels ; ; and hap- 
py were the places and the perſons who could enjoy them; 
though often they were nothing more than.the moſt ſordid 


and contemptible objects in nature, hawked about by im- 


% — 


. Auguſtine complained i in his time, That the de- 

« vil had diſperſed. in every corner a crew of hypocrites, 
« under the habit of Monks, who gadded about through 
« every country, and ſettled no where.—Some ſelling 
« the limbs of martyrs, if ſuch they were, and all aſking 
either the expence of a gainful poverty, or the hire of a 
« counterfeit ſanctity. Practices of this ſort occaſioned 
the reſcript of Theodoſius, which forbade any to diſmem- 
ber, or make merchandiſe of a martyr *. But the-relics de- 
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« tranſlation was accompanied with a great many other miracles ; perſons 
« poſſeſſed were delivered; ſick perſons were healed by touching the veſt- 
« ments that covered the ſaints, and ſome merely by their ſhadow, A 
great number of handkerchiets and garments were caſt upon the holy re- 
« lics, and preſerved as remedies againſt diſeaſes. It is St Ambroſe himſelf 
« who bears teſtimony to this in one of his ſerm6ns which he made on this 
« occaſion, wherein he returned thanks to Jeſus Chriſt for affording ſuch re- 


EY | lief to his Church at a time when ſhe ſtood fo much in need of it, and de- 


*« clares, that he defires no other defence; adding, Let us put theſe victims 
« of triumph in the ſame place where Jeſus Chriſt is a ſacrifice He was for 
« burying the relics immediately under the altar, but the people defired by 
% loud cries, to have that ceremony, which was called depoſiting, deferred 
« until Sunday ; ; at laſt Ambroſe prevailed with them to let it be performed 
« next day.” Fleury, Eccle/. Hi,. B. xviii. & 57. an. 386, Paul. vit. 
Ambr. 

It was on this occaſion, that Ambroſe, in his letter to his ſiſter, boaſted, 
i reparata vetuſti temporis miracula cernitis; “ * you fee the miracles of 
« ancient times renewed.” Epiſt 22. And Auguſtine, referring to theſe 
and ſuch-like events, tells us, © that they made an order to have bills given 
out of ſuch miracles as were done, when they ſaw the miracles of ancient 
« times renewed in theirs. De Civit. Dez. l. 22. cap. 8. & Conf. ix. c. 7. 

In the time of Theodoſius, the relics of forty martyrs who were ſaid to 
have ſuffered under Licinius, were found at. Conſtantinople. They were 
revealed to St Pulcheria by the martyr St Thyrſis, who appeared three ſe- 
veral times to her, and ordered her to tranſlate theſe relics which were con- 
cealed under ground, and depoſite them near his :—The forty martyrs did 
likewiſe themſelves appear clothed in white mantles.— When found, linen 
clothes were let down to touch the relics. The Empreſs Pulcheria cauſed 
them to be encloſed in a very rich ſhrine, and placed near thoſe of St 'Thyr- 
fis. This tranſlation was celebrated with great TROY as a public feiti- 
val. Sozom, Hiſt, l. 9. c. 2. 


„„ Tam multos hypocritas ſub habitu mo uſquequaque diſ- 


« perſit Satan, circumeuntes provincias, nuſquam miſſos, nuſquam fixos, nuſ- 


« quam ſtantes, nuſquam ſedentes. Alii membra martyrum, fi tamen mar- 
« tyrum venditant, Cc.“ De Oper, Monach, cap. 28. 
y Þ- 


Gregory 


„ 


poſited in the ſacred treaſures of the Church, though conti- 


nually multiplying, became more and more awful and ve- 
nerable: They were preſents reſerved for princely favourites, 
and ſometimes hardly granted even upon their pious requeſt. 


When Conſtantina the Empreſs defired of St Gregory the 


head of St Paul, or any other part of his body, to place in 


the church which was built in honour of that Apoſtle at 


Conſtantinople, he returned her this memorable anſwer : 
& You order me to do what I neither can, nor dare do; 


. & for the bodies of the Apoſtles St Peter and St Paul have 
rendered themſelves ſo terrible, by their miracles, that 


* no man can come near them, even to pray, without 


'-, 66 being ſeized with great fear. My predeceſſor being de- 


_ & firous to change an ornament of filver, which was upon 


the body of St Peter, though at the diſtance of fifteen 
feet, ſaw a terrible apparition. I myſelf defired to re- 


pair ſomething near the body of St Paul, for the doing 


of which, it was neceſſary to dig a little, before you come 
to the ſepulchre: the ſuperior of the place found ſome 
bones, which notwithſtanding they did not touch the ſe- 
“ pulchre, upon his tranſlating them to another place, he 
died ſuddenly, after a very frightful viſion. My prede- 
* ceſſor hkewile deſigned to repair ſomething near the body 
of St Lawrence, and as they were digging, they all of a 


fſudden opened the ſepulchre; but the monks and man- 


„ fionaries who were working there, after they had feen 
the body, without ever touching it, died all of them in 
the ſpace of ten days. Vou are therefore to know, Ma- 
« dam, that when the Romans preſent the relics of ſaints, 


„ they do not touch the bodies: their method is, only to 


put a piece of linen in a box, which is placed near the 
+ holy body, and which they afterwards take away, and 
« ſhut up, with ſuitable veneration, in the church which 
they are going to dedicate; and it performs as many mi- 

5 “ racles 


Gregory of Tours, ſpeaks of a certain counterfeit monk, who pretended to 
come out of Spain with martyrs relics, but being diſcovered, they were 
found to be certain herbs, with bones of mice, and fuch-like ſtuff and ſays 
there were many ſuch ſeducers who deluded the people. Hiſt. Franc. J. g. 
The abundance, of counterfeit relics occaſioned a canon in a certain Council 
in Spain, ordering ſuch as were ſuſpected to be delivered to the Biſhops, that 
they might be tried by fire ; for it ſeems, they believed that true relics could 
not be qurnt. To what a ſcandalous height the traffic of relics increaſed, 
and what a number of ridiculous and ſpurious baubles were impoſed on the 
credulity of the people in the later ages, thuſe who are verſant in the hiſtory 
of modern ſuperſtition well know. : | 


| 
| 
: 
N 
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Gy ck as if the whole body had been coonelanmnd thither. 
“In the time of the Pope St Leo, ſome Greeks doubting of 
„the virtue of theſe relics, brought ſome ſciflars and cut 
„ the linen, from whence proceeded ſome blood, as is re- 
ported by the ancient inhabitants: for not only at Rome, 
e but in all the weſt, the touching of the bodies of ſaints is 
* looked upon as a piece of ſacrilege. For which reaſon, 
« we are very much ſurpriſed at the cuſtom of the Greeks, 
* of taking away the bones of ſaints. Some Grecian 
* monks came about two years fince, and in the night- 
time dug up the dead bodies in a field near the church of 
« St Paul, and locked up the bones: being taken in the 
fact, and a ſtrict examination being made why they did 
it, they confeſſed, that they had a defign to carry theſe 
6 e into ce, as relics.” Having made this hand- 
ſome excuſe, for not doing what was not in his power to 
execute, he adds, But that your pious defire may not be 
« entirely fruſtrated, I will immediately ſend you ſome 
e duſt of the chains which St Paul. wore about his neck and 
“ hands, and which work a great many miracles, if it is 
„ poſlible for me to draw any thing from them with the 
„file. It is cuſtomary for people often to deſire ſome of 
* this duſt, and the biſhop, with the file, ſometimes draws 
a quantity in a little time, and ſometimes files a great 
«© while without effect *.” Some time after this, we find 
Pope Vitalian, in return for a great quantity of gold. and 
ſilver plate ſent him from Oſwi and Egbert, princes in 
England, making a like valuable preſent. In the letter he 
wrote to the former, in which he exhorted him to an en- 
tire conformity to the traditions of the Roman Church, as 


well in keeping of Eaſter, as in other points of diſcipline, 


he ſays, © We ſend you relics of the blefled Apoſtles St Pe- 
ter and St Paul, and of the martyrs St Lawrence, St 
John, St Gregory, and St Pancrace; and to the queen 
« your wife, we ſend a croſs made of a golden key, which 
„contains ſome of the chains of St Peter +.” 

Buy this admirable method, which was contrived, of mul- 
tiplying the relics of ſaints, the objects of religious venera- 
tion were infinitely increaſed. Thoſe who could not attain | 
to the poſſeſſion of an entire body, or any limb or particle 
of one, though even theſe were often multiplied to an in- 
_ credible degree, and the ſame body or member was kept 

| and 
* Greg. Ep. iii. 30. 
F Bed. Hiſt. Eccl. 7. z. c. 29. 
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and worſhipped in a variety of places at once *; yet they 
might eaſily be provided with ſomething or other that be- 
longed to the faint, or had touched his body, or nearly ap- 
proached it, which might anſwer every purpoſe fully as 
well, when the pairings of his nails, or the pollings of his 
hair, or a few ſcabs, were too difficult and precious an ac- 
quifition, they would haply find ſome handkerchief, or 
cowl, or {lipper, or girdle, or comb, or cord, or latchet, 
ſome rag of wool or ſackcloth; or ſome lucky ſtone, or 
chain, or ſpear, or nail, or gridiron, whereby he had ſuf- 
fered, or ſome filings of theſe at leaſt, all of them, like ar- 
tificial magnets, fit ſubſtitutes to the original, having acqui- 
red the ſame ſanctity and miraculous virtue at ſecond-hand. 
This way the ſame faint came to be worſhipped in a hun- 
dred different places, and under a hundred different ſpecies 
or material repreſentations of him. Every church and mo- 
naſtery greedily collected, religiouſly preſerved, and often- 
tatiouſly diſplayed theſe kinds of treaſures; and became 
rich both ſpiritnally and temporally, according to the quan- 
tity and reputed quality of them. The temples once more 
began literally to wear the appearance of ſepulchres, being 
full of coffins, urns, blood, duſt and dead mens bones; and 
hung about with ſcutcheons, trophies and emblematical me- 
morials. It was the great work of the prieſts to magnify 
theſe ohjeQs to the gazing people, and to deſcant, eſpecial- 
ly on the. proper feſtivals, on the fingular and ſuperior me- 
rits of their ſaint, his images and relics; and like mounte- 
banks, to produce a lift of miraculous cures which had been 
effected by him; to engage them to faſt patiently, and 
feaſt merrily in his honour; and to kneel devoutly, and of- 
fer hberally at his ſhrine. 

Without tracing down the progreſs of this abominable ſu- 
perſtition to its laſt ſtages, or deſcribing the various branches 

N | | and 


* To ſay nothing of the pretended relics of Chriſt, and the Virgin Mary, 
which have been multiplied to a ſurprifing degree, we are told that the ho- 
dy of St .*-ter is preſerved and ſhewn the half of it at St Peter's in Rome, 
the.other half at St Faul's; and yet his head is at the Lateran, his jaws at 
Poictiers, and many of his bones at Triers, his very ſhadow is yet ſaid to 
be remaining. Again, the face of John Baptiſt is at St Jean Angeli, the 
reſt of his head at Malta, his ſkull at Nemours, his jaw-bone at Veſulium, 
his forehead at St Salvadore; and yet his whole head is to be ſeen at St Syl- 
veſter in Rome, and at Amiens in France, and at Gaunt in Flanders. And 
the finger of the ſame Saint, wherewith they ſay, he pointed to the Saviour, 
| ſaying Ecce, is produced at Beſanſon, at Tholouſe, at Lyons, at Bourges, 
and at Florence: beſides innumerable other ſhams of the ſame kind which 
mig ht be produced. 
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and ſhapes into which it expanded itſelf, let us remark the 
final reſult of the whole, which was to reſtore the worſhip 
of the creature, to. the diſhonour of the Creator, who is 
God bleſſed for ever: and let us not forget the commemo- 
rating principle in which it began, and under which it hath 
all along, ſheltered itſelf. Thoſe whom they propoſed at 
firſt- to honour as ſervants, were adored as lords. Thoſe | 
who were commemorated as examples of virtue and of va- 
lour, or as inſtruments of divine benefits, were ſoon applied 
to, not only as mediators with God, but even addreſſed as 
the ſovereign authors of theſe virtues, or beſtowers of theſe 
benefits, They intercepted the divine homage, and what 
religious honour was paid, was nominally to God, but real- 
ly to them“. As they were conſidered as more familiar, 


{ympathiſing and 9 they were more frequently ap- 
plied 


In a hymn to the Apoſtles in the Roman ſervice-book commonly uſed, 
is the following addreſs: O ye judges and lights of the world, command 
+ that we finners be releaſed from our guilt, heal unſound minds, increaſe 
their virtues;” and, in a manual of their prayers, O ye bleſſed Apoſtles, 
« defend me from the pains of hell, reſcue me from the power of darkneſs, 
« and bring me to the everlaſting kingdom.” In the feſtival of All- ſaints, 
« O all ye heavenly lords, deliver us from our fins, lift up them that fall ;— 
« drive away future evil, together with the preſent, —place us in the ſeat of 
„the ſaints,—and may the triumphant company of martyrs, priefts, Oc. 
„% waſh away our uilt. To St Peter they pray, © Looſe the bands of our 
« fins by thy word, who haſt power to open heaven.” — To St Agnes, © O 
* woman of the lamb, do thou enlighten us within, deſtroy the root of fin, — 
of tranſlate us to the company of the blefled.” To St Martin, Do thou 
protect thy native ſoil, give the reſt of peace to the lands of Chriſtians, — 
he a revenger of innocent blood, and ntterly deſtroy the enemies power, — 
„ ſhow the way to the blind, give ſpeech to the dumb, purge away our 
« filth. To St Katharine, Make my mind immoveable in that which 
* is good, beſtow on me a contrite heart.” To the Virgin and St John to- 
gether, © O ye two heavenly lights,. drive away with your blefſed beams 
the dark clouds of my fin: to you I comment this day my body and ſoul, 
<« that in every hour and moment, ye would vouchſafe to be my ſure keep- 
< ers.” To St Bernard, © O thou who art the hope and comfort of all that 
* cry unto thee, I commit myſelf with all my heart unto thy protection.“ 

It is common tile in all the offices compoſed in honour of the ſaints, to 
pray to be delivered from all evils, through their merits and interceſſion : Up- 
on the octaves of St Peter and St Paul, they deſire they may obt.in eternal 
glory by their merits ;—and on other occaſions, that their facritice may be 
accepted through the merits of St Andrew ; ;—that they may be delivered by 
the merits of St Nicholas from the fire of hell ;—that by the prayers and me- 
rits of St Thomas, they may be tranſlated from vice to virtue, from a priſon 
to a kingdom, 

To St Ann, “ grant that by the merits both of mother and daughter, we 
% may obtain the kingdom of heaven.”'—To St Matthias, © I pray that by 
*« thy merits, I may enjoy eternal life.” And, in another office, «© May 
* the Lord, through the prayers and merits of the Virgin Mary, and of all 
10 ſaints, lead us to the kingdom of heaven.“ Breviar. Rom. & Mifſud, 


* 


plied to than the adorable Trinity, and more confided in 
than the gracious Redeemer, whoſe mediation and interceſ- 
| fon were hereby rendered of ſmall account. To ſuch 


height of impudence and blaſphemy did theſe devout com- | 


memorators of ſaints arrive, as not to ſcruple to aſcribe to 


them the titles, attributes and acts of the Saviour and Su- 


preme God“. And in the phrenzy of this devotion, he 


* St Sebaſtian is ſtiled, Our preſerver and governor, from whom is all 
% our hope,“ and lo of many others. But the blaſphemy wherewith the 
Virgin Mary is perpetually addreſſed and adored, exceeds every thing elſe. 
the is their Almighty Lady, their goddeſs, the mother of the whole Tri- 
«© nity, the Queen of Angels, Patriarchs, &c. the fountain of grace, the re- 
„ fuge of ſinners, the gate of heaven, the way to lite, the author of ſalva- 
tion, the hope of the world, the tree of life, the well of living water, the 
& ocean of graces, the light of the churches, the buckler of mankind, the 
© ark of the covenant, the judge of quick and dead, the morning ſtar, the 
© redeemer of mankind, the conquereſs of hell, the goverpeſs of heaven, 


« and of all the world, the mother and lady of the univerſe.” They fay, © 


„ that her kingdom 1 is as large as her Son's}. her milk being equally eſteem- 
© ed with her Son's blood; that it is fit ſhe ſhould enjoy all that belongs 
to her Son, and therefore the glory of being adored by all men; that we 
„ ought to entruſt her with what we have, do, or hope in life, death, and 
*< through all eternity; in whom is placed the fulneſs of all that is good; 
© that no perſon is ſaved but by her; that all the gates of heaven are at her 
4 devotion ; that 'tis not poſſible thoſe ſhould be ſaved from whom ſhe 
„ turns away the eyes of her mercy ; that the mother's mercy hath often 
«« -faved thoſe whom the Son has a mind to damn; that there is no ſinner 
% fo far from God, but may obtain mercy, provided only he calls upon her, 
«and places his truſt, i in her;“ and, in fine, That more quick relief is 
«© ſometimes found by commemorating the name of Mary, than by calling 
on the name of Chriſt ;” as Anſelm affirms, (de Excell. B. Vir. c. 6.) and 
many others. > 


Accordingly many manuals, pſalters, hours, and rofaries have been com- 


poſed for helping men to her favour Vall of them in the moſt fulſome ſtrain 
of idolatrous adulation.— I humbly beg of thee, O mother of clemency, to 
« admit me to the number of thy ſervants — Our life, our hope; to thee 
„% we ligh, to thee we cry, poor baniſhed ſons of Eve, to thee we figh, our 
advocate. We fly to thy protection, deliver us from all danger. O Vir- 
„gin, remitting our ſins, give the kingdom where the bleſſed company do 
„ reign, ſor thou, as queen of the world, art able to do all things, and 
«« with thy Son diſpoſeſt all rights.” “ I beſeech thee O queen of heaven 
& forgive me, for tis againſt thee only have I ſinned.” —* Oh mother of 


God, the glory of all, thou alone ruleſt the ſtars, thou alone art the light 


«6 of the earth, &c.— “ Oh queen of the world, falvation of thoſe that pe- 


« riſh, lift me up ;—thou ſweeteſt patron of the-miſerable, the only hope of 


4% the deſperate, the ſaviour of ſinners, help me O Savioureſs, redeem me, 
% O Redeemereſs.” —*<* O holy mother, | know that nothing is hid from 
« thee, and that by your deity, you exactly underſtand all my thovghts.— 
«£40 Virgin, you have forgot your humanity becauſe you have been deified, 
%“, © empreſs and our lady, by the e of a mother, command 
« thy Son, our Lord. —“ 
Some worſhippers of Mary, repreſent her as ſaying, The will of the bleſ- 
„ ſed Trinity, and mine is all one, and whatſoever does pleaſe me, the holy 
60 — 
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| to whom none of the ſons of the mighty are come terrible, 
who ſays, To whom will ye liken me?“ has not only 
| „ : been 


« Trinity gives conſent unto.”''—Some miſſals have contained ſuch paſſages 
as theſe ** Compel God to be merciful to ſinners. Thou calleſt thyſelf the 
% handmaid of Jeſus Chriſt, but reaſon teacheth that the mother is above 
© the Son, therefore command him from above, that he lead us to his 
& kingdom at the world's end.” And they declare, that “ All things are 
& ſubject to the command of the Virgin, even God himſelf.”—* It cannot 
<« be that any ſhould not be heard up-n ſceking to her, becauſe to all pur- 
« poſes, and in all things, and through all things, God does obey her as his 
true mother.“ Promptuar. Diſciful. de Miracl. B. V. ex. 14. Fulk. 
. Rhem. Teft. Luk. 1. Bonavent. Coron. V. M. oper. to 6. Hi. Chor. Aug. 
Commemorat. V. M. Bern. Senen/. Ser. 61. Biblioth. Part. tom. 12. p. 


Og. | | 
? Coen, of the ſame impious fraternity, have not ſcrupled to ſay, Omnia 
% quz Dei ſunt, Mariæ ſunt, quia mater et ſponſa Deifilla eſt” And Ber- 
nard de Buſtis, avers, Fot creaturæ ſervinnt glorioſæ Mariæ Virgini quot 
« ſerviunt Trinitatis.“ The ſame author declares, That our Lord was 
% with Mary, and Mary with our Lord, in the ſame work of our redemp- 
« tion.“ And whereas it is ſaid, II. Ixiti. I have trodden the wine-pre/s 
„ alone, and of the people there was none with me; * It is true Lord,“ 
faith he, ** There was no man with thee, but there was a woman with 
& thee, who ſuffered all the wounds in her heart which thou didit ſuffer in 
«© thy body.” Bern. in Mar. par. 12 They teach that ſhe gave her Son 
to men, and offered him up a facrifice for them; and in offering him up for 
all, ſhe hath obtained ſalvation for all; and that this act of hers is moſt me- 
ritorious, and deſerves to be put on a level with the Paſſion of jeſus Chriſt. 
Hence in their devotions. they expreſs themſelves at a lofs, whether to have 
recourſe for ſalvation to the blood of Chriſt, or to the milk of the Vir- 

n. | | 
F Hereo lac inter meditans, interque cruorem, 
Inter delicias uberis et lateris, &c. 


Says the Jeſuit Carol Scribonius: And in a famous hymn, wherein a perſon 
is ſuppoſed to be looking on Jeſus on the croſs ſhedding his blood, and Mary 
at the foot of it ſhedding tears, is the following expreſſion : 
Pioſitus in medio | 
Quo me vertam neſcio. 


Some of theſe indiſcreet devotees have even gone the length to ſay, „That 
* perſons may attach themſelves only to the Virgin, and neglect the Son: 
„that devotion for her is to be preferred to the love of God, and the 
« truſt which ſhould he put in him.” In the devotion of the Roſary, which 
was inſtituted in her honour, there are ten prayers addreſſed to her for one 
to God; and even theſe have been alio conſidered as belonging to her. 
A warm debate ſubſiſted among certain friars in Scotland at the beginning 
of the Reformation, whether the Pater noſter ſhould not alſo be ſaid to the 

Saints. More than one Saint have been compared and equalled with Chriſt. 
A whole book was wrote of the conformity of Chriſt and St Francis, even to 
the wounds of the crucifixion. On the great porch of the convent of Cor- 
dcliers at Reims was the following inſcription : | 

Deo homini, et beato Franciſco 

= Utrique crucifixo, 
And of him it was affirmed, © Nihil Chriſtus fecit quod ille non fecit, imo 
« ptura fecit quam Chriſtus.” The name of Francis; or friar Juniperus was 
more terrible to the devils than that of Chriſt, making them to tremble and 


fly at ſeven leagues diſtance, Some demons who had deſpiſed the name of 
£ Jeſus, 
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been compared, and put on a level with deceafed, and once 
ſinful mortals, but the latter ſometimes have received the 
preference. Every part of the Bible, even theſe paſſages 
in which the incommunicable and ineffable glory of IE Ho- 
VAH_ are ſet forth, have been diabolically changed and per- 
verted to utter forth their praiſe, and to teach men the 
higheſt ſtrains of 1dolatrous faint-worſhip. With this ex- 
preſs view, the pſalter was accommadated to the honour of 
the Virgin Mary, by St Bonaventure; and the whole Bible 
by Albert the Great“. Never was the true object of ado- 
ration more ſignally diſhonoured, nor his worſhip alienated 
by the nations who ſerved gods many, and lords many, than 
by the monſtrous ſyſtem of Dulia and Hyperdulia. The 
whole attention of the religious world, for ages, was engroſ- 
ſed by it, and their time, ſtrength and wealth employed in | 
it. All places and perſons, all days, churches, prayers, By 
vows and offerings were infected with it. Beſides the honour © 
paid in common to the whole multitude, every kingdom , 
| | | | city, 


Jeſus, are ſaid to have trembled alſo at the name of Ignatius. The Jeſuit 

Deza, ſaid of his maſter, * That Gor! in the laft days hath ſpoken to us 
« by his ſon Ignatius, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, &c.“ 
Prejudg. Legit. contr. le papiſme. 

* In the Mary Pſalter, far the ſupport of which there was a fraternity 
inſtituted and confirmed by Sextus IV. inſtead of the name of God or Lord, | 
that of Mary is inſerted, and ſuch addrefles as theſe made to her. The 
& heavens declare thy glory, O Lady.—I will praiſe thee good Lady, with | 
& all my heart—O thou my good Lady, in thee have I put my truſt.” — 
<- Rejoice in our Lady, O ye righteous, Her praiſe ſhall be in my mouth 
„ continually. According to the bowels of thy compaſſion blot out mine 
<«< iniquities.—Cleanſe my heart, O Lady.—Into thy hands I commit my ſpi- 

e rit, my whole life and laſt day..-The Lord ſaid unto my Lady, fit thou 
« at my right hand.” | ; 
In like manner, in the Marian Bible, ſhe is found in every page; ſhe is the 
empyrean heaven, and the light created in the beginning; the altar of 
Noah, the bow in the cleuds; the ladder of Jacob, the houſe of God, and 
the gate of Heaven ; the propitiatory, the rock ſmitten; ſhe is the myſti- — 
cal Ruth, Abiſhag, Eſther.— She is the wiſdom celebrated in the Proverbs, 
by whom Kings reign; whom the Lord poſſeſſed in the beginning of bis 
ways before his works of old: . ſhe is the ſtar in the eaſt; the altar of our 
oblations; and the mother of the reſtitution of all things. And to her are 
applied the words, God hath highly exalted him and given him a name 
e above every name that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow; and 
„ all power is given to me in heaven and in earth.“ : 

+ Of old time the. Babylonians had Bel for their protector, the Egyptians | | 
Ifis and Oſiris; Rome Jupiter Capitolinus, Mars and Quirinus; Epheſus; 8 
Diana; the Cyprians Venus, &c. 80 France hath for protectors St Michael | 
and St Dennis; Spain St James; Germany St Martin and Boniface; Ire- 
land St Patrick; England St George; Scotland St Andrew; Wales St Da- 
vid; the Muſcovites St Nicholas; the Poles St Staniſlaus ; the Bavarians 
St Wolfang; the Swiſs the Holy Virgin and St Gall; the Welt Indies St 
Rofa. 
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city *, church, corporation and trade +; all fraternities of a 
) civil or religious nature, as well as private families and 
| | | | perſons 


* 


* Almoſt all cities revere the Virgin Mary, being conſidered as an uni- 
verſal protectreſs, or as the garden of the rofary ſtyles her, The arch- mo- 
„ narch of the univerfe.“ Rome is under the cuſtody of St Peter and St 
Paul; Venice of St Mark; Naples St Thomas Aquinas; Antwerp St Eli- 
gia and Nordbert ; Paris St Genevieve; Boiſleduc St John; the gates bore 
this inſcription before it fell into the hands of the Reformed 1629: 


Hanc portam cives que tuos, araſque, focoſque, 
|; Cuſtodi dilefte Deo, patrone Johannes. 
When the city was beſieged, and they had ſolicited the patronage of John 
in vain, they had recourſe to Vary, whoſe image was often carried about the 
city with ſilver keys hung at it, as an emblem of ſubjection to her authority; 
vows were alſo made of erecting a chapel to Mary the Deliverer, in memo- 
rey of the favour, if ſhe had been pleaſed to beſtow it. But ſhe too remaining 
deaf to their prayers, her image was led into captivity, and the old patron 
was not ſupplanted : as one deſcribes it, Diva enim hæc poſt captam ur- 
„ bem adytis exceſſit, imaginemque ejus domicella quzdam Tlium in exili- 
eum portans vidoſgue penates cum luctu et lachrymis Bruxellas tranſtulit 
& ubi ab archiduciſſa Iſabella obviam ei procedente religioſe exepta eſt.” As 
| we read of the Chineſe and others whipping and maltreating their idols when y 
JT they do not gratify their wiſhes, ſo has it fared ſometimes with theſe tutelary 
ſaints when they have diſappointed the hopes of their clients, and not acquit- 
ed themſelves well in their charge, they have ſometimes been diſplaced, and 
| their images broken, or drowned with infamy. From this cuſtom of chuſing 
y particular patrons, and worſhipping them as the Epheſians did their great 
© _ goddeſs Diana, the inhabitants have ſometimes taken their diſtinguiſhing ap- 
pellation; the Venetians deſigned themſelves, the citizens of St Mark; the 
inhabitants of Louvain, Peter's men ;—thoſe of. Utrecht, Martin's men, or 
the ſervant's of St Martin, &c. Voet. Di/p. de Patronat. Prafed. Saucto- 
rum. | 
f Arnobius formerly taxed the Pagans for their folly in forging to them 
ſelves gods exerciling different arts, and excelling in different profeſſions, 
one being a carpenter, another a ſmith, a third a muſician ; others mariners, 
phyſicians, diviners, ſoldiers, or cow-keepers; thus the orators and poets 
acknowledged the patronage of Apollo, Minerva, and'the Muſes; the phy- . 
ficians, Eſculapius; the warriors, Mars; the hammermen, Vulcan, the | 
hunters, Diana, &c, But the place and offices bf theſe antiquated divinities . 
have been abundantly ſupplied under the Papacy. St Gregory .and St Ca- 
tharine preſide over the literati; St Thomas over the divines; St Cecilia 
the muſicians; St Coſmo and Damien, the phyſicians and ſurgeons ; St Ives, 
x the lawyers; St Luke, the painters; St Eloi, the goldſmiths and farriers ; 
St Euſtache, the hunters; St Nicolas and St Chriſtopher the mariners; St 
Euloge the jockies; St jeſſe and St Urban the plowmen ; St Wendelin the 
' ſhepherds; St Anthony the ſwine-herds; St John the maſons : Criſpin the 
ſhoemakers; Gutman and Severinus the taylors; Goar the potters; Joſeph 
the carpenters ; Leonard the lockſmiths; Arnold the millers; Urban the 
gardeners; Adrian the brewers; Honoratus the bakers; Julian the travel- 
lers; George the military, GC. 8 
From thence alſo aroſe the various orders of knighthood, under the patron- 
age of Mary, John, James, George, Andrew, tc. which bear the names, wear 
the enſigns, and take the oaths of homage and fidelity to their ſeveral ideal 
| | patrons; ſome of which, to the ſcandal of relig'on and of common ſenſe, 
are ſtill retained in honour in Proteſtant nations; making ſo many regiments 
| or corps on the idolatrous eſtabliſhment. Hence allo the various orders of 


monks 
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perſons, had their particular patrons and tutelary ſaints, 
under whoſe banners they inliſted, and under whoſe pro- 
tection they thought themſelves ſafe ; in return for which 
they allowed them ſome diſtinguiſhed ſervice, and their 
high annual feſtivals, conform to the genius of ancient Pa- 
ganiſm. Like that too, for every action, and for every 
member of the body, for every part of goods and proper- 
ty *, for obtaining every bleſſing, for the cure of every diſ- 
eaſe, and the averting of every calamity +, ſome one or 0- 
ther of theſe tutelary beings was appointed, and devoutly 
O | apphed 
monks and friars; and the various ſocieties and fraternities which have 
atiſen in every province and city profeſſing the Romith faith. On all theſe 
various forms has demoniacal or ſaint-worſhip been eſtabliſhed and main- 
| tained; with innumerable ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a profane celebra- 


-\1 


tion of their ſeveral days. | 


 * Auguſtine writes a whole chapter of the various employments which 
the Gentiles had aſſigned to their gods and goddeſſes> ſome of them of the 
loweſt, baſeſt and moſt ridiculous kind; one could not open the mouth, or 
ſneeze, or ſpit, or go to ſtool, without an aſſiſting divinity. © They cut out 
«© to every god his taſk, and according to that diſtribution,“ they tell you, 
*« you mult direct your prayers to cach of them, according to his office.“ 
He reckons up no leſs than a dozen different divinities all employed about a 
ſtalk of corn. As various are the taſks aſſigned to the faintly preſidents : 
Odilia takes care of the head; Blaiſe of the throat; Laurence of the back 
and ſhoulders ; Eraſmus of the belly and inteſtines; Appolinaris and Bricci- 

us, Oc. The different kinds of animals, as well as elements, vegetables and 

minerals, have their guardians. Pelagius keeps the oxen ; Hubert the dogs; 

Wandlin the ſheep ; john Baptiſt the lambs; Anthony the ho;:s; Feriole the 

geeſe; Gallus the poultry; Udalric and Gertrude, the mice and rats. Or 
a5 the old Engliſh rhymes expreſs it, 


To St Syth for my purſe, 
St Loi ſave my horſe, 
. For my teeth to St Apolline: 
St Job for the pox, | 
St Luke fave mine ox, | 
And St Anthony keep my ſwine. 


+ Anciently Apollo was prayed to againſt the plague; Hercules againſt 
the cpilepſy ; Juno and Lucina were invoked by child-bearing women 
But now, St Roch and St Sebaſtian, for the peſtilence; Valentine, for the 
epilepſy; Liberius, for nephritic pains; Wolfang, for the palſy; Matellinus 
and Romanus and Dympna, for madneſs and frenzy; Appolinaris for the 
{tone Quintine, for the cough ; Eutropius, for the dropſy; Fiacre, the he- 
morrhoids ; Clara, Lucia, Otilia, for ſore eyes; Appolonia and Chriſtopher, 
for the toothach; Agatha and Mammartus, for ſore breafts ; Maurice and 
others, for the gout in the knees; Burchard, for the pain of the legs; John 
the Evangeliſt and Benedict, for poiſons ; Petronilla, for fevers; Anthony 
and Benedict, for the eryſipelas; Leonard, looks after captives and priſon- 
ers; Margret, women in labour; Anna, the poor; Vincent and Arnold, 
things loſt and ſtolen; Mark and Barbara, preſerve from ſudden and un- 
happy death; Florian, Oc. cure barrenneſs; Agatha, preſides over fires ; 
Nicholas, tempeſts; Jodoc, the hoar-froft; John and Panl, over hail ; Bar- 
bara, thunder and lightning; Genevieve, drought ; and fo of the reſt. 
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applied unto. Nay, ſalvation temporal and eternal was 
expected from an image, pieces of old wood or ruſty nails, 
girdles, cords, cowls and rags; and prayers and adoration 
F a addreſſed to them accordingly *. In all things requeſts 
were to be made to ſomething elſe than God ; and for eve- 
ry bleſſing enjoyed, ſome other object muſt ſtill be praiſed. 
What time or room was left for remembering the Deity, 
and duly honouring him, amidit ſuch a multitude of 1dols ? 
A multitude fo vaſt, that a man throughout his whole life- 
time, though he had employed himſelf in nothing elſe, 
could hardly have ſaid a prayer to each of them; nor could 
one of a thouſand have been capable of learning their ſeve- 
* > ral 


Veronica, or the napkin in which the image of our Saviour's face is 
ſappoſed to be impreſſed, is thus adored, “ O holy face printed ona white 
* cloth, given in ſign of love, cleanſe us from vice, and join us to ſociety 
et with the bleſſed: O holy image cauſe us to ſee the face of Chriſt: O thou 
* happy figure, be thou to us a ſafe ſhelter.” In the conſecration of an 
image to the Virgin, they pray, * Sanctify, O God, this image, that it may 
« bring ſaving hedlth to thy faithful people. that immoderate rains, and 
« floods and civil wars, and invaſion of heathens, may at tte preſence of 
& this be ſuppreſſed. The crucifix and other relics belonging to Chriſt, 
are to be worſhipped with the ſame worthip which is due to the Holy Tri- 
nity, according to the doctrine of the Antichriſtian Church, Bonacina fays, | 
« De fide eſſe adorandum ſignum crycis adoratione latriæ ficut adorantur 
« ſpinæ, clavi, præſepe, et aliæ reliquiz que Chriſtum teticerunt.“ Tom. 2. 
diſp. 3. que/t. 1. So Anrad. Orthod, Expl. l. g. and Rhem. Annot, in Heb. 11. 
To the croſs, they ſpeak thus, Thou iwcet wood which vearett the nails, 
« te. fave this preſent company aſſembled to-day for thy praiſe.” —* Hail, 
« O croſs, our only hope in this time of paſſion, increaſe the grace of the 
« pious, and blot out the faults of the guilty :;—and let all iv, hail! O ſal- 
« vation of all people, O tree that bringeſt ſalvation:“ at the jame time 
the prieſt and others, on bended knees fall down and adore it. Brew. Rom. 
in feſt. Invent. & exalt. crucis. To the ſpear, they pray, © Hail! O tri- 
% umphant iron, wound us with the love of him whor thou did fpierce.”” 
' —To the girdle of our Lady; © O bleſſed girdle, make us inheritors of eter- 
&« nal life, and keep our preſent life fron; deitruction ; U pure girdle, pre- 
f a. e ſerve thine heritage; let us have thee to be our ftrength and our aid, our 
« wall and our defence, our haven and faving refuge. — Lo the ſcapulary be- 
ſtowed by Mary on Simon Stock, and worn by that fraternity, they aſcribe 
ſuch virtue, that whoever wears it, though he were caſt into the tea bound 
hand and foot, he would not be drowned, and when he dies, he ſhall be ſe- 
cured from the flames of hell. To the wearing of the cord of St Francis, 
the greateſt privileges are annexed : To the fraternity who wear it, after it 
has been duly blefſed and conſecrated, was granted hy a papal bull, a full 
and entire pardon of all fins, and exemption from all cenſures and pains 
N whatever. Nor does another order leſs venerate the leathern girdle, where- 
by their fraternity is diſtinguiſhed. The table - cloth ſaid to have been uſed 
gat the celebration of the Paſchal Supper, is thus invoked, Sanctiſima Dez 
mapa ora pro nobis. So alſo the napkin, Sande Sudari ora pro nobis. 
Not only the wounds of Chriſt, but thoſe of Francis have been adored, 


Vulnera quz propter Chriſtum Franciice tuliſti 
IIla precor noſtris ſint medicina malis. | 
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ral qualities, rank and offices, or ſo much as calling them 
all by their names *. | | 


Such, O Proteſtants, is the tendency of an antiſcriptural 
devotion ! Such have been the memorable fruits of religi- 


ous commemorations! Wherefore come out from among 

them, and be ye ſeparate; touch not the unclean thing, 
What fellowſhip hath the temple of God with idols? 

| « What,” ſome will ſay, * mult all that obſerve feſtivals 

„then be charged with idolatry? Can none celebrate this 


„or any anniverſary without aſſociation with idolaters ?” 


No ſuch charge is meant to be infinuated. There are many 
gradations to be paſſed through, from the firſt practices 
which may furniſh the occaſions, or prepare the way for it, 
before people arrive at idolatry. There are ſome practices 
which may have been groſsly abuſed, even to idolatry, and 
may have ſome remote and accidental, though no neceſſary 
connection with it, which ſome may go into or retain, while 
they have the greateſt abhorrence of all idolatry, and are 
guarding as far as poſſible againſt the abuſes. There may 
even be an apparent conformity to the ſuperſtitious and ido- 
latrous in ſome external acts, where there is no conformity 
in the intention, nor any approbation of them in the heart. 
On this account, we ought to make a great difference be- 
tween the primitive and alſo the Proteſtant celebrators of 
feſtivals, and the Romiſh idolaters. There are ſome, we 
doubt not, who keep annually a certain number of holidays, 
and think they do God good ſervice, whom we may fair- 
ly exculpate from the charge, or the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
worſhipping the creature, though they cannot be altogether 
exculpated from the {uperſtitious obſervation of times. 
This apology we would charitably extend, even to ſuch of 
the Reformed as yet celebrate days expreſsly inſtituted in 
memory of ſaints, or in honour of angels, while in their 
doctrine and intention they expreſsly diſclaim any religious 
worſhip of the creature, as they uniformly appear to do, 


profeſſing 


* Some writers teſtify, that in the city of Rome more than 300,000 mar- 
tyrs lie buried: So Jacob. Marchant in Opaſc. Paſtoral. The cemetery of 
Calliſti alone, he ſays, contains $0,000 : “ And, if in one city, there are 
„ ſo many thouſands, how man; muſt there be throughout the whole 
«© world ?” In the litanies of all the faints, publiſhed at Antwerp by au- 
thority in 1621, the names of the ſaints to be called upon every day of the 
year, one with another, amount to about 5000 per day. In ſome of the 
kalendars, the number of the domeſtic ſaints only are computed to be no 
leſs than 44,000. But the whole liſt of the adouraile ſaints in general, as 
collected frem the Jetuit Bolland, arites to the immenſe number of 1,007,000. 
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profeſſing that ſuch days are not conſecrated to the honour 
of the ſaints whoſe names they bear, but to God alone “; 
and allowing no formal invocation of them in the ſervices 
of theſe days. Vet there is a great difference in reſpect of 

conformity, and a dangerous tendency to idolatry, in the 
celebration of feſtivals appointed for commemorating ſaints 
or angels, and thoſe who -have no relation to any creature 
 whatever.' Whatever be the intention or avowed doctrine 
of thoſe who keep the former, the act itſelf can hardly be 
freed from an 1dolatrous import. The very conſecration of 
a a religious ſolemn day, in honour of any creature, is in it- 
ſelf a ſort of indirect and conſtructive worſhip, and ſo a ſpe- 

cies of idolatry +. 5 0 | 
But it will be alleged, © That there is no ſuch appear- 
* & ance of evil or danger in the preſent caſe, the day being 
appointed as a ſolemn thankſgiving to God alone for his 
„ benefits, and not in memory of any mortal.” It is true, 
this is the expreſs and avowed deſign, even as it is where 
days commemorating ſaints are kept. But the primary de. 
ſign of ſuch inſtitutions have not uſually been carefully ad- 
| hered to. Even when they have been apparently as inno- 
cent, as well intended, and as well guarded, yet have they 
ſoon been practically perverted. There is always danger, 
when commemorating remarkable events and benefits, of 
forgetting the Divine Author of them, and of giving at 
leaſt ſome portion of the honour and praiſe to the ſecond 
SY 8 cauſes, 


In the law paſſed in England in 1552, it was declared, That no days 
were to be eſteemed holy in their own nature :—and that days were to be 
dedicated only to the honour of God, even thoſe in which the ſaints are 
% commemorated.” 

+ « Sic argumentari videtur Tilenus, non invocant ſanctos illos in preci- 
« bus; ergo non ſunt idololatre. Non ſequitur. Nam poſſunt coli aliis 
« modis, quam invocatione. Nam fi dies ipſe fit in eorum honorem ſacra- 
« tus, et hturgia etiam puriſſima prædicandis eorum laudibus actiſque com- 
% memorandis die illo ſolenni accommodetur et canetur coluntur ipſi ſancti, 
* cultu religioſo. At Angli hoc modo ſanctorun dies feſtos obſervant.— 
% At. dices, non in eultum, ſed in memoriam martyrum dies iſtos obſervare, 
«© Deum autem colere in ſanctis aut propter ſanctos. Non poſſunt iſta duo, 
« celebrare diem in memoriam, et celebrare in cultum, ſeparari. Nam fi 
& finis celebrationis fit memoria ſanctorum, fnis etiam eſt honor ſanctorum. 
% At honor ſanctorum celebris et cum ſolennitate diei feſti qui Deo ſoli de- 

* betur, eſt cultus religioſus.— Et $i eo die colitur Deus, tamen celebratio 
« dei inſtituta eſt propter ſan&tum non propter Deum Cald. Alt. Dam. 

« Cum pontificii aiunt dies illos Deo ab Eccleſia Rom. dicari propter 
« ſanctos five in ſanctorum memoriam, objectum crimen non deluunt, fed 
* ejus atrocitatem augent. Nam fi propter ſanctos inſtituitur hie cultus 
major eorum quam dei ratio habetur, fi verum eſt iilud pervulgatum, 
© propter, quod unumguodque eſt tale, illud eft magis tale,” Tilen. in ibid. 
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cauſes, and the human inſtruments, more cſpeciatly when 
their hand or virtues have been canfpicuous. in effecting 
them, and when they are conſidered as great and popular 


characters. Who will ſay that there is no danger of this 


ſort with regard to the Revolution to be commemorated ? 
Is there not a popular character, and a hero in the caſe, 
whoſe memory we wiſh to call bleſſed? It is a certain 
fact, that the anniverſary faſts and feſtivals hitherto appoint- 
ed and obſerved in Britain, relating to public tranfactions 


therein, have been chiefly employed to extol or vilify cer- 
tain characters or parties in the land, according to the part 


' they ſeverally acted in the joyful or tragical events of theſe 
days. They have been ſpent either in fulſome flattery and 


panegyric, or in equally bitter invectives and curſes againſt 


others. Whatever the more religious or judicious may pro- 
poſe by this Commemoration, it is not to be doubted, but 
that ſomething of this kind will mix with the religious ado- 


ration of the day. Inſtead of the name of God alone, I am 


afraid the name and praiſes of ſome mortal, or mortals, will 
reſound in his temple. Though it be not directly conſecraq 
ted to the memory of a man, yet, without great ſtraining, 
it may be conſidered as indirectly ſo: At leaſt, in the event, 

it will probably be the ſame as if it were. Though we are 
not much in the humour of dubbing more ſaints, or cele- 
brating the memory of martyrs, ancient or modern, of our 
own land, or any other; though we may not be inclined to 
open the tombs, to enſhrine the bones, or venerate the 
aſhes, or even the virtues of our Wiſharts, our Guthries, 
our Wariſtons, or our Cargils; we may think it not quite 
ſo unmanly, ſo unphiloſophic, ſo Popiſh, to exalt a prince- 
ly benefactor to the ſkies, who proſperouſly advanced at the 
head of an army to ſave his country. May we not for 
once be allowed to rank ſuch an one with Hercules, with 
Theſeus, Achilles, Romulus, or the Cæſars? If fo, may 


not this be a promiſing prelude to hero-worſhip? If ſuch 


be the ſpirit or the fruit of this Commemoration, wherein 
will it greatly differ from a day ſacred to the memory of a 
ſaint, except that it propoſes to ſubſtitute a political hero, 
in the room of an antiquated eccleſiaſtical faint? But if 
men are to be admitted to ſhare in the honour of hohdays, 
and to be commemorated ſolemnly in the ſervices of the 
Church at all, I ſee no good reaſon why we ſhould quarrel 
with thoſe who have been, from time immemorial, in poſ- 
ſeſſion. Events more properly religious and divine are ful- 
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ly as intereſting to the Church, as thoſe that are ſecular and 
political, as this Revolution properly is, and as ſuch be- 
longs rather to the civil government or commonwealth, to 
be celebrated in their own way. The virtues and the acts of 
the Apoſtles and champions of the Chriſtian faith, are fully 
as conſonant to the buſineſs, and conducive to the edifica- 
tion of Chriſtian aſſęemblies, as thoſe of any Kings, conquerors 
or ſtateſmen whatever. To canonize theſe, after the other | 
have been diſcarded, may not have ſuch a good appearance. . 
It may give malicious people occaſion to ſay, that we have 
degraded Chriſt, his Apoſtles and ſaints, from their wont- 
ed honour, in order to ſubſtitute in their room demi-gods, 
newly ſpfung up, whom our fathers knew not. 
But if we will not allow this day to have any reſpect to 
the memory of a man, as the ancient nations deified certain 
virtues and qualities, are we in no danger of loſing remem- 
8 brance of the Divine Benefactor, in an exceſſive value for, 
nnd joy in the benefit, and ſo of falling into the error more 
refined, of keeping a day ſacred to Liberty? There is 4 
ſcarce a bleſſing in human life, or a name in human lan- * 
guage, ſo ſweet as Liberty. May we not be tempted to ſay 
of i * as the poet of Fortune, 


- Sed te 
Nos facimus, fortuna, Deam, cœloque locamus. Joy. 


The Romans made her a divinity, and had temples conſe- 
| crated to her. Let us take heed leſt we proftitute divine 
inſtitutions, and offer np the incenſe and ſacrifice of our 
thank ſgivings to this ideal popular idol. In the language 
of perſonification, has not this a thouſand times been al- 
ready invocated? Has ſhe not been often deſcribed as a = = 
kind of invifible genius, angel or guardian, who, taking 
her flight from other lands, has graciouſly fixed her favour- 
ite reſidence in the Britiſh iſles? Has the not been conſi- 
dered as the ſource of our happineſs, ſhowering down her 
gifts and bleſſings with a liberal hand? The high ſtrained 
compliments which Britiſh poets and rhetoricians have la- 
viſhed upon her, fall very little ſhort of that unbounded 
and idolatrous adulation which was addreſſed to her, per- 
haps with as little ſolemnity or ſeriouſneſs, by her votaries 
of old. Who would wiſh to ſee the Pulpit, or its chaſte 
and facred language thus ſcandalouſly profaned ? 
\ 
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Diſtinction of Times. —The Vanity of Ancient and Modern 
Superſtition in this Reſpect. — Stated Anmyverſaries give 
Countenance to it —The Appointment of the Day for com- 
memorating the Revolution, liable to this Objeftion. 


66 E OR every purpoſe under the fun,” ſaid Solomon, 
there is a time :—and he hath made every thing 

« beautiful in its ſeaſon.—A. wiſe man's heart diſcerneth 
both time and judgment.” There are times marked out 
by nature for certain purpoſes ; others by poſitive inſtitu- 
tion; while others are left to be determined by the diſcre- 
tion and free choice of mankind. Whatever the Governor 
of the world has left undetermined by natural, moral, or 
poſitive laws, muſt be confidered as of the latter kind. Nor 
ought any reſtrictions to be laid on the freedom of men, in 
regard of the choice and employment of time, either by 
previous reſolutions, vows or acts of their own, or by the 
authority of others, in a ſtate of ſociety civil or religious, 
farther than may be conducive to the better regulation and 
application of time, the maintaining of order, and the rea- 
dier attaining the beneficial purpoſes of ſociety. Where 
nothing of this can be pled, all reſtraints jaid upon the 
power of choice in future, by determining the performance 
of certain works to certain times, in an appointed ſeries 
and long ſucceſſion, though at their firſt propoſition they 
may appear wiſe and proper, in the obſervation they will 
uſually be found incommodious and grievous, and in reli- 
gion eſpecially of hurtful tendency. It is like putting on 
fetters which cannot be eaſily looſed, and afterwards may 
gall: It is laying ſnares to entangle mens conſciences: It is 
to furniſh occaſion for a multitude of ſcruples and fears, 
where no cauſe for them previouſſy exiſted, and to create 
factitious crimes and artificial impieties. | 
The voice of nature and Chriſtianity redckes, that all 
days are to be reputed alike, as well as all meats: and 
when no divine commandment intervenes, to conſtitute a 
diſtinction, no preference is due to one above another for 
religious works: Nor can ſecular works be unſuitable or 


_ unlawful upon one day more than another. Though indi- 
viduals 
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viduals and ſocieties may be at liberty to deſiſt from at 
nary lawful work on certain days, and employ. them 
in whole or in part in ſuch religious exerciſes, as the pre- 
ſent condition and circumſtances require; yet to turn occa- 
ſional acts into ftated, or to ſuppoſe that their preſent choice 
or preſent uſe, of ſuch a portion of time, can change a com- 
mon to an holiday, or render the religious uſe of it neceſ- 
_ fary, or ordinary lawful work unlawful upon it, in other 
times or circumſtances, is unwarranted. Becauſe a certain 
hour, day, month or year may be moſt fit and ſeaſonable 
for performing certain exerciſes for once, it doth not fol- 
low, that it will be ſo when it again recurs, or even 
be equally ſo with ſome others. The confideration of con- 
venience and order muſt determine what day is moſt eli- 
gible, and not any quality inherent in the day, or its ha- 
ving been formerly ſo employed, by us or others, or on ac- 
count of its having been formerly ychoſen by God for per- 
forming ſome notable works upon it. Nothing of this con- 
ſtitutes any abiding or inherent fitneſs, or tranſmits any ho- 
lineſs to a future period of time, correſponding to it in the 
ordinary methods of computation among men. To obſerve 
a day religiouſly under the notion of its divine obligation 
when none exiſts, or of ſome preference due to it, when 
there is none in reality, i is that weak ſcrupuloſity of mind, 
from which the fuller knowledge of the doctrine and liber- 
ty of the goſpel ſets conſciences free. This has not only 
prohibited a ſuperſtitions obſervation of the times and cu- 
ſtoms of the heathen, but has even forbidden the retaining 
thoſe diſtinctions of days, which by divine precept had for- 
merly been ſettled for peculiar and temporary purpoſes. 
It is the ſame in reſpe& of times as of places: To annex 
the idea of ſanctity to any of them, or to ſuppoſe that pray- 
ers, or any acts of religion, derive any more ſolemnity or 
acceptableneſs, from being done in one time or place, rather 
than in another, i is a moſt vain and groundleſs imagination. 
Time is a circumſtance belonging to creatures and their 
actions. It is ordained for the uſe of man, and for the ſake 
of the works to be performed; and works are not to be 
appointed and performed merely for the ſake of the time. 
It is an undue regard of one time above another, when a 
work for which there was no peculiar call or reaſon ariſing 
from the nature of it, or which would not have been reckon- 
ed neceſlary or expedient at other times, though equally 


convenient, 15 propoſed and performed on a certain day and 
| time 
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time, in order to diſtinguiſh and honour it, or in order to 
recommend and honour the religious work, either in the 
ſight of God or men, from its conneRtion with that time. 
To ſuppoſe a reli gious connection between certain works 


or times, when there is none, or a real relation betwixt 


them, when it is purely ideal, or the effect of cuſtom, is no 
ſmall abſurdity in religion. This is the caſe when the ſup- 
poſed connection or relation, ſolely ariſes from mere arbi- 
trary and artificial modes of dividing or reckoning time. 
Some diviſions and computations of time have their foun- 
dation in nature, and are fixed and marked out by the pe- 


riodical motions and regular returns of the heavenly bodies, 


as months and years are. Others, again, are wholly artifi- 


cial, being regulated according to the fancy or modes of 


| particular nations: Some of them containing longer and 


- 


others ſhorter periods, uſually formed by the diviſion or 
multiplication of the natural and fixed periods. Of this 


kind is the computation of ages, which have varied exceed- 


ingly in reſpect of duration, in different times and places of 
the world. But neither natural nor artificial diſtinctions of 


times have any import or conſequence in religion, farther | 


than as they are of uſe in all the affairs and tranſactions of 
human life. Nothing can be more chimerical than to ſup- 


. poſe, that any real connection or peculiar relation betwixt 


any two diſtant portions of time, or the events of them, 
can reſult from any agreement or fimilarity in the artificial 
numbers or dates, whereby they may happen to be di- 
ſtinguithed in the revolving circle of computed time. The 
arithmetical or aſtronomical notations, being the ſame or 


analogous, conſtitutes no more relation between a paſt pe- 


riod, and a remote. poſterior one, than between the former 
of them, and that day, month and year immediately ſuc- 
ceeding it, nor even ſo much: Nor can the mere recurring 


of ſuch figures and dates, make the works performed, ei- 


ther by God or men, on the former period, more intereſt- 
ing, or more the immediate and ſeaſonable objects of confi- 
deration on the latter period, than upon any day or year 
that has intervened betwixt them. To be determined in 
the actions of religion, by the operation of mere fancy; or 
to conſider as ſpecial and urgent calls of Divine Provi- 
dence, what is only the reſult of human art; or to have a 
dependence on a non-entity for producing certain effects or 
influence, 1 is the true character of ſuperſtition. | 
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The ſuperſtitious of all religions, ha had their dies fafti 
et nefaſti, and their lucky and unlucky times, as well as 
omens.. Some they have confidered, as favourable to cer- 
| tain works, and others as equally improper and unfortu- 
nate, for which they could never aſſign any good reaſon, 
On ſome they would have trembled to think of ploughing 
or ſowing, or going to battle, or undertaking a journey, or 
marrying, or taking a medicine, or doing any thing of im- 
portance in life, . while on others they would engage in 
them with the utmoſt alacrity, and with the higheſt conſi- 
dence of ſucceſs. Before they can be determined to en- 
gage in any enterprize, they muſt previouſly conſult the 
kalendar, the diviner, or the ſtars f, The Pythagoreans 

5s | and 
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* The Romans had their dies preliares, in which they thought it lawful 
to engage in any acts of hoſtility. There were others which had the name 
of dies atri. which were deemed unfortunate: the next day after the ka- 
lends, nones or ides was always reckoned of this fort, becauſe, it is faid, 
they had taken notice for ſeveral ages that thoſe days had proved unlucky to 
the ſtate in the loſs of battles, towns or other caſualties: The day before 
the 4th of the kalends, nones or ides were alſo reckoned unfortunate, for 
what reaſon is unknown, unleſs on account of the great overthrow at Can- 
nz having happened on that day. Aul: Gell. Noet. Attic. 1 5. c. 17. 
| Xenocrates, as quoted by Plutarch, ſpeaks of unlucky days and feſtivals 
which were celebrated by ſcourgings, beatings, lamentations, faſtings, ill- 
boding words and obſcene expreſſions, which, though not agreeable to the 
good demons, yet were held to be pleaſing to certain crols and malignant 
beings in the air, who, by theſe means, were propitiated. Plut. de Id. 
The Pagan Indians in general, are deeply impreſſed with the notion of 
fortunate and unfortunate days. The Japaneſe keep a table or kalendar of 
theſe ſeveral days, the work of one of their famed aſtrologers; and every 
family has one of them hung up in the paſſage leading from the door into 
their houſes, to put them in mind of the day when they go out. The fame 
profound ſage, to alleviate a little their terrors, invented a charm or pre- 
ſervative compriſed in one verie, for the benefit of thoſe whoſe narrow cir- 
cumſtances obliged them to work on unlacky days for the ſupport of their 
families. They bel.eve, that whoever repeats this in a proper manner, on 
the morning of an unlucky day, will be preſerved from all the evils that 
would otherwiſe attend him. The inhabitants of Madagaſcar expoſe ſuch 
children as happen to be born on Tueſday, Thurſday or Saturday; or in the 
month of April or in Lent, in the 8th day of the moon, or in any hour 


over-ruled by a malignant planet. They watch the proper times for erec- 


ting their houſes, cutting down their timber, coveriag their roofs, and when 
the building is finiſhed, they wait for the moon, and ſome propitious hours 
for the conſecration of it, which is done with abundance of ceremonies. 

A certain ſynod in the Eaſt, anciently prohibited Chriſtians from retain- 
ing the traditions of the Gentiles, in obſerving the courte of the elements, 
moon or ſtars, or the vain fallacies of ſigns in building houſes, ſowing corn, 
in planting trees, or ſolemnizing marriages ; declaring it unlawful te oh- 
ſerve kalends, or to addict themſelves to heatheniſh feſtivals and delights; 
to deck their houſes with laurel, ivy or the like, or to obſerve and uſe ſpells 


and ceremonies in gathering medicinal her bs, as practiſed among heathens. 
Yet 


"il 


ſucceſſively, have been in the ſame manner diſtin 
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and Platoniſts have ſubtilly philoſophized about the diffe- 
rences and hidden powers of numbers : While whimfi- 
cal aſtrologers have talked of the influences of the heavens, 
and conſulted their horoſcopes to read favourable or adverſe 


aſpects and conjunctions of the planets. All ſuch notions 


are with the ſenſible part of mankind exploded ; and they 


can. tend only to diſtreſs and enflave mankind ; to fill them 


with vain fears, or, equally groundleſs and chimerical hopes 
and joys. 


It is not impoſſible, but that certain times may appear 


critical either way to individuals or to ſocieties: On cer- 
tain days of the month or year, a man may have experien- 
ced memorable incidents in his life ; or, at a period regular- 
ly recurring, obſervant perſons may have found remarkable 
events befalling kingdoms once, twice, or oftener. Hiſto- 
ry and biography have furniſhed us with different inſtances 


of this. The Ides of March were thus critical to Julius 


Cæſar; the roth of September to Cromwell ; the 29th of 
May to Charles II. who, in the preamble to the royal act 
for ſolemnizing that day, takes notice of this circumſtance; 


And I need not put the reader in mind, that the 5th of 


November has, twice at leaſt, been e e with ſignal de- 
liverances to Britain; and the year 88th, for two centuries 


guiſhed. 
But are we therefore to ſuppoſe, that the Divine Provi- 
dence, in its grand and free operations, is regulated by a 
regard to human diſtinctions and deſignations of times. 


Are its events proſperous or adverſe, are the lots of men, 


and the fates of kingdoms affixed to theſe, or ſuſpended up- 


on them? Or are we hence warranted to expect events of 
the ſame nature with the former, or any extraordinary 
events at all, upon tlie monthly, annual, decimal or cente- 
ſimal e of ſuch times, or on account of the acci- 
dental conjunction of certain Arabic figures. Would not 

| this 


Yet this ſaperſtition in various branches bath diffuſed itſelf far and wide 
among ignorant and freakiſh Chriſtians. On the days of certain feſtivals, 
as that of Paul's converſion, if it rains, or if the ſky appear ſerene, they 
promiſe themſelves ſerenity, fertility, plenty, or want of wine, or a conti- 
nued rain for ſo many days, according to the diſtich; 

Clara dies Pauli bona tempor denotat annt. Herbs are gathered on St 
John's day for producing certain effects. Trees are planted or grafted on 
Annunciation-day; horſes bled on the feaſt of St Stephen, and ſo of others; 
« Naturalem cauſam attendentes,“ ſays one, © que nulla eſt: ſed et feſta 
„ fic potins inhonorant quam colunt.”” Monday, St Magdalene's day, Cc. 
in like manner have been conſidered as unlucky days: and others, as poſſeſ- 
ſing the contrary quality. Surins; Dalrio, . 3. par. 3. | 
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this be as childiſh and chimerical as to believe in the magi- 


cal virtue of numbers and taliſmans, or in the aſtrological 


influence of the ftars? In ſome of theſe inſtances referred 
to, were not theſe ſuppoſed critical times accompanied with 
very oppoſite events? At one time marked with victory, 
and the next with murder and death? If on ſuch uncertain 
grounds, blind and credulous mortals ſhould look for light, 

behold he may turn it into darkneſs; and if they prognoſti- 
cate peace, he may turn it into the ſhadow of death? How 
can they know before hand, whether the divine Diſpoſer of 
events, who will do all his pleaſure, {hall appoint for them 
beauty or aſhes upon theſe returning ſeaſons; or whether 
Inſtead of joy and gladneſs, ſlaying oxen and killing ſheep, 
he may not call them to wailing and girding with ſackcloth ? 
With what propnety then can they predetermine an anni- 
verſary, either joyful or mournful? Is not the inſtitution 
of ſach a feaſt, a preſumptuous anticipation of future joy; 
like that of the feſtivaliſts of old, who 121d, . Tomorrow 
“ ſhall be as this day, and much more abundant: "=" At 
not ſaying, in effect, next year, or next century, ſhall be 
as the paſt or the preſent, returning ſtill with accumulating 
bleſſings? Does not this favour more of ſecurity and car- 
nal boaſtings, than of religious gratitude or joy, which 1s 
always joined with trembling. © But go to, ye that ſay, 
“ to-day or to-morrow we will go into fuch a city, and 
© continue there a year, and buy, and fell, and get gain: 
% whereas ye know not what ſhall be on the morrow.” 
Or if ſuch feſtivity or ene may be ſuppoſed pro- 


per, in reſpect of the memo at paſt favours, however ca- 


lamitous the circumſtances 1 = prove in the time ſet for 


the anniverfary-commemoration ; is not this ſtill attempting 
to confound thoſe beautiful diſtinctions which both nature 

and religion point out? It is an attempt, in ſpite of all 
that Providence may be doing to the contrary, to malte re- 


joicing beautiful, not in its own ſeaſon, but in the ſeaſon 


of mourning; or an attempt to drown the cry of preſent 
rods, and the ſorrowful ſenſe of preſent evils, by the recol- 
lectiog of mercies long ſince paſt, and perhaps now no longer 
enjoyed. This is like applying vinegar to the teeth, or 
like one that ſingeth ſongs to a heavy heart. It has much 
the appearance of a perſon congratulating his friend upon 
his marriage, after he has become a widow; or like the 
meſſage of condolence which the inhabitants of Ilium 


thought proper to ſend to Tiberius on the death of his fa- 
. ther 
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ther Auguſtus, a long time after he was dead; to whom 


the Emperor ſuitably replied, © And I alſo am ſorry for 


„your heavineſs, having loſt ſo valiant a knight as Hector 


« in the ſiege of Troy ;”” though he had been flain above a 
thouſand years before. | | 

To the inconveniencies and abſurdities above mentioned, 
are anniverſary appointments uſually liable. An undue 
diſtinction of times belongs to the nature of them, either as 


the previous reaſon of the appointments, or as the reſult of 


them. With reſpect to that under conſideration, the work 


ſeems to be enjoined for the ſake of the time, rather than the 


time choſen in order to the work : For as to the work it- 


ſelf, we heard nothing of the neceſſity and urgent reaſons 


for it, until the arrival of this preſent year, nor will we, 
after it is elapſed, probably ſoon hear of them again: As 
if ſomething uncommonly weighty and indiſpenſibly urgent 
really lay in the return of a 5th of November, in the year 
marked 88th, at the preciſe diſtance of a century from the 
Revolution to be commemorated. Already is that day and 


year looked on as fortunate to Britain, and the numbers, 
by which they are defigned, are become lucky, becauſe of 


a providential and accidental coincidence of theſe with ſome 
favourable events in time paſt. I have known ſome ſo im- 
preſſed herewith, that on no better ground, they have been 


ready to prognoſticate ſome great revolution in the courſe 
- of this preſent year. But how puerile, unphiloſophical and 


whimſical 1s this! Tt was juſt on ſuch frivolous reaſons 


that the. Pagans built their dies atri. Though the vulgar, 


or even the learned, may be allowed to amuſe themſelves 
or others, at times, with ſuch flattering, though air-built 
ſpeculations, to fill up a gap in converſation; yet it is ſure- 
ly far below the dignity of an Eccleſiaſtical court, to appear 
to be influenced by ſuch a vulgar whim. Can any pecuhar 
obligation to the duty enjoined, ariſe from the circumſtance 
referred to, natural, moral or religious? What is there in 
this to conſtitute a rational and providential call to ſolem- 
niſe the ſaid year and day above all others within the round 
of the century? We ſhould have good reaſon for what we 
do in the ſolemn worſhip of God. A learned and reverend 
body ſhould have ſomething real, and not ideal, to ſatisfy 
themſelves and others, as to the propriety of ſanctifying a 
day, and calling a ſolemn afſembly. But what new emer- | 
gent, or new circumſtance in the diſpenſations of God, has 
appeared, to render ſuch a thankſgiving a preſent _ _ 
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ſonable duty this year, more than it was laſt year, or than 
it may be the next. g : 
If it be pled, ©& That the long continuance of the bleſſing 
of legal government and freedom, and the maintenance 
« of the Proteſtant religion to this preſent time, is the real 
ground, and a new occaſion.” If this had been given, 
in conjunction with other things, as the avowed and ſpecial 
reaſon of thankſgiving, without being propoſed in the com- 
memorative form, and without any limited retroſpect to a 
tranſaction over a century ago, the appointment would have 
been leſs exceptionable ; as it might then have been conſi- 
dered as falling within the ordinary rule. But if this had 
been indeed the proper deſign of it, it would have been 
very improper to have fixed the commencement of theſe in- 
valuable bleſſings, ſo long enjoyed, in the year of the Re- 
volution ; and equally improper to have left unmentioned 
other memorable interpoſitions of later date : And in this 
caſe, it would have been as improperly termed a comme- 
moration of the Revolution, as of a multitude of other e- 
vents and deliverances before or ſince. Beſides, ſuch a 
thankſgiving would be found equally ſuitable, ſeaſonable 
and neceſſary on any other year or day, as that now ſelect- 
ed for it. But who will fay that is a juit repreſentation of 
the deſign and real nature of this act? 
It may be further pled, © That as the General Aſſem- 
„ bly have not, by their authority, appointed the 5th of 
% November to be obſerved as a day of thankſgiving in all 
& time coming, either annually, or once in a century; 
therefore it may be conſidered as an ordinary occaſional 
« thankſgiving, and very different from an anniverſary 
« feſtival.” It is true indeed, they have not expreſsly in- 
dicted it in the arrogant and irrevocable ſtyle of the See of 
Rome, or in the no leſs deſpotic language of the Stewart-mo- 
narchs, as of James I. when he emitted the ſtrange edict 
for obſerving a yearly thankſgiving in commemoration of 
his deliverance from the Gowry conſpiracy, and of his 
andſon, when he appointed the anniverſary of what was 
called his happy reſtoration, both of them enjoining, that 
the reſpective days ſhall be celebrated in the ſame manner 
for ever : But it was long before either Eccleſiaſtical or tem- 
ral rulers durſt venture avowedly to exerciſe, ſuch a 
ſtretch of power. Had the Aſſembly either without, or in 
conjunction with the authority of the civil magiſtrate, open- 
ly aſſumed that tone over the Church of Scotland, it muſt 
| | either 
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either have been treated with laughter, or it would ſoon 
have cauſed a general and more ſerious alarm through the 
nation: As there is no law, ſacred or civil, empowering 
any of them, or both of them in conjunction, to impoſe 
ſuch ridiculous and unreaſonable obſer vances on the people 
of Scotland. But though they had more wiſdom than to 
proceed to ſuch an extreme all at once, yet they have gone 
as far as their power can reach, according. to the conſtitu- 
tion, if not beyond it. What they have done may have 
full as much authority and force to ſecure the obſervation of 
it in ages to come, as if they had enacted it in perpetuam rei 
memoriam, with all the parade of we undd, and we command 
the generations to come, as well as the preſent. They have 
given an example, which others may not fail to make uſe 
of, and to improve upon. And the nature and reaſons of 
their preſent deed are fuch, as muſt equally determine the 
duty and the day to poſterity, when placed in ſimilar circum 
ſtances. If there is any force in the reaſons for the preſent 
obſervation of this ſolemnity, it may be preſumed, that in 
times to come, inſtead of being leflened, it will rather in- 
creaſe, Is it meant as a commemoration ? To anſwer this 
intent, it muſt furely be ſomething permanent, and periodi- 
cally recurring. The memory of any thing cannot be ef- 
fectually preſerved merely by an occaſional, a fingle, and a 
tranſient act. A continued or repeated celebration of the day 
therefore, in the nature of the thing, muſt be ſuppoſed, other- 
wiſe the intent 15 loſt : and commemoration will become more 
needful, in proportion as the event commemorated becomes 
remote. Whether theſe ſolemn times of commemoration 
ſhall recur at the end of every year, or every five, fifty or 
a hundred years, makes no eflential difference. Again, is 
the long continuance of the bleſſings ſecured by the Revo- 
lution a good reaſon at preſent? If theſe ſhall continue for 
another century longer, it will then become a better one. 
Farther, if the recurring of the fortunate number 88, in 
the preſent century, naturally points out the fitteſt time, 
and conſtitutes a ſufficient providential call to us, it muſt 
ſurely deſerve the ſame regard, and call to the ſame exer- 
ciſe, whenever it appears in'the almanack again. Nay then 
ſome Pythagorean or Roſycrucian philoſopher, or ſome 
fage myſtic or cabhaliſtic divine, well verſed in the pro- 
tound myſteries of numbers, will not fail to remark the ſu- 
perior effect of three 8hts combined. If the critical junc- 


ion of two 1 them ſhed ſuch a propitious influence on Bri- 
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tain, and calls for a ſolemn jubilee, _ may the triple 
union be ſuppoſed to produce? It muſt render that a more 
diſtinguiſhed and folemn epoch. Poſterity therefore muſt 
either be incapable of penetrating into the meaning, or of 
feeling the force of our reaſons, or elſe they mult conſider 
| themſelves as obliged in the ſame manner to commemorate; 
that is, continue and confirm this as a perpetual ſecular 
feſtival; ſo far at leaſt as any of the ſame kind can be pro- 
perly called, or have any probability of becoming perpe- 
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It alſo deferves confideration here, that by far the greater 
part of the faſts and feſtivals which have peitered the 
Church at firſt, began in voluntary acts, and gradually 
grew into a cuſtom, before they were eſtabliſhed as laws, 
or impoſed as neceſſary, by any authority whatever. Hence 
the great difference there was, for a long time, as to their 
number, their duration, and the time and manner of their 
celebration. But one pious act was followed by other pious 
acts; and the example of one age made way for the exam- 
ple of a ſucceeding age, till they were ſo ſettled by uſage, 
that men of an impoſing ſpirit had little more to do than give 
them their ſanction, and turn them into ordinances to ſtand 
for ever. Already they wore the- face of. venerable anti- 
quity, and had acquired ſome degree of ſtability, and want- 
ed nothing but the form of a human commandment or inſti- 
tution. Theſe uſually form themſelves upon ſome ancient 
and reſpectable cuſtom, received by tradition from our fa- 
thers, which acquires ſtill the more awful and venerable ap- 
pearance, according to the diſtance at which it is ſeen, and 
the longer mankind have been inured to the acts of religious 
obſervation : and one human inſtitution, once admitted, is 
ſufficient to draw a thouſand after it. To adopt the words 
of a modern writer: The Chriſtian mode of divine wor- 
„ ſhip is a courſe of action, founded on poſitive commands, 
„and wholly regulated by them; and on this ground we 
« rejett every thing in divine worſhip, not commanded. 
« For example, we aſk why Chriſtians celebrate Eafter, 
“ and keep Lent, and faſts and feſtivals? The incorpora- 
ting of theſe rites into the religion of Jeſus originated 
* ſomewhere. They are no parts of the moral law, they 
“are no where poſitively inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, they 
are therefore human traditions to us, and they were hu- 
“man inſtitutes to our anceſtors, who appointed them. 
* The damage done to religion = the ſign of the croſs in 
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ec pepe does not ſo much lie in two ſtrokes of a prieft's 
finger, as in previouſly admitting the deſtructive prin- 


„ ciple on which it is grounded. Before I can add any ce- 
« remony to a poſitive inſtitute, I muſt neceſſarily affirm 
« my right of religious legiſlation. Now this principle 
once admitted, Popery follows &.“ | 


CH AA 
Of /ignificative and myſtical Days.—Symbolical M. orſhip.— 


Sen/ible Memorials.— Theatrical and mimical Ways bt ce- 
hebrating certain Feſitvals. 


7 IME of religious obſervation become Kill more ſu- 


ſpicious and liable to greater objection, when they are 


choſen or appointed as being more ſignificant, and as aſ- 


ſiſtant to the exerciſes to be performed upon them, by re- 


preſenting more lively the object, or reviving the remem- 
brance of the events to which theſe times are by human in- 
ſtitution made to relate. In this reſpect they may be con- 
ſidered as a ſpecies of ſymbolical worſhip, and flow from 
the ſame principle with that which opened the door for all 
the train of abſurd rites, and myſtical ceremonies of human 
device, which ſo entirely overwhelmed the worſhip of God, 
and which, in proceſs of time, introduced the groſſeſt acts, 
not only of mental, but of external idolatry. When the va- 
rious kinds, the ſurpriſing progreſs, and the dangerous na- 
ture of this are reſſected on, what good Chriſtian but muſt 
tremble at any thing that may tend, in the remoteſt man- 
ner, to eſtabliſh a principle fraught with ſuch pernicious 
_ conſequences ? „That any man or church on earth has a 
power to appoint ſignificative rites and ceremonies in the 
'worſhip of God, is a poſition that deſerves for ever to be 


execrated among the reſt of the horrid brood which Anti- 


chriſt hath produced. The ſame may be ſaid of the ap- 
pointment of ſymbolical and myſtical times, which go hand 
in hand with the other. Such doctrine ſhould paſs current 
no where but in ſpiritual Babylon, who bears viſibly in- 
ſcribed the title of My/tery: than which nothing can be 
more deſcriptive of the nature of her religious ſervice, be- 


ing 


* Eſſay on Compoſ. of a Serm. 50 . II. p. 284, & c. 
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ing apparent in 8 branch of it, and in all relating to it. 


The number of. ſymbolical things, and of myſtical rites and 
acts, under her dominion, multiplied ſo much, that neither 
learned nor unlearned could pretend to explain them, nor 


could an inventive genius eaſily hit upon a new one. It 


was found neceſſary at laſt to eſtabliſh a congregation ex- 
preſsly for this purpoſe ; which was accordingly done by 
Sextus V. and called, the Congregation of Rites, appointed 


more eſpecially to invent and regulate the religious cere- 


monies that are to be obſerved in the worſhip of each new 


ſaint that is added to the kalendar. All things became ſig- 


nificative and full of myſteries, from the triple crown, and 
the biſhop's throne and pall, to a ſlipper or a bell-rope *. 
| . 5 Such 


1 
Þ 


* Volumes have been filled with their impertinent myſtical nonſenſe. Of 


this, what one of their rationaliſts gravely teaches on the ſubject of a bell, 
will be a ſufficient ſpecimen: Theſe, ſays he, are what the filver trum- 


pets were under the law. (Our bells of metal are more ſonorous thau the 


; 


* 
o . 


1 
* 


« ancient trumpets, becauſe God is now known through all the earth, but 
© then only in Judea, They are alſo ſtronger and more durable, to ſhow 


that the preaching of the New, Teſtament ſball outlive the trumpets and 


« facrifices of the law. The bells themſelves denate the preachers who call 


* men to the faith. The aperture of the bell, the mouth of the preacher, 


according to that of the Apoſtle, I am become as a ſounding braſs, and a 


„ tinkling cymbal.— The hardneſs of the metal, the fortitude of the mind 
of the preacher.— The pendulum or iron tongue that beats on the bell, 
* denotes the tongue of the teacher, which is ornamented with ſcience, and 
* makes both the Old and New Teſtament to reſound, as the clapper ſtrikes 
* both ſides of the bell. The ſtriking denotes, that the preacher ſhould firſt 
correct bimſelf.— The chain that faſtens the clapper, denotes that mode- 


ration which reſtrains the tongue. The wood in which the bell is fu- 


« ſpended, is the wood of the Lord's croſs ; which wood alſo depends on 
e other wood above it, becauſe the croſs was ſpoken of by the ancient fa- 


„ thers. The pieces by which the wood is hound together, are the oracles 


« of the prophets. The iron band which faſtens it to the wood, denotes 
« that charity, by which the preacher, being indiflolubly tied to the crois, 


s boaſts, ſaying, God forbid that I ſhould glory, Cc. The pin fixed to the 
Wood, by means whereof the bell is rung, is the conſcience of the preach- 
er, which being fixed on the commandments by frequent ringing, incul- | 


«© cates them on the ears of the hearers. The rope which hangs down, 
„whereby the bell is pulled, is the humility or the life of the preacher : it 
* 1s alſo the figure of the duration of our life. The rope at one end is tied 
* to the wood of the bell,—on which account, it fitly repreſents the Holy 


« Scripture, which deſcends from the wood of the croſs. Farther, as the 


© rope is compoſted: of three cords, fo the Holy Scripture is. compoſed (ex 
& Trimitate) of three ng, hiſtory, allegory and a moral ſenſe. The rope 
reaches down to the hands, to ſhew that the Scripture deſcends from myſ- 


1 tary in the mouth of the preacher:—and alſo, that it ſhould extend even 
„ to good works. The rope goes up and down in ringing, ſo the Scripture 
« ſpeaks ſometimes of things high, and. ſometimes of things low. The Prieſt 
% draws the rope down when he deſcends from a contemplative to an active 
Hife; as alſo, when he explains Scripture according to the latter, _ it is 
; it \ ; 16 | rawn 


— 
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Such ſpiritual meanings were found on every thing, or ra- 


ther impoſed on them, as neither God nor nature ever in- 


tended, and what one would think ſhould never have en- 


' tered into the heart of man to conceive. Perſons, gar- 


ments, actions, geſtures, places, colours, numbers, figures, 
all became myſtical. In the celebration of one maſs, there 
are more ceremonies and myſteries, than in the whole courſe 
of ſervice in the temple. | | 

For the performance of the different exerciſes of religion, 
whether public or private, ſignificant times were choſen, 
and days and hours were forthwith made alſo to ſpeak forth 
myſteries : which ſtrengthened the opinion of their ſanctity, 
and the neceſſity of obſerving them, even independent of 
the authority of the Church enjoining them. This made it 
neceſſary to make a number of faſts and feſtivals fixed, left 
the myſtery ſhquld be loſt : hence came in the weekly faſts, 
which were called ftations, in alluſion to the Roman 
guards, who watched their ſeveral hours: the quadrageſi- 
mal faſt; and the order in which the feſtivals of Chriſt and 
others were ſettled : though to fix their ſeveral times with 


this view was no eaſy taſk, and occaſioned no ſmall conteſt, 
and manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurdities. From a miſ- 
taken interpretation of the words of Chriſt about faſting 


when the bridegroom was taken from them, which they 


took to mean the time between the crucifixion and the re- 


ſurrection, Chriſtians early began to diſtinguiſh the returns 


of that ſeaſon by faſting, ſome one day, ſome two, ſome _ 


more, and others forty hours: Some beginning from the 


time 


* 


« drawn up, when he expounds it ſpiritually. The ring at the end of the cord, 
„ by which it is pulled, denotes the crown of recompenſe or perſeverance to 
the end: the bell is rung twelve times during the twelve heurs of the ſo- 
«© lemn days, once at the firſt, and once in the laſt, becauſe all things pro- 
„ ceed from one God alone, who is all, in all. At Tierce, they are rung 
three times. — At Veſpers, or the gth hour, many times, becauſe in the 
* ſeaſon of grace, the preaching of the Apoſtles is multiplied : So frequently 
« in the night until the morning, becauſe the cry muſt often be repeated, 
« awake thou that ſleepeſt, &c. Ordinarily thrice at matins, the firſt ring- 
ing ſignifies St Paul preaching charity; the ſecond, Barnabas affociated 
+ with Paul; the third, that the Apoſtles turned to the Gentiles. Through- 
ut Septuageſima, or the ordinary days, aon debet, compulſari, nec depul- 
% ſari, ſed impulſari, i. e. fimpliciter pulſari; on Sabbaths and holy days, 
* to ring as in other times. Becauſe, under the goſpel, preachers are more 
© numerous and famous, and muſt be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; 
therefore, in the feaſts which belong to the goſpel, the bells tinkle more 
„ loudly, and ſound longer, that they may awaken the ſleeper and drunkard.“ 


hut the myſtery of bell-ringing is not yet at an end, but the readers pa- 
tience, and my own, is ſo long ago. Dur. Xationale, J. I. cap. iv 


—— — 
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time of the agony in the garden; others from the time of 
Chriſt being betrayed by Judas: Some, again, from the 
time of his being nailed to the croſs, and others from his 
being actually dead. They continued their grief till Sun- 
day morning, when they began their joyful feaſt of Eaſter 
or Chriſt's reſurrection, which was the time of finding the 
| bridegroom. This faſt of forty hours was converted after- 
' wards into one of as many days; but for this they muſt de- 
viſe a new myſtery : it was in imitation of the Saviour faſt- 

ing in the wilderneſs, and of Moſes continuing in the mount: 
A warm debate ſoon divided the Chriſtian world, whether 
the celebration of the memorial of the reſurrection ſhould 
be kept preciſely on the day of the month anſwering to 
that on which it took place, that is to ſay, on the third day 
after the fourteenth, or the Jewiſh paſſover; or on the next 
Sunday after. There was danger of breaking the myſtical 
relation either way, upon ſuppoſition of the Sabbath be- 
ing the weekly feſtival of the reſurrection, the anniverſary 
feſtival of it, to maintain the analogy of the days, muſt fre- 
quently be divided from it. It was ſettled at laſt to be always 
kept on the Sabbath firſt following the paſſover, as it is this 
day. Vet even after receiving the paſchal canon of Nice, great 
variations often took place, owing to the different cycles 

and modes of computation followed in different countries. 

The biſhop of Rome ordained, about 311, that none 
| ſhould faſt on Thurſdays or Sundays, becauſe on a Thurſ- 
day Chrift inſtituted his laſt ſupper, . and alſo aſcend- 
ed. Another Pope, 400 years after, made bold with Thurſ- 
day, decreeing that in Lent it ſhould be a faſt as well as o- 
| days. Innocent I. made a conſtitution, that Saturday 
ould not be faſted, becayſe our Lord reſted that day in 
his ſepulchre, which was a token of our future reſt in glory, 
and therefore it was improper to faſt on that day. vet 

Gregory VII. afterwards decreed that it ſhould be a faſt; 
and for the very ſame reaſon too (for they were at no loſs 
to deduce quite contrary concluſions from the ſame premi- 
' ſes), becauſe our Lord lay buried in the ſepulchre, and he 
was perſuaded his diſciples could not but faſt then for ſor- 
row. Sylveſter I. is ſaid to have appointed every Friday 
as a faſt in memory of our Lord's paſſion, and every Wed- 
neſday too, becauſe they concerved that Judas on that day, 
. betrayed him. But Honorius III. goo years after, order- 
ed, that when Chriſtmas happened on a Friday, all men 
might eat fleſh, unleſs they had vowed the contrary. The 
time 
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time between Eaſter and Whitſunday is cha to be a time 
of rejoicing; and when certain faſts fall within that time, as 
the vigils of Philip and James, they are diſpenſed with. The 
right time of keeping Chriſtmas has occaſioned little leſs - 
controverſy than that of Eaſter : Many pleading that the 
nativity was in September, rather than the time on which 
the feaſt is uſually kept. To this day hiſtorians and chro- 
nologiſts are not agreed, either as to the preciſe day or 
month on which it is to be fixed. It has accordingly been 
placed by ſome in every month of the year: The Holy 
Spirit having wiſely left this in ſome obſcurity in the ſacred 
canon; as well as omitted any particular accounts of the 
time of the birth, lives and deaths of the Virgin Mary and 
the Apoſtles, foreſeeing the ſuperſtition that would ariſe, 
and no doubt on purpoſe to confound this folly : Even as 
God buried Moſes, and concealed his ſepulchre from the 
Iſraelites, leſt they ſhould have made an improper uſe 
thereof. But when they found it impoſſible to aſcertain - 
the preciſe days and dates of the ſeveral events or myſteries 
commemorated, which ſtamped an indelible honour on theſe 
days, they were content to ſettle the ſame at the diſcretion 
of the Church; and they ftill, though abſurdly, confider- 
ed ſuch days as juſt and true repreſentatives or ſymbolical 
memorials of the original days, and their events. Hence - 
the liturgies, when touching the events or benefits comme 
morated, ſpeak of them as if ſtill done on theſe days. As 
the emphatic words of the maſs-monger, hoc eff corpus 
meum, is ſuppoſed to make the myſterious change of bread 
into fleth ; ſo the phraſe often occurring, © As on. this day,“ 
in the commemorative offices, gives the ſolemn intimation 
of the myſtical relation between the day and the deed, 
though placed at the diſtance of a thouſand years from each 
other. This way Chriſt has continued to be born, circum- 
ciſed, preſented, crucified, and taken up to heaven, an- 
nually on ſome certain day of the year, for a ſucceſſion of 
ages; ſometimes ſo little regard has been paid to confiſten- 
cy or common ſenſe, the fame individual event has been 
continued as occurring on ſeveral days in immediate ſueceſ- 
ſion, when the ſame ſervices have been ordered to be re- 
peated : As in the Collect for Chriſtmas, in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, the following words were ordered to be ſaid for fix 
days together: thou © which haſt given us thy only begot- 
ten Son, to take our nature upon him, and he day to be 
6 born; though the ein ſurely was born but upon one 

| day, 
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day, EO FA that was. The phraſe indeed with ſome 
difficulty was got altered to its preſent form, As at this 
time; which has but little mended the matter. 
By what authority do any thus conſtitute certain days to 
ſerve for religious ſigns, or memorials of events paſt ? Who | 
may eſtabliſh ſuch a relation between theſe events and their 
reſpective days, ſo that they can be faid to belong to them 
more than to any other day in the circle of the year? May 
not thoſe who can do this, appoint rites, ceremonies and ſa- 
craments to what amount they pleaſe ? For here is evident- 
ly an attempt, fo far as human art and authority can go, to 
bring abſent and unſeen things preſent to the mind, through 
the medium of ſome preſent and ſenfible token, never or- 
dained by God for that end. It is ſettling a ſort of image 
or repreſentation of certain objects wherewith they are ſym- 
bolically united, by which the memory is to be aſſiſted, and 
the affections excited in the worſhip of God. The uſe and 
intent of them as figures and ſymbols, is apparent from the 
very names whereby they are deſigned : Being uſually cal- 
led by the names of the things they fignify or repreſent, as 
one day is the nativity, another the aſcenſion or epipha- 
ny : a'bold metonymy like the ſacramental language, eb:s 
i my body ; this cup is the New Teſtament, How do theſe 
days, or a treaſon, a martyrdom, a reſtoration or a revolu- 
tion-day, differ from the myſtical days of Papiſts “. Nay, 
wherein do they greatly differ in their principle and uſe 
from religious pictures, images, relics, votive tables and 
monuments, crucifixes, croſſes and the like; e as 
theſe were at firſt conſidered and employed ? 
Pictures and images were introduced at firſt with no o- 
ther view, but as hiſtorical monuments, for refreſhing the 
memory, and exciting a hiveher devotion; and the moſt 
ſenſible and ſubtile defenders of them to this day, will allow 


them to be conſidered in no other Uhr, and plead for no 
8 other 


v Bellarmine rightly obſerves, © Certum eſt, hos dies, namque Natalis, 
e Pentecoſtes, Paſſionis, Reſurrectionis, Aſcenſionis, non ſervari ratione or- 
« dinis et politiæ, fed ratione ſignificationis. Nam in primis, fi ſolum, 
«© ratione ordinis ſervarentur temere conſtituti fuiſſent. Quis enim eſt iſte 
4e ordo, ut inter diem paſſionis et reſurrectionis non ſit niſi unus dies me- 
« dius : inter reſurrectionis et aſcenſionis ſint quadraginta ? Inter Aſcen- 
« ſiones et Pentecoſtes ſint decem; inter Pentecoſten et Natale ſint plus 
% quam ſex menſes? Deinde fi ſolum ratione ordinis celebrantur feſta, 
& cur ſequimur lunam in feſtibus mobilibus inveniendis? Item cur habent 
« iſta_nomina, paſcha, aſcenſio, &c. fi nihil ſaerum ſignificant? Denique 
< patres diſerte docent feſta iſta celebrari ad ſignificanda myſteria redemp- 
« tionis, et ea externo ritu repreſentanda,” De cultu Sanct. c. 10. 


- } 
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other than a relative worſhip as due to them. Even the 
more intelligent heathens did never look on their images, 
as any other than ſymbols or repreſentations of the being to 
whom they gave divine honours, © They are only books 
« for the ignorant, ſaid Porphyry*. Julian called them, 
„Symbols of the preſence of che gods.” The Pagans in 
Arxnobius ſ deny, that they ever thought their images to be 
gods, or to have any divinity in them, but what only ariſes 
from their conſecration to ſuch an uſe. Maximus of Tyre, 
in his diſcourſe on the ſubject, ſhews, that images were but 
ſigns of divine honour, and helps to remembrance f. The 
ancient fathers reaſoned againſt them in this view; What 
« mean their images, fays Lactantius, which either are 
1% the monuments of the dead, or abſent perſons ? for, up- 
„ on this account were theſe ſimilitudes invented, that the 
«© memory of them might be retained, who were either dead, 
“ or abſent from us: in which of theſe two orders will you 
place your gods {?” The idolaters in Cochin-China, the 
firſt article of whoſe religion, conſiſts in paying adoration 
to the ſouls of thoſe, who, in their life were diftmgnidhed 
for ſome meritorious action, have their temples adorned 
with their images : and, to make them ſtill more ſignificant, 
ſome of them are placed high, and others low, much in the 
fame manner as. the pipes of an organ. This difference is 
to denote the different merits of the perſons ; and according 
to the height of the image, ſo are the degrees of worſhip to 


be regulated, the ſhort not being treated with ſo much re- 


ſpect as the tall. Yet their prieſts hold, that God is invi- - 
ſible by the human eye. Being aſked by a Jefuit, why 
they erected images, ſeeing they beheved in one true God? 
they replied, That they did not ſet up images as makers of 
heaven and earth, but kept them to put them in memory 
of the virtues of great men, who could hear their prayers, 
and intercede for them ||. The Jeſuits in China thought they 
were under no neceſlity of obliging their converts to lay aſide 
their images altogether, but to convert them to the honour 
of other objects, and ſo melted them down and made new 
ones of them J. The ancient Church admitted not of the 
uſe of images at all in religion; and when they began to 


creep 


* Euſ. Prep. Evang. L. 3. c. J. 
+ Arnob. Conf. Gent. I. 6. 
+ Max. Tyr. Dif]. 38. | 
S. © Quid ſibi volunt ipA ſimulacra quz aut mortuorum aut abſentium 
* monumenta ſunt, &c.? Lact. de orig. Error. L 2. c. 2. 
Hurd's Rel. Cerem. p. 85. 86. 
J Stillingfleet's Idol. of the Church ef Rome, p. 86. 
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creep in, it was under the ſpecious guiſe of their * uv. - 
ly memorials. About the end of the 4th century, the 
churches began to be embelliſhed with paintings; chiefly 
to repreſent the ſufferings of the martyrs, and to render 
them more reſpectable to thoſe preſent. They repreſented 
in them alſo the hiſtories of the Bible, as the ſacrifice of A- 
braham, and the miracles of Chriſt. They were then but 
mere pictures; ftatues not having been admitted into 
| churches till a long time after. They were admitted as 
* hiſtorical remembrancers, but not as objects of adoration *. 
By a ſtatute of Edward VI. in 1547, all Eccleſiaſfical per- 
ſions were enjoined to teach their pariſhioners, that images 
| & ſerved for no other purpoſe, but to be a remembrance, 
hereby men may be admoniſhed of the holy lives and 
* converſations of them the ſaid images repreſent.” And 
therefore, it was as proper and uſeful to have retained the - 
religious uſe of them ſtill as of commemorative feſtivals : 
from which ſome Doctors of the Church of En gland ſeem 


not to be greatly averſe “. 
Crucifixes were alſo introduced with a mier intent, to 
repreſent i in a more lively and ſtriking manner the ſufferings 
of Chriſt. Agnus dei, and the uſe of the croſs or the ſign of 
it, upon almoſt all occaſions, and in all things, were ground- 
ed on the pretext of their being needful memorials of the 
Saviour, reminding Chriftians continually of the benefits re- 


ſulting from his death, and of the duty they owe to him. 
; . Relics 1 


© « Nori multos eſſe ſepulchrorum et picturg rum adoratores ? Novi mul- 
*© tos eſſe qui luxurioſiſſime ſuper mortuos bibant, et epulas cadaveribus exhi - 
« bentes ſuper ſepultos ſeipſos ſepeliant. Nunc vos illud admoneo, ut ali- » 
& quando Eceleſiæ Catholice maledicere deſinatis vituperando mores homi- | 
* num, quos et ipſa condemnat, et quos quotidie tanquam malos filios cor- 
« rigere ſtudeat.” De morib. Eccl. Cath. l. 1. cap. 34. | 

© Et quidem zelum, ne quid manu factum adorari poſſit, habuiſſe lauda- 
te vimus ; ſed frangere caſdem imagines non debuiſſe judicamus : quatenus 
< literarum neſcii haberent unde ſcientiam hiſtoriæ colligerent; et populus 
&« in picturæ adoratione minime peccarent.“ Greg. Mag. J. 7. Ep. 109. 

The Synod under Stephen, which ordered images to be reſtored a the 
churches, after they had been caſt ont by a former decree, declared the 
Synod which had condemned them accurſed, <* becauſe they had rendered 

, the condition of the immortal God, worſe than that of men: To ſet 
<« up the ſtatues of mortal men,” they ſay, „who have deſerved well of 
the republic is lawful ; as well that we may not ſeem ungrateful, as that 
© we may. be excited to imitate their brave and virtuous actions; and ſhall 
« jt not then, be lawful to ſet up the image of God, whom we Go always, 
« if it were poſſible, to have before our eyes. 
+ * We ſee our church is not for defacing of images, ſo far as they are 
c only hiſtorical monuments, and inſtruments of remembrance and affection; 
& but againſt the abyſe of them.” Puller's Moder. ch. 9. P. 246. 
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Relics were preſerved, and pilgrimages made from no o- 
ther principle, and for no other purpoſe. In looking on the 
remains of thoſe whom they meant honourably to remem- 
ber; in viſiting certain altars, tombs, or the ſcenes where 
eat tranſactions or holy miracles were done; the devotee 

| beheld, as it were an image of the perſon, and a memo- 
randum of his virtues beyond mere narration: Sight and 
fancy operated more powerfully than faith on things merely 
unſeen could do. Hence they became holy haunts; and devo- 
tion waxed cold and languid when not performed beſide them. 
From motives of the ſame kind, was derived the cuſtom 
of offering votive tables, and gifts, and keeping them in 
churches. They were intended as grateful memorials of 
certain deliverances or benefits received, conſecrated to the 
honour of the deity or faint, to which the offerer ſuppoſed 
himſelf indebted, and as an incitement to others to honour 
him. This practice might be an imitation of the Philiſtines, 
who made golden emerods and mice, whereby they had 
ſuffered, and returned it with the ark : Or it might be bor- 
rowed from the ancient Romans, or other nations, who te- 
ſtified their acknowledgment to their gods, after they had 
eſcaped any eminent peril, or were cured of ſome diſeaſe, 
by hanging up in the temple of the god they had vowed to 
their clothes, or picture, wherein were delineated the evils 
they were delivered from. Come goddeſs, haſten to my 
aid,“ cries a Roman poet, © for the many pictures hung 
up in thy temple, do ſufficiently ſhew that thou haſt the 
„ power of healing *. Travellers who viſit the Popiſh 
churches, tell us they are repleniſhed with ſuch memorials 
of various materials, and of all ſhapes and figures; and the 
older writers atteſt it: We hang up in the churches,” 
ſays a Louvain Doctor, arms, feet and ſuch like things 
„ of wax, filver and other materials; others hang up pic- 
8 5 R * tures 


* Nunc dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi, nam poſſe mederi 
Picta docet templis multa Tabella tuis. 

SS Ck 

380 Horace, : ON 

— Me Tabula facer 

Votiva paries indicat humida 

Suſpendiſſe potenti 

Veſtimenta maris Deo. 


Horace, I. 1. od. 5. 


To this alſo Juvenal alludes, when he ſays, That the painters were fed 
„by the goddeſs Iſis“.“ . - 

— Piftores quis neſcit ab Iſide paſci ? ; 

I EE Ju v. Set, 12. 
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« tures for a witneſs of the miracle *. © We hang up in 


„ our churches,” ſays Polyd. Virgil, pictures, on which 


t are painted the miraculous things that have happened to 
us, for tranſmitting the memory of each to poſterity. 

This comes from the Greeks, as Strabo aſſures us, among 
„ whom the cuſtom was to hang up in the temples of the 
„ god who had ſuccoured them, and particularly in that of 


Aſculapius. They alſo offered to Saturn and the gods, 


„ ſmall images. We do the like, offering ſmall figures of 
« wax to the church; for as ſoon as we are afflicted in any 
“part of our body, whether in hands, or feet, or breaſt, 


we immediately make a vow to God, and to his fats, 


«© to whom, as ſoon as we are cured, we offer up ſuch hand, 


„ or foot, or breaſt, done in wax. This cuſtom is Ge 
% fo common, that it hath paſſed from men, to beaſts; for 
5 the Chriſtians offer ſuch images in wax, for an ox, a 


„ horſe, or a ſheep : of which ſome ſcrupulous people may 
tell us, that we therein imitate the ſuperſtition, rather than 
the religion of the Pagans, fince Cato, in his Treatiſe of 
5 Agriculture, acquaints us, that the Romans made ſuch 
„ yows for the oxen, which to him appeared the molt ridi- 


culous thing in the world +.” 


Further, to what are we to aſcribe the inſtitution of the 
worſhip of the Roſary, but to a ſuperſtitions fondneſs for 
ſignificant memorials, and ſymbolical modes of worſhip ? 


It begins with the Lord's prayer, and three aves, to point 
out, they ſay, the relation which the Virgin bears to the 


perſons of the Trinity. The fifteen large beads are the 


| ſymbols of as many myſteries, wherein are pointed out the 


parpoſes of heaven in the plan of redemption. Of theſe 


' myſteries thus repreſented on a bead-roll, five are joyful, 


five ſorrowful, and five glorious.” The ſolemnity of the 
Roſary was ordered to be celebrated on the firſt Sabbath of 


What 


* Molan. de 577 fac. Im. 1. 2. cap. 50. 


F-P. Virg. lib. 1. c. 1. ; 
+ So of the Crown of the Virgin, a ſrecies of the beads, we are told that 


\ it repreſents twelve ſingular prerogatives belonging to her, ſhadowed out by 
the 12 ſtars i- the revelation ; the 12 loaves of ſhew-bread ; the 12 wells at 


Elim ; the 12 ſtones in Aaron's breaſt-plate, and the 12 fruits on the · tree 
of life: Corolla, B V. 12 conſtat ſalutationibus angelicis, ad memorandus 
« 12 ſingulares ejus prerogativas, ſeu illuſtriores p ivilegiorum ſtellas, e qui- 
* bus celeſte diademo compactum eſt, quo vidit eam ornatam B. Johannes in 
% Apocolypſi, cum mulierem amictam ſole vidit, et in capite ejus coronam 
16 ſtellarum 12. Quæ privilegia 12 quoque panibus propoſitionis adumbran- 
& tur, 12 fontibus Elim, 12 lapidibus inſertis in altari; 12 lapidibus in veſte 


* pontificis; 


* 


„ 


— 


What other account can be given of the inſtitution of ca- 


nonical hours, and the hours of the Virgin; in which cer- 
tain hours of the day, even as inafeftivals certain days, are 
fixed on, and ſeparated for certain religious exerciſes, in re- 
gard to ſome myſtery annexed to them. Certain religious 
focieties, as the Benedictines, are tied down to perform 
their devotions ſeven times in the twenty-four hours: 1. At 
two o'clock in the morning, becauſe Chriſt is ſaid to have 
riſen from the dead at that time. 2. At fix, becauſe then 
he appeared to the women. 3. At nine, for then Pilate 
ordered our Saviour to be ſcourged. 4. At noon, for then 
he was crucified. 5. At three o'clock, when he' expired on 
the croſs. 6. At ſix in the evening, as the time when he 
was taken down. Laſtly, At ſeven, as the beginning of 
his agony. The myſteries of the ſeven canonical hours are 
expreſſed in theſe monkiſh rhymes ; 


Matutina ligat Chriſtum qui crimina purgat : 

Prima replet ſputis: dat cauſam zertza mortis. 

Sexta cruci nectit: latus ejus zona bipertit : 

Lefſpera deponit: tumulo completa reponit. 

Beſides the relation theſe hours have to the ſeven myſteries 
of Chriſt, they alſo refer to the ſeven days creation, to 
the juit falling ſeven times a-day, and riſing again by 
prayer,—to the perfection of the number ſeven, — to the 
evil ſpirit taking to himſelf ſeven worſe ſpirits againſt us,. — 
to the ſevenfold grace of the Spirit, —and to the ſeven parts 
in the Lord's prayer. It may be enquired here, ſays one, 


why, in order better to unravel this myſtery, they did not 


produce the city with ſeven hills, and the beaſt with ſeven 
heads, ſince there is allo a myitery in them, Rev. vii. 5.? 
In like manner. offices have been compoſed for the ſervice 
of the Virgin, in which particular addreſſes or meditations 
are preſcribed for every day of the week; and the canon1- 
cal hours are dedicated wholly to her memory. In ſome of 
them, to preſerve a greater variety and diſtinction, the whole 
perſon is not to be addreſſed at once, but ſome members of 
her body are to be worſhipped in one day, and ſome on an- 
ther | 


The 


« pontificis ; et 12 fructibus ligni vitz. Hzc enim beneficia, a filio ſalvatore, 
4 qui lignum eſt vitz ei communicata fuere.” Jo. Bourges, /. lib. 2. de 
zono ſodalit. parth. cap. 8. | 

In Stanihurſt's Hebdomeda Mariana in memoriam ſeptem feflorum B. 
. M per fingulos hebdomadæ dies diſtributa, the ſalutations for each day 


are 


„ 

The fame ſpirit that led men to commemorate paſt e- 
yents and objects, by means of conſecrated ſignificant days, 
diſpoſed them alſo to a theatrical and mimical manner of 
celebrating them. Days alone of themſelves would rather 
prove dull memorials, without they were enlivened by their 
ceremonies, whereby the fancy might be aided by more. 
ſenſible exhibitions of perſons, or repreſentations of actions 
to the eyes, as well as to the ears. And theſe have never 
been long wanting, when the other came into repute : and 
hereby religion has been turned into ludicrous farce, and 
what were called its ſolemnities, diſgraced with pageantry, 
indecency and buffoonery. The firſt who were famed for 
ſolemniſing feſtivals, did it always in this pompons and ſce- 
nical manner; and the ſame taſte has been apparent in their 
ſucceſſors. * The Egyptians uſed more the language of 
** the eyes, than that of the ears, for the vehicle of their 


“ heroes praiſes. Their mode of panegyrizing their de- 
& ceaſed benefactors, ſeems rather to have been a kind of 


dramatic repreſentation of their ſervices, than a rhetori- 


&« cal deſcription of them. To ſignify, for example, that 
* Ifis was the inventreſs of bread-corn in Egypt, they uſed 


to invoke her every year, over the firſt reapings of their 


& harveſt. And in their devotional ſolemnities to her ho- 
“ nour, they ſhewed a ſpecimen of the grain ſhe had diſ- 
% covered for them, as the regiſter of their obligations to 
* her upon this account. In the ſame dramatic turn of 
„thinking, when they celebrated annually the obſequies of 
« Ofiris, they carried about a cheſt, the repreſentation of 


their hero's coffin, as alſo certain ſymbols of huſbandry 


* and plantation, to ſignify his having been the introducer 


of theſe uſeful arts among them. A ceremony which 


fubſiſted in the rituals of ancient Paganiſm to its lateſt 
periods; though, when the real intendment of it was 


„thought adviſable to by AE it was contrived to 
* reſolve 


0 


are thus parcelled out. Feria ada, Salvete caſta B. V. e 


& caput, &c. Salvete oculiaures—nares—labia. Feria 3tia, . Salve 
lingua ſalvete fauces—ſalve venerabile pectus - fons ſacri pectoris ſalve 
cc ſinus— ſalvete ulnæ.“ Feria 4ta, © Salvete manus—ſalve mamma—ſal- 
c vete mamillz—ubera pura—ſalve cor purum—vyenter,” Feria Sta, 
% Salve venter virginis—facri ventris hoſpityum—utere virginalis.” Feria 
Gta, “ Salve B. V. M. umbilice<ſalvete virginea viſcera inviolatæ matris 
& —falve clauſtrum virginei pudoris, quod naſcendo ſervavit Chriſtus. 
% Sabbatbo, ſalvete manus—genua—pedes—ſanguines—vir gineum hoſpiti- 
% um corpus.” Dominica, Salve corpus ſanctum-—anima, &c.” Rich. 
Stanib. Hyber. Princip. Belg. Sacellani hebdom. Marc, ex orthodox. Cath. 
Rom, Eccle/. patribus collecta, &c. 1609, 
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« reſolve it into a myſtical one. From which dramatie 
“ manner of the Egyptians in the chief offices of their he- 
„ roic worſhip, it came to paſs, that all the capital ſervices 
of the ancient heroic ſuperſtition in ſuch other Pagan na- 
“tions as we are beſt acquainted with, were of the nature 
of a religious drama, conſiſting for the moſt part of cer- 
5* tain wpnpzre, ſenſible repreſentations of particular more 
“ remarkable paſſages in the hiſtory and adventures of the 
«© patron hero, Of this kind were the rites performed by 
% the Phœnicians to Adonis and Venus; by the Phrygians 
© to Attis and Cybele; the Thracians to Bacchus ; the 
«© Cretans to Jupiter; the inhabitants of Samothrace and 
* Lemnos to the Dit Cabiri; and by the people of Sicily 
«© and Attica to the ſame divine perſons, under the more 
« diftingurſhed appellations of Ceres, Pluto, and Proſer- 
5: pine 
Apuleius has given a pictureſque deſcription of a feſtival 
proceſſion and exhibition in honour of Diana; in which, 
© ſome appeared in the equipage of war, and others like 
« hunters, armed with knives and ſpears; after came men 
« diſguiſed like women, magnificently dreſſed, - a tame ſhe- 
* bear was carried on a litter, in honour of the goddeſs, 
that being the ſymbol of hunting; after marched the fe- 
© male devotees, clothed in white, and crowned with 
* flowers, wherewith they ſtrewed the way: they alfo 
 & poured out a precious balm, to perfume the air. A 
* great croud followed the matrons, with lighted torches 
„in their hands. There were ſinging boys, accompanied 
« with a ſymphony of inſtruments. The prieſts, with ſha- 
„ ven crowns, who followed, bore ſeveral things conſecra- 
5 ted to the uſe of religion: ſome carrying the relics of the 
“gods, and ſome the altars. Next appeared the gods, 
«© who vouchſafed to walk on the feet of men. Then a 
4 perſon bearing a box, wherein the myſteries were in- 
% cloſed, and which wholly covered the arcana of the mag- 
« nificent religion. A perſon next ſucceeded, carrying in 
“ his happy boſom the venerable effigy of the ſovereign 
« divinity +.” One would think himſelf here beholding 
a Popiſh proceſſion, on Corpus Chriſt: day, or ſome great 
feſtival : in which every art 1s tried to heighten the pomp, 
and to render the myſteries of theſe days more viſible and 
_ palpable 
* Coventry's Hiſt. of Ful. Rel. P. 283, Oe. 
+ A” lib. II. 
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palpable to the ſenſes. Altars, churches *, and ſtreets are 
decorated. Images, and other conſecrated implements of 
de votion brought forth in abundance. All ſorts of perſons, 
animals and actions are realized: Some are exhibited in 
dumb ſhew, and others are ſpeaking and acting figures, ac- 
cording to the character they repreſent. Jeſters, players 
and mimics outdo the prieſts in the celebration of ſacred 
myſteries. One day they carry palm branches, and plant 
them; on another they ſcatter holy aſhes. Sometimes the 
principal myſtical figure is a courtezan, ſometimes a monk 
riding on an aſs. Sometimes merry, ſometimes doleful 
muſic is heard, or no muſic at all. In the pomp of our 
1 proceſſions, ſays an author more than once quoted, it 
is uſual to have ſome pleaſantry go before, as files of ſol- 
4 diers, foot and horſe; ſome figures of ingenious contri- 
% vance for ridicule; ſuch particularly, as open a wide 
frightful mouth, and make a clattering noiſe with their 
& teeth. The Prophets are perſonated : one acts David, 
another Solomon. Others are habited as queens. Arti- 
& ficial wings are tied to children, and the children are 
% made to ſing +.” In the proceſſion of Good Friday, at 
which all forts of people aſſiſt, with lanthorns in their hands, 
twelve crofles are carried by ſo many fraternities; after 
theſe appears a man repreſenting Jeſus, in a Nazarene 
gown, with a crown of thorns on his head, and a heavy 
croſs on his ſhoulders; and another, repreſenting Simon, 
helps him to bear it. When the proceſſion ſets forward, a 
ſong of the paſſion is ſung: When they advance to the firſt 
croſs or ſtation, they ſtop, and the preacher makes an ex- 
hortation, telling what our Saviour ſuffered at that ſtep; 
and ſo on, till they arrive at the twelfth, at which the ſer- 
mon of the paſſion is preached, before they return. In 
ſome places, on the feaſt of a the 1 image of the 
a | Virgin 


7 


The Churches, altars and miniſters change their ornaments according to 
the time and the nature of the ſolemnity. There ate five principal ſacred 
colours: White, for the myſteries of our Saviour, feaſts of the Virgin, angels, 
faints and confeſſors: Red, for the myſteries of the facrament, feaſts of the 
apoſtles and martyrs: Green, for the time between Pentecoſt and Advent, 
and from Epiphany to Septuageſima : The Violet, is for Advent and Chrift- 

mas, fot vigils, rogations and votive maſſes in time of war: The Black, for 
the dead, and the ſervices and ceremonies thereto belonging. On Eaſter- 
Eve, the ornaments of the Churches are changed from black to white before 
. mals is celebrated: On the. goſpel ſide of the altar, a large candleſtick in 
torm of an angel is ſet to hold the paſchal candle, of eig t or ten * 
with five holes in it in form of a croſs. 

+ Poli. Virg. 


6 


Virgin Mary is finely dreſſed, and put into a bed, ſupport- 


ed by cuſhions, and attended by a waiting lady, with ſix 
aſſiſtants: this bed is ſet up in church, ſurrounded with rich 
brocade, and all the people approach and adore it, kiſſin 


one of her hands. At Chriſtmas, the virgin and the child 


- 


are aflored in a manger : and ſometimes they hide the child 


Jeſus, to repreſent his being loſt in the temple ; and they 


run up and down in queſt of him, till ſome one is ſo happy 
as to find him. In the proceſſion of the Roſary at Venice, 
the croſs is followed by a number of little angels and ſaints, 
which are ſo many boys and girls: theſe are attended by 
ſeveral little black devils, which make a thouſand ridicu- 
lous grimaces. Theſe are followed by a number of devont 
women, to repreſent the ſaints of the Old Teſtament : a 
blefled virgin, richly drefled, and carrying a very large ro- 
fary in her hand follows, carried on a litter, and ſurround- 
ed by the Dominicans, all armed with roſaries. At Cour- 
tray, on Good Friday, in commemoration of our Saviour's 
ſufferings, the magiſtrates give twenty-five livres to a poor 
man, who ſubmits to be ſcourged by the monks. - He is 
brought into the church, ſtripped, and clothed in a purple 


robe, and his head crowned with thorns. He is then made- 


to walk barefooted; with a pack ſaddle tied to his neck: on 
each fide of the ſaddle, fix ropes are fixed: a croſs is then 
laid upon him, with which he walks up and down the 


- whole city. Twelve friars draw the ropes, till he is almoſt 


pulled to pieces: but a Mock-Simon, the Cyrenian, comes 
up very ſeaſonably to give him a little aſſiſtance. The en- 
raged multitude, all the way, treat him with rudeneſs, 
thinking it meritorious to imitate the conduct of the mali- 
cious Jews. The poor man is aſſured, that if he die under 
their hands, he is entitled to eternal happineſs. 

Ludovicus Vives has a paſſage complaining of ſuch reh- 
£1015 fooleries in his time, which deſerves the rather to be 
inſerted, that Gaſper Quiroga, in the Index Expurgatorius, 
ordered it to be expunged. It is now the cuſtom,” ſays 
he, „when the folemaity of Chriſt's death is celebrated, 
“ to exhibit plays unto the people, not much different from 
“ the old Pagan interludes. Of which practice, though I 


“ ſay no more, whoſoever ſhall hear of it, will reckon it 


* ſufficiently ſcandalous, that plays ſhould be made in a 
% matter moſt ſerious. There Judas is derided, uttering 
« the moſt fooliſh things he can deviſe, while betraying 
«© Chriſt. There the diſciples flee, the ſoldiers purſuing 
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« them, and that not without the laughter both of the ac- 


tors and ſpectators. There Peter cuts off the ear of 


% Malchus, the ignorant multitude applauding him, as if 
% hereby the captivity of Chriſt were ſufficiently reven- 
& ged. And a little after, he who had fought ſo valiant- 


„ Ty, being affrighted with the queſtions of a little girl, de- 


& nies his maſter, the multitude deriding the maid interro- 
“ gating, and hifling at Peter denying. Among ſo many 
e players, among ſo many ſhouts and ridiculous fooleries, 


„ Chriſt only is ſerious and grave; and when he endea- 


* yours to elicit ſorrowful affections, I know not by what 
te means, not only there, but alſo at the holy ordinances, 
& he chills with the great wickedneſs and impiety, not ſo 
% much of thoſe who behold, or act theſe things, as of the 
& prieſts who appoint them to be done *.” A divine of 
the Romiſh Church gives the following account: Now 


even ſtage-plays have a certain reſemblance of images, 
, and often move the pious affections of Chriſtians more 


% than prayer itſelf. And after this manner truly ſtage- 
“ plays and ſhews are wont to be exhibited on certain times 


of the year; the pictures of certain evangelical hiſtories 


«© being -annexed to them. On Palm-ſunday, children ha- 
„ vying brought in the picture of our Saviour fitting upon 
e an aſs, ſing praiſe to the Lord, caſt boughs of trees on 


„the ground, and ſpread their garments on the way: On 


% Eaſter- eve, when the prieſt, after mid-night, receiving 
the image of the crucifix out of the ſepulchre, goeth 
“ round about the church, and beats the doors of it that 
&« are ſhut, ſaying, Lift up your heads, c. and the king 
& of glory ſhall come in. And he who watcheth in the 


gates, demanding, Who is this king'of glory? The prieſt 
„ replies, The Lord, ſtrong, &c. Likewiſe on the day of 


« the reſurrection of our Lord, in the morning after com- 


mon prayers, angels in white, ſitting upon the ſepulchre, 


4 aſk the women coming thither and weeping, ſaying, 


„% Whom ſeek ye? He is not here whom ye ſeek : Come 


4 ſee the place, Wc. and go quickly, and tell his diſciples. 


“ On the ſane day, the image of our Lord, bearing an en- 
« ſign of victory, is carried about, and placed on the altar, 
% to be gazed at. So, on Aſcenſion-day, in the fight of 
“all the people, the image of the Lord is pulled up in the 


* midſt of the church, and ſhewn, as if taken up into hea- 
„ ven. In the mean time, about the image are little wing- 


66 ed 


Lud. Viv. Note in Auguſt, de civit, dei. I. &. c. 25, 
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. E images of angels, carrying burning tapers in their 
« hands, and fluttering up and down, while a prieſt ſings, 
« 1 aſcend unto. my Father and your Father; and the cler- 
« gy ling after him, And unto my God * your God; 
„with other hymns and reſponſes. On Whitſunday, the 

„image of a dove is let down in the midſt of the church, 
and preſently a fire falls down together with it, accom- 
« panied with certain ſounds, like the noiſe of guns, and the 
+ prieſt fings, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt, and the clergy 
„ rechant, There appeared cloven tongues, &c. By all 
„ which, and other ſuch like ſpectacles, eſpecially thoſe 
« which repreſent the paſſion of our Lord, nothing elſe is 
* done, but that the ſacred hiſtories may be repreſented by 
them, to thoſe who, by reaſon of their 1gnorance, can- 
% not read them. So Conrade Bruna, in his book of i- 
„ mages; and Biſhop Lindane ſays, What elſe are theſe 
« ſpectacles and plays, than the living hiſtories of laymen ; 
„ whereby the human affection is much more efficaciouſſy 
moved, than if they ſhould read the ſame in private, or 
“ hear them publicly read by others *.” We read of others 
who have acted the crucifixion, exhibiting a man extended 
on a croſs, with bloody wounds in his hands and feet, ha- 
ving his fide pierced with a ſpear. Scarce any thing in the 
hiſtory of the Bible, in the martyrologies or legends, which 
feſtivals have a reference to, but has been thus ſcemically 
commemorated, and rendered preſent to ſpoctators. And 
indeed if human devices be at all allowable in ſuch matters, 
or if a lively impreſſion on the fancy, or the briſk emotion 
of affections, tragical or comic, be true religion, thoſe who 
have fallen upon this mode of exciting them, have not done 
ſo much amiſs. It muit certainly be no {mall improvement 
upon the original plan. But it would add a ſtill higher de- 
gree of perfection to it, if all could learn the art of celebra- 
ting theſe ſolemnities, with ſuch deep impreſſions, and cor- 
reſpondent feelings, as a certain would-be-ſaint declared 
{he experienced. On all the feſtivals, it ſeems, the felt the 
very lame pains and ſufferings in her body, which the faint 
or martyr of the day had undergone : She was in priſon, 
and manacled with. fetters, on the day of St Peter in chains; 
was crucified with him on another; was beheaded on St 
AR s day; on that of St Lawrence ſhe was broiled on a 


« 8 | gridiron ; 
CY 


* Molan. Hg. S. imag. Y pid. I. 4. cap. 18. De 8 gui ſteciem 


gp guandam imaginum hgbent im quoſdam anni ſolennitatiòus. 
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gridiron; on St Potamenia's put into a caldron of burning 
pitch; on that of St Hippolytus was dragged by wild horſes; 
on others whipped with thongs, torn with iron talons, or 
gored and toſſed on the horns of wild bulls. Poor girl! to 
keep the round of feſtivals for one year, in this manner, 
muſt bid fair to finiſh thy exiſtence! Anniverſaries, at this 
rate, muſt be ſerious days indeed! To think of them as 
perpetual, and to be doomed to keep ſuch holidays for 
ever, what martyr ſo patient as to endure it? Yet ten long 
| years, without murmuring, thou waſt able to exhibit to a 
wondering world, this prodigy of commemorative devo- 
tion . This, it muſt be owned, was doing the buſineſs to 
purpoſe, and entering truly into the ſpirit and myſtery of 

the day. 
What then is a commemorative holiday, but a preſent 
ſign, and ſenſible repreſentation of ſomething abſent and 
unſeen, ſerving for a religious uſe, and in aid of devotion. 
Though poſſibly more ſtriking emblems or ſenſible images 
may be wanting; though painting, ſtatuary, theatrical mi- 
micry and action ſhould not lend their aid, yet the day it- 
ſelf ſerves as a more refined ſort of imagery or exhibition. 
Whenever it occurs, we are obliged devoutly to turn our 
thoughts upon the ſubje& of commemoration ; as unavoid- 
ably and regularly as the fight of a Madona conſtrains her 
devotees to uncover the head, or bow the knee in deep 
commemoration of her celeſtial majeſty. If the commemo- 
rative time be ſo happily choſen, as to fall upon the ſame 
day of the month or year on which the events commemo- 
rated are known to have happened, the ſign will be ſo much 
the more lively and perfect, and the image will exhibit a 
more accurate and ſtriking likeneſs. If other means of ex- 
| | - , Citing 


— 


La vie 75 Troyes a ẽtẽ celebre long tems par une fille qui vivoit 


1 miraculeuſement fans manger, elle ne prenoit aucun aliment que les 


4 hoſties quand elle communioit; et dans t-vs les jours de fete elle ſentoit 
« le ſupplice qu'avoit ſouffert le martyr et le ſaint du jour. Elle ſentoit 
<< Jes douleurs de la crucifixion le jour de la fete de 8. Pierre; celles de la 
& decapitation A la fete de S. jean: le jour de la fete de 8. Laurent elle 
«6 Etoit comme ſur le feu. Moi-meme paſſant par Troyes Van 1672 en ai ap- 
« pris toute Phiſtoire de gens qui etoient bien perſuades de Ja verite du mi- 
« racle, et il n' eut pas e té ſeur de paroitre en douter. Mais l'année ſui- 
1 vante etant a Paris, je fus fort ſurpris d'entendre crier, dans les rnes, une 
« ſentence de Veveque de Troyes, qui laſſe de cette comedie laquelle àvoit 
« deja durèe 10 ou II ans, fit examer la fille par deux medicins et deux 
6c theologiens, la mit en ſequeſtre dans un maiſon de religieuſes, lu convam- 
quit de fourbe, Pen declara convaincue par fa ſentence. et lui ordonna 
& ſur peine d'excommunication, de ſuivre le train de vie ordinaire aux hom- 

«© mes.” Juricu, Prejug. legitim. cont. le Papiſme, part. 2. ch. 22. p. 281. 


( 


— 


citing a lively idea, contrived by human wit or art, be ſu- 
peradded, ſo much fitter ſtill will it be for anſwering its 
purpoſe. 

Upon this einein how reaſons and beneficial ai 
religious ſhows, proceſſions and plays be accounted? How 
incentive to have ſome conſecrated image, or ſome genuine 
relics of antiquity preſented to the eyes? How overpower- 
ing the influence, if the advantage of holy places thall be 
conjoined with holy times? To go to the ſpot where ſome 
miracle was wrought; fome ſaint dwelt or died; or where 
ſuch a martyr was burnt, or lies entombed ? Above all, 
to go to the theatre on which fo many miracles and myſte- 
ries were exhibited, on which a perſon cannot take a ſtep 
without ſome one or other of them ſpringing up afreſh to 
mind ;—to look at the clefts in the rock that was ſmitten, — 
the pool of Siloam, —the place where Lazarus was raiſed, — 
the place where Jeſus was apprehended, ſcourged, crucifi- 
ed, — the place where the body lay, and the mount from 
whence he aſcended? Let us no longer laugh at thoſe who 
have made vows to viſit the threſholds of Peter and Paul; 
or have trudged away in pilgrimage to ſames of Compoſtel- 
la, or our lady of Laretto: Nor account them ſuch idiots, 
who went on a like pious errand to the ſhrine of Thomas 
Becket, or thought a thouſand miles a ſhort way, when a- 
bout to proſtrate ' themſelves before a privileged. altar. 
Theſe were ſurely the moſt effectual means to produce a 
lively idea of the objects of their deyout commemoration. 
And if it be true, that belief is nothing elſe than a lively 
idea, as was the doctrine of a famous luminary i in theſe 
northern parts (ſome time ago put under a buſhel in a cer- 
tain conſpicuous place) then that Church which has been 
moſt fertile of ſuch devices, and abounds moſt in ſuch devo- 
tions, muſt be reputed the moſt azzh-#u// Church in the 
world. The faith cannot fail to be kept where there are 
ſuch effectual means for preſerving and tranſmitting it from 
generation to generation. 

The ftreets of ſome of our Britiſh cities are regularly 
merry once a- year on Chriſtmas, and as fad and dull on 
Good Friday; becauſe the former preſents to the eyes of 
the mind at leaſt, the image of the babe born in Bethle- 
hem, and the latter that of the body on the croſs. But 
would not a ſtable and a manger, with a choir of finging 
angels, add much to the ſignificative ſolemnity of the firſt 
of theſe 4 75 and ſuit as WE the ins of it, as a a gooſe 


or 


cite a remembrance of another 5th of 
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er pies? And, might not a huge crucifix, or a mock eruci- 


fixion, be an improvement in the ſymbolical celebration of 
the laſt? Ic might cauſe not a few women, in beholding, 


to beat their breaſts, and to ſhed their tears more certainly 


and copiouſly than the crambe repetita of the formal e 


conning over his wonted leſſon: 


Segnius zrritant animos dimifſa per aures, 


Prem gue ſunt ooults fuljeda jidelibus. _ 


On a certain commemorative day appointed by the State, 


the mob and boys ſeem to enter a little more into the true 
ſpirit of ſymbolical commemoration, when bonſires are 
made to blaze in the ſtreet, and the effigy of the Pope, af- 
ter meeting with ſufficient indignities, is conſigned into the 
flames, and gun- powder .crackers fly about in. plenty. If 
blatis of gun- powder be not a very religious, they may be 
allowed to be at leaſt a ſufficiently natural memorial of a 
treaſon to have been eftected by ee | 
The 5th of November enſuing, 1s, o inſtitution, to ex- 
ovember, and to a- 

wake the images of the notable occurrences of that day: 
This day maſt effect what no other day in the year could 
with ſuch propriety be expected to do. As in water face 
anſwereth to face, ſo doth this 5th of November unto that. 


Herein, as in a glaſs, we are called to behold the joyful 


and glorious fight of a fleet and army landing at Torbay ; 
and being moved at the fight, through the medium of this 
ſecular anniverſary- day, we mult do nothing but rejoice in 


it. Though ſome connoifleurs of a nice taſte may pretend, 
that this day offends againſt the rules of {ymbohcal proprie- 


ty, as the ſtyle has been unluckily altered in the courſe of 
the preſent century; and as a julian and a Gregorian day, 
taough they may be marked by the ſame cypher, can ne- 
ver in reality tally or coincide together, the beauty of the 
image, and the fitneſs of the ſign, will be a little ſpoiled. 
We are about to anticipate the concluſion of the century, 


eleven whole days before it will be actually completed; and 


to look out for the landing of the Prince and his retinue, and 


do begin our rejoicings on that account, ſo long before the 


time. But this difficulty muſt be got over, as all others of 
the ſame kind have been, by reſting in the authority of the 
Church appointing, as having power to make rites and 


ceremonies, and days 5 gnificative and ſymbolical, which 


otherwiſe 


(- x4x- ) 


otherwiſe are not . But as the people of Scotland have 
not hitherto been much accuſtomed, on the credit of the 

Church, devoutly to contemplate paſt events, through the 
conſecrated medium of days, they will probably be at a 
loſs to diſcern, in this caſe, the relation between the one 
and the other. The day alone will hardly exhibit to their 
groſs conceptions a ſufficiently lively image, but produce a 
faint impreſſion, though perhaps aided by wilkoalins de- 
ſcriptions and oratorial painting. In condeſcenſion to ruder 
and duller ſouls, who never can enter either into metaphy- 
fical nor eccleſiaſtical ſubtilties, wovld it not be neceſlary to 


add ſome ſigns and ceremonies yet more palpable, which 


might ſpeak more ſtrongly to their ſenſes; ſuch as medals, 

pictures, ſtatues, orange-livery and ornaments; a theatri- 
cal exhibition of a mock invaſion, a mock flight, or the 
like. Would not theſe repreſent the events of the day ad 
captum vulgi, and more to the life? 
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 Abuſes W ing from Religious Feſltvals, a Reaſon RE their 
Abolition.— Sey have been abuſed to Idolatry. — Abuſes 
reſulting from them in reſpect of Morals.— Evident from 


the Hiſtory of their Celebration in all — and under all 


Forms of Religion. 


W E 1 already . the danger of celebrating 


religious feſtivals of human tention in different 


views. Their tendency to ſuperſtition, and their ſubſer- 


viency to idolatry we have ſeen. Were there nothing 
elſe to diſſuade Chriſtians from them, this might be ſuffi- 
cient. What is good and neceſſary, indeed ought not to be 

omitted 


* Dies tum heneficiorum ac myſteriorum Chriſti ; tum martyr ſancto- 
“rum, Cc. plerique ignoti et incerti ſunt, atque hoc reſpectu mendacia ſunt 
* feſta illa ac doctores mendacii, non mi us ac Papiſticæ imagines. Nam 
* conciones ac poſtillæ hinc ſonant illud, Hedie; et populus putut illo ipſo 
* die hæc geſta eſſe. Interim doctores inter illos latentur plurimos natales 
ſonctorum in illos dies non ineidiſſe aut faltem ignotos efſe. Clavius Je- 
© ſuita, dum propugnat kalenda iam Gregorianum, concedit computationem 
% Eccleſiaſticam non correſpondere exacte circulationibus cæli. quia hæc res 
% non mathematice ſed moralite r penſanda eſt Hine Zuarez diſtinguit æqui- 
C noctium in naturale et Eceleſiaſticum. Ita Deus videtur confudiſſe com- 
s putum, ut yanitatem feſtorum o ſtenderet.“ Voet, de Feſt. 
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„ ed out of the Church. But 
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omitted or aboliſhed on account of the abuſes to which it 


may be liable: in that caſe, the rule holds, Maneat uſs, 
tollatur abuſus. But in things not neceſſary, which have a 
tendency to abuſe, and which have been found to have been 


actually abuſed, a different courſe is to be followed. They 
are to be avoided and rejected. There are many things to 


which the words of Tertullian may be fitly applied; non 


uti quam non abuti faciltus. Accordingly in thoſe ſtricter 


and purer times, the Chriſtians were cautious of adopting 
any cuſtoms from a falſe religion, and it was deemed a ſuf- 


ficient reaſon to avoid any practice, that it was abuſed to 
Pagan 1dolatry or Jewiſh ſuperſtition *. Eraſmus, ſpeaking 


of images, ſays, © as it is eaſter, ſo it is ſafer to remove 


4 them all out of temples, than to provide, that the mean 


* be not exceeded, nor ſuperſtition mixed.” On this head 
almoſt all reformed divines ſpeak with one voice, and, on 
this principle, they got rid of Popiſh ceremonies, and: hu- 
man inſtitutions : © It is a rule,” ſays Rivet, ! that things 


indifferent, not being neceſſary, when they are polluted 
% with groſs idolatry are to be aboliſhed +.” - Farell, in a 
letter to Calvin ſays, Princes may learn from Hezekiah's 


* aboliſhing the brazen ſerpent, - what they are to do with 
* thoſe rites which idle men have ſet up, and added fignifi- 


* cations to according to their own pleaſure f. Zanchy 


ſpeaks pertinently in the following terms: As for that 
« propofition, that good and uſeful things are not to be 
„taken away becauſe of abuſe, it is nothing to the purpoſe, 
for that takes place only in things of themſelves good and 
% neceſſary, ſuch as the preaching of the goſpel, the adm1- 
« niftration of the ſacraments, confeſſion of the name of 


„ Chriſt; for, though many abuſe theſe things to bad pur- 


« poſes, 2s gain, hypocriſy, yer are they not to be remov- 
or ſuch things as both in 


& their own nature, and by the law of God are indifferent, 


* and which, without prejudice to ſalvation, may be omit- 
ted, though ey were in ts beging inſtituted for 


cc mm 


* « Sed omnem afflatum ejus vice peſtis etiam de longinquo devitemus, i in 
& univerfa ſerie humanz ſuperſtitionis five diis ſuis, five defunctis, five regi- 
« bns mancipatz, ut ad eoſdem ſpiritus immundos pertinentis, modo per 
* facrificia et ſacerdotia, modo per ſpectacula et hoc genus, modo per feitos 
ics.” Tent: de Idol. c. 13. 

« Omni ſtudio gentilium feſtivitates et ferias declinemus, quia qui yult 
eſſe divinorum particeps non debet eſſe ſocius idolorum.” Amb. Serm. II. 

+ Exp. Decal. Oper. tom. I. / 


+ Calv. Ep. 49 · 
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“ good uſes, yet, if afterwards we ſee them convered tot 
„ pernicious, abuſes, piety towards God, and charity to- 
“ wards our neighbour, requires they ſhould be removed * 
Muſculus, expreſſes himſelf thus; God forbid that I 
< ſhould patroniſe Popiſh traditions, rites and worſhip ; I 
« call them Popiſh traditions, which either of their own 
nature, or by abuſe, are ſerviceable to Popiſh impiety, 


« ſuperſtition and blindneſs +.” Nay, feltival-keepers 


themſelves, ſpeak not much differently on the general argu- 
ment; Theſe ceremonies ye have ſo abuſed,” ſays Jewel 
to the Papiſts, that unleſs we will greatly offend, we can- 
not any longer retain them.” Biſhop Andrews grants, 


„ Whatſoever is taken up at the injunction of man, when 


“ jt is drawn to ſuperſtition, cometh under the compaſs 
« of the brazen ſerpent, and is to be aboliſhed tj.” Even 
a friar of the Romiſh Church has the following remarkable 
notes on the hiſtory of Gideon, © There was a double ſin 
in Gideon, both that he made an ephod without warrant 
„ from God, and that ſeeing afterwards the abuſe thereof, 
he took it not away. Now, who ſeeth not that the like 
« happeneth to the Church? How many things did holy 
„men ordain with a good intent, which we ſee at this day 
„changed, partly by abuſe, and partly by ſuperſtition ? 
«© The feaſts, ceremonies, images, maſſes, monaſteries and 
* the like, none of them were inſtituted to that purpoſe at 


“ firſt, for which now they are uſed; and yet we Gideons 


© hold our peace: they take not away the abuſe, they take 
& not away the ſuperſtition 9.“ Even the canon law, bad 
as it is, tells us from Pope Stephen, That if our prede- 
“ ceſſors have done ſome things, which, at that time, might 
« be without fault, and afterwards are turned to error and 
40 ſuperſtition, we are taught by Hezekias, his breaking the 


«brazen ſerpent, that poſterity are to deſtroy them with- 


“ out delay, and with great authority ||.” 


This doctrine hath often and juſtly been applied to holi- 


days; © Theſe” ſays Bucer, have been tainted with ſo 
„much ſuperſtition, that I marvel, if there can be any 
« Chriſtian who doth not tremble at their very names J.“ 

| Rivet, 


* Zanch. Op. tom. 2. p. 403. 
+ Muſc. de Trad. p. 696. 
t Serm. in Phil. ii. 20. | 
S Frerus, Arnot. in Jud. cap. 8. 


Grat. diſt. 63. cap. Quia ancta. ; : 
: 0 Tank . contaminata illa feſta fuerunt ut mirer ſi quiſs 


« quam Chriſtianus ſit qui ad nomina eorum non exhorreſcat.” Buc. in 


Mat. 
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Rivet, ſpeaking of the obſervation of ſuch days in England, 
ſays, © It is agreed amongſt the orthodox, that they are de- 
„ lJebrated by the Papiſts with manifeſt idolatry:. We 
& could with that as Hezekiah aboliſhed the brazen ſerpent 


| 4 becauſe ſome abuſed it, ſo they would aboliſh thoſe holi- 


„days which are polluted with ſo many ſuperſtitions and 
“ jdolatries in the papacy *. In the Theſes of the Di- 
vines of Salmur, it is determined, © That it had been more 


„ adviſeable and conducible to the welfare of the Chriſtian 


“ Church, not to have admitted that deſtination and pecu- - 


iar obſervation. of days, becauſe, as the event ſhews, 


« Frorh thence proceeded the ſuperſtition and idolatry which 


„ hath for ſo many ages overſpread the Popiſh Church, 


from which leaven, thoſe Churches are not altogether 
« ſafe, which retain the primitive uſe of holidays; inſo- 
“% much, that others fearing left they ſhould, from ſuch uſe 
“contract contagion, choſe rather, in their reformation, 
„ wholly to aboliſh it f. Another ſyſtematic writer thus 
reſolves the queſtion about days dedicated in honour of 
ſaints, © They are full of idolatry, and therefore Chriſtian 
Churches may not approve of them more than they ma 

„ of the invocation of ſaints, which is manifeſt idolatry.” 
And to the queſtion, whether ſuch holidays be rightly re- 
tained and celebrated, in cafe the idolatry be taken away, 
and the honour of the holiday terminate not in the ſaint. 


but in God? He replies, that things in themſelves indif- 


& ferent, and noway neceſſary, being polluted with hor- 
“ rible idolatry, are to be abolithed ; but theſe holidays 


44 are thus polluted in the Papal Chet, and expoſe to 


% much danger, no els than ſtatues and images . 
| . But 


7" TR tom. I. P. 1346. | 9 755 
Theſ. Salm. Par. 3. $7. In the fame place, it is added; In religione 


* enim quando vel tantillum a dei præſeripto diſceditur, et homines aliquid 


© ſbi licere volunt aut putant, omnia tuta timenda ſunt, ſi quidem expe- 
« rientia comprobatum eſt a quam exiguis et impere. ptibilis initits mirus 
&« factus fit in idololatriam et horrendam ſuperſtitionem i in Eccleſia Pontificia 
c progreſſus. Denique abuſus multiplex rei minus neceſſariæ. prorſuſque 


„ fliberæ et ſolutæ, nec admodum ut lis, ſufficit ad rem ipſam tollendam, ubi 


te ahuſus vix ac ne vix r tolli poteſt, retenta re.” 
F Wendel. Sy/?. oz. J. 2. C. 6 80 Altingius, „ Quales autem ac quan- 
« ti fuer int abuſus harum feſtivitatur, etiam in vulgus notum eſt, Nec illi 


e penitus ceſſarunt, etiam in eccleſiis Evangelicts ; quando plus religionis ac 


ſanctitatis iſtis ferlis quam diei Dominico fere ubique tribuitur. Si Eze- 
„ chiæ cgi licuit confringere ſerpentem æneum, dei juſſum factum et aſſer- 
« yatum, propter abuſum ſyperſtitionis ; equidem vitio verti non poteſt pits. 


« Eccleharum retormatoribus, quod propter abuſum non minorem, ferias 


44 humanitus ſolum inflitutas, ſuſtulerunt.“ Exig. Aug. Cont. art. 15. 


( why ) 


But it is not in this view alone that they expoſe to danger, 
and are chargeable with abuſe. They are no leſs danger- 
ous in point of morality, and tend greatly to corrupt the 
manners of mankind. They have in all ages, aud among 
all people, accuſtomed to celebrate them, exhibited ſcenes 
of folly, riot and profligacy. Never perhaps did human 


| N depravity appear in ſuch glaring colours, as in the matter 


of what have been called religious feſtivals. The uniform 
tendency of all thoſe of human inſtitution, has been to 
ſtrengthen the natural propenſity in men to ſenſual delights, 
to foment the unruly paſſions, and produce diſorderly prac- 


tices. Under the colouring of religion, what have not men 


dared ? Under the fanction of laws and cuſtoms reckoned 
facred, they have broken looſe from all reſtraints. Iniquity 
has been committed with greedineſs, when made, as in 
ſome ' caſes it hath been, an eſſential part of devotion: 
What could check this fury of ſuch devotees, or cauſe them 
to bluſh when the prieſts led the way, and their gods were 
ſuppoſed to nod approbation? | 
Solomon ſays, It is better to go to the houſe of mourn- 
ing than to the houſe of feaſting.“ Yet ſcenes of noiſy 
mirth and feſtivity have always had ſuperior charms to at- 
tract the many of all ages and conditions. There is nothing 
in true religious joy that tends to taint or diſſipate the ſoul. 
It compoſes at the ſame time that it elevates the mind, ma- 


king it riſe above the foggy region of ſenſe, and the fumes 
of earthly delight. It never baniſhes recollection, gravity or 


decorum ; never behaves unſeemly. It gives reliſh to any 
fare, and makes chearful in every ſtate. He that is habi- 
tuated to this, hath a perpetual feaſt. And while eating 
and drinking with a merry heart, as his. garments are al- 
ways white, ſo his mind and manners are unſpotted. But 
carnal mirth is of a very different complexion, and produc- 
tive of very different effects. And when religion is made 
to conſiſt in good cheer, full tables and flowing bowels, in 
| laughter, 8 reeling and dancing, then a people muſt be- 
come carnal and walk as men. Of this ſort has the joy of 
holidays uſually been. Something groſs and carnal has u- 
ſually belonged to it, or mingled with it; which is the 7 
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In like manner ſpeaks Danæus; „ Ttaque neque dies illos colere aut ob- 
& ſervare neceſſe eſt aut etiam operæ pretium :—apparet quanta ſuperſtitio 
e poſtea inducta ſit, et multitudo iſtorum dierum feſtorum, ut omnino tolli 
«, fatius ſit. Ethic. Chrift. l. 2. c. 10. 
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ſon who they have been ſo highly acceptable to the mobi- 


ty. 


If we look to the ancient t Pagan ſolemnities, all was folly 
and madneſs, and in many of them lewdneſs and debauche- 
ry reigned without control. It was then they ran to all the 


exceſs of riot, of which the Apoſtle ſpeaks; banquetings, 


revellings and abominable idolatries. When Iſrael were 
drawn by the wiles of thc Moabites, to partake of their fe- 
ſtival ſacrifices, ſenſual impurities concluded the entertain- 
ment. At Babylon, where was a temple confecrated to 


Venus Mylitta, proſtitution made part of the religious wor- 
ſhip. Every woman was obliged to refort thither once in 


her life to receive infamous hire, which was dedicated to 
the goddeſs. In the ſame place, they obſerved a feaſt cal- 
led Shache, which laſted five days, in which the maſters- 
were ſubject to their ſervants, and one of them royally at- 
tired was carried out of the houſe in pomp. At the great 
feſtival of the Burning at Hierapolis in Syria, which conti- 
nued for ſeveral days, to which multitudes from all parts 
aſſembled, what mad freaks were performed by the Galli 
and other frantic worſhippers : many of them ſtripping and 
mangling their bodies, or thumping violently againſt each 


other; while others beat. tabrets and drums, fang aloud, 


and pretended to prophecy. Thoſe who conſecrated them 
ſelves by the cuſtomary mutilation, aſſumed the female 
dreſs, and wholly addicted themſelves afterwards to a femi- 


nine life. At Byblis, in the worſhip of Aſtarte, another 
name for Venus, ſuch women as would not ſhave their 
heads at the annual mourning, were obliged to ſubmit for 


a time, to the ſame diſhonour as thoſe of Babylon. Her 
temple at Aphac, on mount Libanus, was a perfect ſink of 
lewdneſs of all ſorts, and continued to be ſo till Conſtantine 
razed the temple, and aboliſhed the rites. The Adonia and 
Apbhrodiſia were feſtivals kept in honour of the ſame wan- 


ton goddeſs, in various parts of Greece, with little more 
modeſty ; eſpecially at Cyprus and Corinth, to which mul- 


titudes thronged. At the latter place, they were wont to 
be celebrated by harlots; where troops of them were dedi- 
cated, and publicly maintained. The like practices took 
place at Comana in Cappadocia, and at the temple of Ve- 
nus Sicca in Africa. At Sparta, it was permitted by the 


T ws that the youth of both ſexes ſhould dance together in 
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a promiſcuous and moſt immodeſt manner, at the time of 
the ſolemn feſtivals and ſacrifices. The Athenians, as Xe- 
nophon teſtifies, celebrated twice as many feſtivals as any 
other city, and at great expence, whereby they exhauſted 
their treaſury. On the moſt of theſe days, the ſhops and 


courts of judicature were ſhut up; labourers and tradeſmen 


1ntermitted their employments, and mourners their ſorrows : 


it was unlawful to utter a cry, a groan or expreſſion of ſor- 
row. Nothing but idleneſs and pleaſure, mirth and jollity 


were to be found among them. The feaſts of Bacchus, 


which were many, were kept with ſuch uproar and licen- 
tiouſneſs, as to become proverbial. So great was the pro- 
fligacy of theſe times, that Ariſtippus, as the higheſt praiſe 
of a chaſte woman, ſays, © That ſhe will not be corrupted 


„ even at the Bacchaitals *,” Plato ſays, that on theſe oc- 


caſions he has ſeen the whole city drunk. But then it was 


reputed no crime. It was a ſaying of the ſame philoſopher, 


that © to drink to exceſs was not allowable, except upon 


feſtivals befides thoſe after harveſt or vintage, for then they 


© the feſtival of that god who is the grver of wine 9.“ 


This was part of the worſhip to which they were in duty 


bound: and thoſe who were victors in their drinking conteſts, 
were then rewarded with a crown of leaves, and a veſſel af 
wine. The ancients, according to Ariſtotle, had but few 


uſed to meet and make merry with the fruits they had ga- 


_ thered, eating and drinking plentifully, eſteeming this as 


an offering of their firſt fruits in honour of the gods: hence 
banquets were called d, from the word that fignifies 
God t. In theſe feſtivals, perſons ran about in the night 
as well as day, in ridiculous poſtures, invoking the deity 
with loud ſhouts and yellings, and putting on the appear- 
ance of fury. They uſed alſo to ride in chariots, out of 
which they jeſted upon all that paſſed by. The ſlaves on 
the Anthefteria were allowed alſo to partake of the revel- 
lings. At their drinking-matches they were ſure to re- 
member the gods, and began with them. In the Agrigonia, 
the women aſſembled in the night, and made a ſtrict ſearch 
for Bacchus, as if he had fled from them; but finding their 
labour vain, they ended this ceremony, and regaled them- 
ſelves with an entertainment: and ſo great exceſſes did they 


ſometimes commit, that once the daughters of Minya, in a 
furious 


* pyrrh, Hypot. I. 3. 6. 24. 
＋ Diog. Laert. J. 3. 
4 Ariſt, Ethic. 1.8. c. 9. 
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furious ceſlacy, ſlaughtered Hippufe, the ſon of Leucippe, 

and ſerved him up to the table. They uſed large quanti- 

ties of ivy at that time, becauſe that plant was accounted 
ſacred to Bacchus, as was alſo the vine and fir. The Dio- 
nyſian feaſts, in which ſuch diſorders, antic and frantic acts 
were allowed, and in which the ſymbols of lewdneſs were 
carried in public proceſſions, were in ſuch reputation that 
their years were numbered by them, the chief Archon had 

a part in the management of them, and the prieſts that of- 
ficiated in them, were honoured with the firſt ſeats at pu- 
blic ſhows. The Kotyttia, a nocturnal feaſt in honour of 

the goddeſs of wantonneſs, was celebrated in various places, 

with rites correſpondent to ſuch a character. Nor were 

the myſteries of Iſis, of Ceres, of C ybele, of Saturn, leſs 
infamous for the debauchery accompanying them. A fa- 

ther remarks, they would have been aſhamed to fing ſuch 
ſongs, and utter ſuch ribaldry in the hearing of their own 

' mothers, or any modeſt woman, which they ſung before 

the mother of the gods . It is not only a ſhame to ſpeak 

of thoſe things which were done by them in ſecret, but of 
thoſe which were ſpoken and acted openly on theſe days of 
licentiouſneſs, The chief and worlt of the Grecian feaſts 
were kept by the Romans much in the ſame manner +, 

The diſorders and ſhameleſs impudence which diſtinguiſhed 

the feaſts of Pan and Flora, need not be mentioned. Nor 

were ſcenes of horrid oruelty wanting on many of theſe 
great occaſions. So that evil paſſion had free courſe, and 

| vice in every form was made familiar to their eyes. No 
wonder though depravity of manners ſpread like a deadly 
 peſtilence through all ranks of people, when their ſolemn 
ſpectacles exhibited nothing but folly or crimes ; and their 
holidays were nothing elſe but ſchools of immorality. * 
Cato, ſurrounded with ſuch incentives, could hardly eſcape 
untainted, nor the moſt rigid Stoic preſerve ſobriety, or 
refuſe to join in the general debauch. We are now in 
* the month of December,” ſaid Seneca, the ſeaſon in 
which the whole city is riotous. Public luxury has no 
“ bounds or reſtraint. Clamour and noiſy preparations are 
every 


Aug. de Ci vit. I. 2. c. 4. 


7 Quærere conabar quare laſcivia major, 
His foret in ludis liberiorque jocus; 
Sed mihi ſuccurrit numen non eſſe ſeverum, 
Aptaque deliciis munera ferre deam. 
Ebrius incinQtis philyra conviva capillis 8 
Saltat, et imprudens utitur arte mer), Vc. Ovid. Faſt. 
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every where heard; which ſhow the difference between 
« the Saturnalia and working days. If you were here, 1 
would readily aſk you, what part you would judge pro- 
« per to act, whether unmoved by the general cuſtom, we 
« ſhould continue our ordinary way of life, or left we 
« ſhould ſeem to diflent from the public mode, we ſhould 
„throw the gown aſide, and feaſt merrily with the reft? 
« At preſent, let us diſguſe ourſelves for the ſake of plea- 
<4 ſure, and the celebration of days of feſtivity. Perhaps 
vou will, on ſuch occaſions as theſe, aſſume a greater ſe- 
„ verity, and a firicter regimen, that you be reſtricted 
„from diverſion, when every body. elſe reſigns himſelf 
« wholly to it. It will doubtleſs be a proof of greater for- 
„ titude, to remain cool and ſober, when the croud around 
“is reeling with wine, and vomiting in the ftreets. But 
„ complaiſance obliges us not to affect ſingularity, but to 
„ do what others do, though not in the very ſame manner. 
„For one may keep holiday without diſſoluteneſs “.“ 
Here we may plainly perceive, that our Chriſtmas jollity 
is of far higher antiquity than the event it pretends to com- 
memorate. Theſe holidays belong originally, and of right, 
to the venerable old Saturn, of whom ſtrange ſtories have 
been told. Theſe Saturnalia were kept for ſeven days to- 
gether; and were ſucceeded by the feaſt of the Kalends, on 
the firſt of January, in honour of their idol Janus, which 
they ſolemnized as the reſt, with feaſting, dancing, drink- 
ing, ſtage- plays, mummeries, maſques, and mutual * 

n 


* December eſt menſis, cum maxime civitas deſudat, jus luxuriæ publi- 
* c datum eſt: ingenti apparatu ſonant omnia: tanquam quidquam inter 
« faturnalia interſit, et dies rerum agendarum, &c. Sen. Epiſt. 18. 

Philo-Judzus gives the following juſt account of the Koman feſtivals : 
In omni feſto noſtro et celebritate que miramur, ſunt hc : ſecuritas, re- 
© miſſio, ebrietas, potatio, commeſlationes, deliciz, oblectamentà, paten- 
e tes januæ, pernoQationrs, indecentes voluptates, inſolentiæ, exercitium 
«4 jntemperantiz, inſipientiæ meditatio, ſtudia turpitudinis, honeſtatis per- 

* nicies, nocturnæ excitationes ad cupiditates inexplebiles; ſomnus diutur- 


nus quando vigilandi tempus eſt, naturz ordinis perverſio; tune virtus ri- 


& detur ut noxia, vitium tanquam utile rapitur: tunc in contemptu ſunt 
« quæ oportet facere, quæ vero non oportet in prætio: tune philoſophia, 
« et omnis eruditio tenent ſilentium: ac iſtæ artes quæ ſuis lenociniis ven- 
« tri, et his quæ ſub ventre ſunt, voluptatem conciliant, oſtendunt fuam 
«K facundiam, Hæc ſunt ſeſta iſtorum qui ſec fælices dicunt : quorum turpi- 
« tudo, quamdiu inter privatos parietes locaque profana continetur, minus 
« peccare mihi videntur: ubi vero torrentis in morem populans omnia, vel 
& in ſacratiſſima templa irrumpit quicquid in his ſanctum eſt ſternit continuo, 
1% faciens profana facrificia, præces irritas, profana enim myſteria ſimul et or- 
« gia, pietatem ſanctitatemque fucatam et adulterinam, caſtitatem impu- 
© ram, veritatem falſatam, cultum dei ſuperſtitioſum.“ De Cheruò. 
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On theſe days all ſervants were ſet at liberty, and fat at ta- 
ble with their maſters, and every man wandered about 
without control, and took his fill of pleaſure. F idlers and 
others ſtrolled up and down through the cities in womens 

apparel, acting with much wantonneſs. 

Wherever we caſt our eyes among the Pagan actions” an- 

cient or modern, we will perceive ſimilar practices prevail- 
ing on all their feſtal days. The God of the world was then 

"moſt ſolemnly honoured; and nothing appeared on them 
but © the luſt of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, or the pride 

« of life.” At Bubaſtis, when the feaſt of Diana was ce- 
lebrated, great multitudes of men and women convened 
from all places; often amounting to 700,000, They failed 
along the river Nile with muſic and ſhoutings, and when 
they paſſed any of the cities on ſhore, the women would 
dance, make ridiculous motions, and brawl with the inha- 
bitants: when they reached the place of their deſtination, 
many ſacrifices were offered, and more wine was then con- 
ſumed, than in all the year befide. The feaſt of Minerva at 

Sais, was celebrated by lighting of lamps, wherewith they 

went about the walls of the city by night. Lights were ſet 

up through all Egypt by thoſe who could not attend. A 
ceremony alſo practiſed at - Athens, and in other places in 
honour of the ſame goddeſs, as alſo at Rome in the feaſts of 
Februa. This was the Pagan Candlemas. At Papremus 
on the ſolemnity of Mars, there was a club-fight, which 
made part of the ſacred ceremonial, in which many were 
wounded, and ſome ſlain. At Buſicis, on the feaſts of Iſis, 
thouſands were wont to beat themſelves, while others cut 
their foreheads with ſwords. In theſe Egyptian feaſts, 
and in many of the ſame kind in various nations; ſuch rites 
and ſymbols were uſed as are too abominable to be men- 
tioned. 

The Sacæan feaſts in Perſia, which from the time of their 
firſt emperors, have been continued down to modern times, 
were celebrated much in the Bacchanalian manner; men 
and women, both day and night drinking to the greateſt 
excels. The modern Pagans throughout the world exactly 
copy the cuſtoms of honouring their falſe deities with Pa- 

eant ſhows, noiſy mirth, muſic, dancings, banquets, re- 
vellings, and ſometimes horrid cruelties. In M adagaſcar, 
ſeveral days preceding their feſtival of circumciſion, are 
| Jpent in a variety of amuſements, ending in intemperance; 


| for, « on theſe occaſions, it 1s accounted an honour: to be 
Xi drunk. 
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drunk. In the iſland of Ceylon, on the grand feſtival in 


honour of Buddu, which laſts 15 days, 40 or 50 elephants 


lead on the proceſſion, followed by men diſguiſed as giants, 


with drums and trumpets, and a band of women dancing 
to the various tunes. In Japan, the Molucca and Philippine 


iſlands, their manner of rejoicing is no leſs ſenſual and vo- 


luptuous. Nor is it much different throughout the Indian 
continent, the kingdoms of Africa, or the American world. 
He who reads Abbe Raynal's Philoſophical Hiftory of both 
the Indies, will find ſufficient inſtances of this; though the 
author ſhews but too great an inclination to excuſe all ſuch 
exceſſes, and repreſents the moſt criminal indulgences as 
rites pleaſing to the deity ; according to the abſurd ſyſtem 
of modern infidels equally irreligious, immoral, and incon- 
ſiſtent, putting all religions, in all their various forms, and 
with -all their ſeveral rites, on a level. Another, of that 
fraternity is pleaſed to ſay, that . the religion of the Pa- 
« gans conſiſted in nothing but morality ; morality which 
is common to men of all ages and places; and feſtivals, 
« which were no more than times of rejoicing, and could 


& not be of prejudice to mankind *. Tt is hard to ſay whe- 
ther it is more ridiculous in this author to place the religion 


of the Pagans in morality, which properly made no part of 
it at all, or to aſſociate morality and their feſtivals in friend- 


ſhip together. Before either the religion or morality of 


their feſtivals can be eſtabliſhed, almoſt every precept of 
the decalogue muſt be expunged. Their morality, indeed, 
may accord with the ſentiments of thoſe who never reckon- 
ed ſobriety, chaſtity and purity among the virtues ; nor 
conſider drunkenneſs, fornication, adulteries, rapes, inceſts, 
ſodomy, Sc. as a violation. of duty. What muſt we think 
of theſe gods who can be delighted with the ſtreaming blood, 
the reeking entrails, the mangled fleſh, and quivering hearts 
of human victims expiring at their altars :—or could be 
pleaſed with the cries of tortured infants, or the acclama- 
tion of a multitude glutting themſelves with the fight of 
gladiatory butcheries? or what ſort of moraliſts muſt they 
be who can ſuppoſe ſuch practices no way prejudicial to 
mankind ? but almoſt all nations graced their ſolemnities 
with ſuch ſacrifices ; if any credit is due to ancient authors; 
as the Phcenicians, Scythians, Arabians, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans. We have been told 
alſo of the bloody ſacrifices of men and children, which for- 

| merly 
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ty defiled the temples of Mexico and Peru: on bene 

occalions, they are ſaid to have amounted to an incredible 

. =humber. In ſome countries, there are ſome who honour 
the feſtivals of their devil-gods by mutilating their bodies, 
by voluntarily drowning or burning themſelves, or by cut- 
ting their own throat. On the coaſt of Malabar, they will 
ſometimes throw themſelves before the wheels of a chariot 
drawn by half a hundred men, groaning under the weight 
of a monſtrous idol, that they may be de voutly cruſhed to 
death. In the city of acare, they have an idol in high 
eſteem, to which they ſolemnize a feaſt every 12th year, 
to which they reſort as the Papiſts to their jubilee. The 
King, after waſhing himſelf, and praying before the idol, 
—.— a ſcaffold, where, in preſence of the people, he cuts 
off his ears, noſe, lips and other parts, caſting them towards 
the idol, and then concludes the ceremony by cutting his 
throat. His fucceflor muſt always be prefent, and, in his 
turn, is obliged to undergo the lame marty rdom, when his : 
twelve years are expired. 

But perhaps the manifold abuſes and vices which 1550 
been attendant upon Pagan feſtivals, may be attributed to 
the peculiar genius of their religion, and the examples of 

theſe fabulous perſons to whoſe honour they were conſecra- 
ted. No doubt, this tended greatly to produce ſuch effects. 
Many of their gods and goddeſſes being repreſented as of in- 
famous characters, and examples of vice and unpunity, their 
worſhips could not fail to imbibe more greedily the infec- 
tion. They thought it juſtifiable to indulge themſelves in 
practices, however vile or villanous, which had fuch high 
patronage, eſpecially on their ſolemnities : and that theſe 
might be better known, and operate more powerfully, the 
| hiſtories and intrigues of their ſhameful divinities were re- 
preſented, in the moſt lively and engaging manner, in plays 
upon the ſtage ; which uſually, with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; made part of the ſacred rites, and were then fre- 
quented by all ſorts of perſons : on which account, all the 
public ſpeQacles, and eſpecially the theatrical plays, were 
moſt ſeverely condemned by the primitive Church, both as 
being a principal part of the conſecrated worſhip of the de- 
mons, and as exhibiting nothing but flagitious ſcenes, and 
ſtrong incentives to debauchery . Thou mayſt behold 
5 in 


„ Nihil nobis cum impudicitia theatri,” Tert. apol. 
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« in theatres,” aid Cyprian, & that which may affect thee 
«© both with grief and ſhame. It is a tragedian's part to re- 
„late ancient wickedneſſes in verſe; the ancient horrors of 
« parricides and inceſtuous perſons is repreſented by him to 
& the life, leſt thoſe wickedneſſes which were committed in 
former ages, ſhould grow obſolete in after times. Every 

* age is admoniſhed, that whatever villainy was actually 

* committed in Res times, may be committed till. 

„ Theſe things are now made examples, which have ceaſed 
„to be fins. Then you may know from ſtage-players 
« what filthineſs any man hath committed in lecret, or hear 
„ what he might have done. Thus, adultery 1s learnt, 
„ while it is beheld; and the evil of public authority, play- 
„ing the pander to theſe vices, the, who at firſt perhaps 
„came a chaſte matron to the play, returns a ſtrumpet 
from the play-houſe. What a great corruption of mens 
„manners, what excitement to diſhonourable actions, what 
“fuel to vices is it to be polluted with hiſtrionical geſtures, 
to ſee filthy inceſt elaborately acted. They repreſent un- 
+ chaſte Venus, adulterous. Mars, yea, their great Jove, not 
more a prince in dominion than in vices, burning with 
his very thunderboits into earthly loves; ſometimes wax- 
“ing white in the feathers of a ſwan ; at other times de- 
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55 ſcending i in a golden ſhower ; anon coming forth attended. 


„with birds to raviſh and ſnatch away tender youths. 
„Think now whether thoſe who behold theſe ſpectacles 
% can be untaiated or chaſte, while they imitate the gods 
they worſhip? Even ſins themſelves are made religious 
“to theſe wretches *.“ 

“ Your tragedies and comedies,” ſaid another early apo- 
logiſt for Chriſtianity, © Glory in inceſtuous perſons, and 
2 yet you willingly both read 85 hear them. No 2 

e then, 


K Ludi ſcenici, ſpectacula turpitudinum, et licentia vanitatum, non homi- 


„ num vitis. ſed deorum veſtrorum juſſis Romæ inſtituti ſunt.” Aug. de 


civit. — Comœgdiæ ct tragedie veſtre inceſtis gloriantur, quas vos li- 
„ henter et legitis ct auditis: et ſic deos colitis inceſtos, cum matre, cum 
e filia, cum forore conjunctos; merito igitur inceſtum penes vos ſæpe de- 
8 præhenditur ſemper admittitur.” Min. Fel. p. 101 

„ Quid ſcena“ Num ſanctior? In qua Comæœdia de ſtupris et amoribus; 
4. agedia de inc eltis et parricidis fabulatur. IIiſtriogici etiam impudici 


„ geſtus, quibus infames fœminas imitantur, libidines, quas faltando expri- 


„ mant, docent. An non minus corruptela diſciplinarum eſt? In quo fiunt 
© per imaginem, quæ non ſunt, ut fiant fine pudere, quæ vera fant. Spec- 
tant hæc adoleſcentes; 3 quorum lubrica ætas, quæ frænari, ac reg! debet, 
ad vitia et peccata his imaginibus ernditur. Fugienda igitur omuia ſpec- 
« tacula,” e Lett Bree tuft. cis. 


RM Cyp. Epiſt. l. 2. ep. 2. 
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e then, that inceſt be often both coined and tolerated 
* among you :—We therefore, who are valued according 
“to our manners and modeſty, deſervedly abſtain from 
your wicked pleaſures, ſhews, and ſtage- plays, whom we 
„ know to have taken their original from your idol-wor- 
„ ſhip, and which, as noxious enticements we condemn, 
« For, in your chariot-plays, who would not abhor the 
„ madneſs of the people brawling among themſelves ? or 
the art of murder in ſword-plays ? in ſtage-plays like- 
© wile there is no leſs fury, and more prolix obſcenity. 
“For in theſe now, the jeſting actor, doth either expound 
e adulteries, or perſonate them; at another time, the effe- 
% minate ſtage- player, while he feigns love, doth violent- 
4 ly inflict it. The ſame, by perſonating whoredoms, ſighs, 
© hatreds, diſgraceth your gods: and the ſame by feigned 
& grief, provokes your tears with his vain geſtures and nods. 
“ Thus you are deſirous of real murder, while you bewail 
646 feigned “. * 27 
If licentiouſneſs. had only attended the feſtivals of the 
ſhameful idols of Paganiſm, it might, with apparent rea- 
ſon, have been aſcribed to the relation which they bore to 
theſe. But this was very far from being the caſe. It has 
cloſely followed in their train, wherever they have appear- 
ed with celebrity. Whether they have made part of the re- 
ligious rites of Bacchus, or Berecynthia, or Mahomet, or 
have been intended to honour more ſacred names, we may 
always behold them very much the ſame. To ſay nothing 
here of the holy times enjoined by that impoſtor, whoſe re- 
ligion is ſo favourable to ſenſual delights, even under the 
pure laws of Chriſtianity itſelf, the Pagan immorality, as 
well as idolatry, have crept in along with them, and clea- 
ved faſt unto them. Grievous and juſt were the reproaches 
wherewith the early writers of the Church loaded the Gen- 
tiles, for their flagrant abufes in this kind. Earneſt were 
their admonitions, and ſharp their reproofs to the Chriſtians, 
who manifeſted an inclination to aſſociate with them in 


theſe, as in many inſtances it ſeems they ſoon began to do +. 
But 


Min. Fzl. p. 101. 123. 

+ In the book of Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, Clemens Romanus complains ; | 
* That many leaving the congregation of the faithful, with the church and 
laws of God, did run to the plays of the Grecians, and haſten unto 
<< theatres, deſiring to be made partakers of filthy, not to ſay abominable 
4 words and ſpectacles.” Aſterius complained, that “ many preferring 
te their vain plays, pleaſures and employments, abſented themſelves from 


© the church and holy ſermons on holidays, aud on the feaſt of kalends.” 
| Leo 


* 


But their joining the rout, and countenancing the revellings . 


of their heathen neighbours, was not the only offence they 
were chargeable with. But ſymptoms of the ſame corrup- 
tion began early to appear among themſelves, and grew at 
laſt to ſuch a degree, that it was difficult to ſay which of 
them exceeded in profaneneſs, or merited the greater re- 
proach. _ | 

How ſoon they began to feaſt luxuriouſly, and get drunk 
at the martyrs tombs, and to be guilty of indecent practices 
in their nightly vigils, which occaſioned prohibitions againſt 
them, we have occaſionally noticed already. In proportion 
as they multiphed their holidays and rites, and ſubſtituted 
them in the place of others formerly in uſe, the Chriſtian 
worſhip and manners became corrupt beyond expreſſion, in 
ſpite of all efforts to the contrary: Religion and ſobriety 
were baniſhed from their ſolemnities, and nothing but the 
ſpirit and luſts of the world reigned in them. On ſeveral 
of theſe kept in later times, a levity, ruſtic mirth and mad 
frohcs were conſidered as belonging to the due celebration 


of them; and ſome of them were introduced with no other 


view. And on all of them, even on thoſe conſecrated to 
the moſt ſolemn myſteries of religion, the bounds of mode- 
| | | ration 


Leo I. lamented, © That unruly ſpectacles were more frequented than the 
_ ** blefled folemnities of the martyrs.”— Chryſoſtome, and many of the fa- 
thers, abound in complaints of this ſort. There are many,” ſays Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, © who, after they are departed from the church, lay- 
ing afide their ſhow of gravity, run unto play-houſes, the chair of peſti- 
* lence, and delight themſelves abroad with wicked {ſports and amorous ſongs, 


© being filled with the noiſe of pipes, with clapping of hands, with drunken- 


„ neſs, with all kind of filth and dirt.”—*< I verily believe,” ſays Chryſ- 
oſtome in one of his homilies, “ that many of thoſe who left us yeſterday, 
C and departed to the ſpectacles of iniquity, are this day preſent. I could 
« wiſh I might know who they are, that I might excommunicate them from 
the church; not that they ſhould always continue without, but that being 
& chaſtiſed, they might return again,” &c. 85 

(© We prefer paſtimes,” ſays Salvian, „“ before the church of God; we 
% deſpiſe the altars, and honour the theatres : If it fall out that a holiday 
© be kept, and common plays be proclaimed at the ſame time, I aſk every 
©* man's conſcience which place hath greater troops of Chriſtians ? Whether 
ce the yard of the public play-houſe, or the court of God's houſe ? Whether 
« do men fleck moſt to the temple or the theatre ?—If the church keep any 
« feaſt on that day when there are ſolemn plays, thoſe who ſay they are 
«© Chriſtians, not only. abſtain from coming to the church, but if any, not 
knowing of the plays, come caſually thither, if they hear in the very 
„ church that there are plays acting abroad, they leave the church and re- 
© pair to them. The church of God is deſpiſed to run unto theatres : 
© The church is emptied, the play-houſe filled. We leave Chrift on the 
£ table to feed our adulterous eyes with the moſt impure ſight of filthy in- 
« terludes.“ Nos Eccleſiis Dei ludicra antepontmus ; nos altaria ſpernimus, 
2 theatra honoramus, Cc. Salv. de Gubern, Dei, 1,6, | 
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ration were but too commonly exceeded. Cf the nature, 
as well as degree of theſe abuſes, the multiplied complaints 


of the public teachers and writers in different ages, together 


with ſome of the canons of councils paſſed with reference to 
them, will give us the beſt and moſt juſt idea. Of theſe 
the following are a ſpecimen: 


“ Alas, for grief!” ſays Cyril of Alexandria, «© very 


many among us Chriſtians, imitate this madneſs and diſ- 


& honeſty of the Jews, who upon holidays and ſolemn fell i- 
vals giving themſelves over to ſcandalous plays, to drun- 
“ kennels, to dancing, or other vanities' of the world, when 
* they ought to ſerve God more diligently, to frequent the 
& churches. more earneſtly, to be inſtant in prayers, and 
engaged in eccleſiaſtical * duties, do then moſt of all pro- 
„ yoke God with their moſt diſſolute manners. Is this, O 
“ Chriſtians, to celebrate an holiday, to pamper the belly, 
and to let looſe the reins to unlawful pleaſures? If work 
„be prohibited on holidays, which muſt be uſed for the 
« neceflary ſuſtenance of life, —are not thoſe things then 
„ much more forbidden, which cannot be committed with- 
out fin, and great offence to God? On days that are al- 
„ lowed for ſervile work, every one is intent upon his own 
“ buſineſs; and he en from drunkenneſs, paſtimes and 
* vanities: But on holidays, men every where run to the 
„ ale-houſe, to plays, to interludes, and dances, to the de- 
« rifion of God's name, and perverſion of the day. Let 
them therefore repent, and labour utterly to extirpate 
this tare, which the envious one hath ſown in the field of 
„ the Lord *. Chryſoſtome, in a homily made upon one 
of the feſtivals of the martyrs, ſays, © Ye have turned the 
£6 night into day, by keeping your holy ftations all the 


© mght: Do not now turn the day into night again, by 


« ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, and laſcivious ſongs . Am- 
broſe inveighs againſt thoſe in his time, who joined the ob- 
ſervation of their Chriſtian ſolemnities and the Gentile feaſts 

together, and introduced into the Church RN drunken- 


Auguſtinc 


* Cyr. in Evang. Job. 1.8. c. 8. 

+ Chryi. Fom. 59. in Mat. 

4 © Eſt mihi adverſus plerofque veſtrum fratres. querela non modica ; de 
« his loquor, qui nobiſcum Natalem Domini c-JeÞ;antes, Gentilium fe feriis 


c dediderunt, et poſt illud ce leſte convivium {uperſtitionis ſibi prandium pa- 


se raverunt; ut qui ante læteddæteficati fuerant ſahctitate, inebriarentur va- 


nitate; ignorantes quod qui vult regnare cum Chriſto non poſſit gaudere 


* cum ſæculo: Et qui vult invenire juſtitiam, debet declinare luxuriam.— 
„% Idoli 


(- 187 


Auguſtine, in his letter to Aurelius, biſhop of Carthage, 
written about the year 392, laments the feaſts which were 
made in church-yards, and at the martyrs graves, under 
retence of religion, defiring the biſhop to give order about 
hem. He ſays, that of the three vices, namely, drunken- 
neſs, diſcord and uncleanneſs, the laſt only ſeemed to be 
puniſhed in the Church: that the others were tolerated ; 
yea they thought to honour the martyrs by their drunken- 
neſs. That this abuſe was not in the churches of Italy, or 
_ elſe it had been reformed by the care of their bithops : and that 
though this biſhop wanted neither zeal nor knowledge to cor- 
rect it in his dioceſe, yet the diſorder was ſo rooted, that 
he thought there was no hope to ſee it aboliſhed, but by the 
authority of a council. He thought if any particular church 
was to do it, that of Carthage ought to begin ; yet that ſuch 
abuſes were not to be oppoſed by roughneſs or imperiouſ- 
neſs ; but inſtructions were to be uſed rather than commands; 
and counſels rather than threatenings. And lince the-peo- 
ple were perſuaded, that theſe feaſts were not only to the 


| honour of the martyrs, but alſo gave eaſe tothe dead, he would 


have the offerings made in the church for the dead, to be 
done without pomp and affectation.— The council of Hippo 
accordingly ordained, next year, that the people {hould be 
hindered from keeping theſe fealls, which degenerated into 
drunkenneſs and debauchery, by all poſſible means. But 
when the feſtival of Leonitius, who had been bithop of Hip- 
po, approached, the people murmured, that they ſhould not 
be permitted to keep it with the uſual rejoicings. Augu- 
{tine ſet himſelf in oppoſition to them, and. in certain diſ- 
courſes on the ſuhject, repreſented thoſe as dogs who ſnarl 
at the commands of God; and as ſwine, thoſe who wallow 
Nl 
a. 
« doli portio eſt inebriare vino mentem, ventrem cibo diſtendere, ſaltationi- 
« bus membra torquere, et ita pravis ationibus occupari, ut cogaris ignorare 
quod Deus eſt. Ergo fi nos ſumus templum Dei, cur in templo Dei colt- 
« tur feſtivitas idolorum ? Cur ubi Chriſtus habitat, inducitur commeſſatio, 
« ebrictas atque laſcivia ? Dicit ſalvator, Nemo poteſt duobus domints fervire ; 
% Quommodo igitur poteitis religioſe Epiphaniam Domini procurare, qui 
1 jam Kalendas, quantum i vobis eſt, de votiſſime /celebraſtis ? anus enim 
« homo fu't, unius conditor civitatis, in cujus honorem a gentibus Kalends 
te ſunt Funuarie nuncupatæ: Unde qui K:!. Faruarias colit, pec cat, quoniam 
© homini mortuo defert divinitatis obſ-quuum. Inde eſt quod ai! Apoſto- 
« lus; Dies obſervatis et menſes, &c. Obſervavit enim diem et menſem qui 
his diebus au jejunavit, aut ad eceleſiam non proceſſit. Obfervavit diem, 
« qui heſterno die non proceſſit ad eceleſiam, proceſſit ad campum. Ergo, 
«© Fratres, omni ſtudio Gentilium feſtiitatem et ferias declinemu -, ut quan- 
do illi epulantur, tunc nos ſimus ſebrii, atque jejuni, quo intelligant læti- 
« tium ſuam noſtra abſtinentia condemnari.'”” Serm, in Crrcume. Dom. 
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in unclean pleaſures, and would commit in the church that 
which renders them unworthy of holy things; he ſhewed 
how Jeſus Chriſt, who drove out buyers and ſellers from 
the temple, would have been more zealous in baniſhin g 
from it diſſolute feaſting: adding, that the Jews, carnal as 
they were, made no feaſts in his temple, nor did it appear 
that they were drunken upon any pretence of religion, un- 
leſs it were in the worſhip of idols. By Scripture, vehe- 
ment exhortations, prayers, and tears; he endeavoured to 
diſſuade them from theſe practices. Yet when the feaſt- 
day came, ſome ſtill murmured, and ſaid, What would 
they have now? Were not they Chriſtians who ſuffered 
e this cuſtom? Why was it to be aboliſhed at this time ?” 
He pled with them at leaſt to put it off for the preſent : But 
in order to juſtify thoſe who had borne with it ſo long, he 
repreſented, that © after the perſecutions, the Heathens, 
* who were converted in crouds, were with great difficul- 
& ty brought to renounce the feaſts made in honour of their 
& idols. Regard was had to their weakneſs in this parti- 

« cular, and they were permitted to make ſome ſuch like 
'<& rejoicings in honour of the martyrs, till they were ca- 
* pable of joys purely ſpiritual: But now it is time to live 
* like true Chriftians, and to reject what was allowed to 
« your fathers, for no other reaſon, but to bring them to 

« Chriſtianity.” He propoſed to them the example of the 


churches on the other fide of the ſea, where this cuſtom was 


either never allowed, or was aboliſhed by pious biſhops ; 
and, among others, by Ambroſe. They objected the ex- 
ample of the church of St Peter's at the Vatican, where 
theſe feaſts were obſerved every day; and Paulinus com- 
plains of this very abuſe. He replied, I have heard that 
it hath often been prohibited, but the place is far from 
the biſhop's habitation ; and in ſo large a city, there is a 
< multitnde of carnal perſons, eſpecially ſtrangers, who 
« daily reſort thither.” With much ado, he at laſt pre- 
vailed to have their ordinary feaſting tarned, for this time, 
into reading, exhortations, and ſinging of pſalms; while 
the heretics continued to feaſt in their churches as uſual. 
Of this reformation, he gives an account to Alypius, biſhop 
of Tagaſta, requeſting him to remove the ſame abuſe in 
is church “*. | 

The fare father, on has occaſion, FURY addreſſes his 


kearers : © Admoniſh your neighbours and friends always 
« tg 


* Aug. op. 70. 2. Ep. ad Alyp. 


( 19 


« to ſpeak that which is good and honeſt, left perchance by 
„evil ſpeaking, by dancing on holy feſtivals, and by ſing- 


ing luxurious and wanton ſongs, they, by their tengue, 


« whereby they ought to have praiſed God, may feem to 
„ inflict wounds on themſelves. For theſe unhappy per- 


„ ſons, who neither are afraid nor aſhamed to exerciſe 


« themſelves in ſuch ſongs and dances before the very tem- 
« ples of the ſaints, although they ſhould come Chriſtians 
* to the church, yet they return Pagans from it, beeauſe 
this cuſtom of ſinging and dancing is taken up from the 
„ obſervation of Pagans *.” Another, in the latter end of 


the 4th century, ſpeaking of the feaſt of the Kalends, ſays, 


In this feaſt the people learn the infamous and diſhoneſt 
arts and ſtudies of ſtage-players, from whence effeminacy 
and diſſoluteneſs of manners proceeds. Doth not the 
“man of valour then degenerate into a woman, with his 
« veiled face. He lets his coat hang down to his ankles; 
he ties a girdle about his, breaſt; he puts on womens 
„ ſhoes; he carries about a diſtaff, with wool, and draws 
% out a thread with his right hand, Wc. Theſe are the 
« profits of this ſolemnity ! theſe the advantages and fruits 
of this day's public feaſt +.” A later writer ſays, The 
& devil, the enemy of mankind, after Eaſter, yea on Ea- 
4 ſter-day itſelf, gathers together an army of dancers, that 
% he may take from the ſons and ſervants of Chriſt their 


ſpiritual fruits, which they have gathered together in the 


F, 


de temp. /erm. 215. 


«© Lent-time 4. : 

The African council, at which Auguſtine was preſent, 
made the two following canons, which were ſubſcribed by 
238 biſhops: 1. That thoſe feaſts which were uſed in ma- 
« ny places contrary to divine precepts, which were drawn 
« from the error of the Gentiles, ſhould be prohibited, and 
« under pains, excluded from cities and villages, eſpecial- 
„ly, fince in ſome cities men fear not to keep them, even 
« on the birth-days of the moſt blefled martyrs, and that 
« in the very churches: On which days alſo (ſhameful to 
“ ſpeak) they uſe moſt wicked dances through the villages 
“ and ftreets, ſo that the matronal honour and the modeſty 


60 of 


* « Iſti enim infzlices et miſeri homines qui balationes et ſaltationes ante 
„ ipſas baſilicas ſanctorum exercere nec metuunt, nec erubeſcunt etſi ad 
« Chriſtiani ad Eecleſiam venerint, Pagani de Eccleſia revertuntur. Aug. 
+ Aſter, Hom. N 
$ Alex. Fabrit. Deſtruct. vitior. par. 3. c. 10. 


6 


“of innumerable women, de voutly coming to the moſt ho- 
“ ly day, 1s aſſaulted by petulant and laſcivious injuries, 
“ ſo that even acceſs to the holy exerciſes of religion is al- 
&. moſt interrupted and difcontinued. 2. That the ſpec- 
i tacles of the theatres, and other plays, ſhould be wholly 
removed on the Lord's day, and other celebrated Chriſtian 
« feſtivals; eſpecially. becauſe on the Eafter-holidays, people 


“ run more to the Circus, or theatre, than to the church, 


«laying aſide all their holiday-devotion, when theſe ſpec- 


4 tacles come in their way: Neither ought any Chriſtian 
4 to be compelled unto them.“ 
Some time after this, we find a council of Toledo, in. 
Spain, enjoining, that © the irreligious cuſtom ſhould be al- 
„together exterminated, which the common people have 
“ uſed upon the feſtivals of the ſaints. People who ought 
* to attend divine offices, addict themſelves wholly to dan- 
* cing and filthy ſongs, not only to their own hurt, but al- 
„ ſo to the prejudice of the exerciſes of the religious. N 
This canon was ratified by a roya! edict, the king puniſh- 
ing the breach of it in rich men, with the loſs of the half 
of their eſtates; and in the poorer ſort, by perpetual exile. 
The fixth con] of Conſtantinople, near the end of the 
7 century, made the following decree: „We will, that 
* what are called the Kalende, and Winter-wiſhes, and that 
e meeting which is kept on the firſt day of March, be 
„ wholly taken away out of the city of the faithful; as al- 
« ſo, we wholly forbid and baniſh the public dancings of 
* women, productive of much miſchief, and many perni- 
* cious effects; and likewiſe thoſe dances and myſteries 
« which are performed in the name of thoſe falſely called 
« gods among the Grecians, or in the name of men and 
„women, after the ancient manner, and very different 
from the life of Chriitians : Ordaining, that no man ſhall 
* henceforth be clothed in woman's apparel, nor any wo- 
«© man in man's: Neither may any one put on comical, ſa- 
e tirical or tragical maſks, or act ſuch characters; neither 
« may they invoke the name of execrable Bacchus, when 
they preſs their grapes in wine: preſſes; nor pour out 
“wine in tubs, to provoke laughter, exerciſing thoſe things 
“ through 1gnorance or vanity, which proceed from the 
« impoſture of the devil. Thoſe who ſhall hereafter at- 
* tempt any of theſe things, after due information, if cler- 
« gymen, they ſhall be depoſed; if laymen, excommuni- 
„ cated.” A Synod in France, about the middle of the 
TK Sth 


( 2x62 ) 


8th century, enacted, that © every biſhop in his pariſh ſhall 
take care that the people of God make no Pagan feaſts or 
« interludes, but that they reject all the filthy abominations 


«© of the Gentiles, whether the profane ſacr ifices ot the. 


dead, fortune-tellers, diviners, Te, ar immolated ſacrifi- 
* ces, which foohiſh men make near unto churches, after 
the Pagan manner, in the name of holy martyrs and con- 
feſſors, provoking God and his faints to wrath and ven- 
geance: as alſo, that they diligently inhibit thoſe ſacri- 
5 legious: fires, which they call Negri (bonefires), and all 


_ * other obſervances of the Pagans whatever.” The Synod © 
of Nantz, about the end of the gth age, ordained, © That 


N p % 


« ſeventh or third anniverſary-day of any dead perſon, or 
„may be invited to a gathering, may preſume an any ac- 
count to intoxicate himſelf: Neither may he, being in- 
treated by the love of the ſaints, or of his own ſoul, pre- 
„ ſume td drink, or to cauſe others to drink, or to glut 
„ himſelf upon the requeſt of another; nor yet uſe ſhouts 
( plauſaus) or rude laughter, or there relate or ſing any 
„ vain fables: Neither may he ſuffer (turpia zoca) baſe or 
“ foohſh paſtimes to be made before him, with bears or 
„ tumblers; nor conſent that vizards, or figures of demons, 


„be exhibited before him, becauſe this is diabolical, and 


“prohibited by facred canons.” A Synod at Rome, un- 
der Lothario, ſays, Let the prieſts admoniſh men and wo- 
* men, when they meet together at church on holidays, 
« that they ſing no filthy ſongs, nor lead or hold any dan- 
* ces.” We find canons enacted at different times againſt 


theſe practices, which ſhows how common they were he- 


come. | K 
In the following ages, the abuſes grew more and more fla- 


grant. A ſynod, in the beginning of the 15th century, prohi- 


bits all from countenancing thoſe diſhoneſt plays which were 
wont to be made in ſome churches on the feaſts of Innocents 
and the Nativity. We are aſſured by Polydore Virgil, 
that as early as the days of Henry II. in the 13th century, 
it was the cuſtom of the Engliſh to ſpend their Chriſtmas in 


X plays, 


* By the deeretal of Eugene, againſt women employing themſelves in vain 
ſports. on feſtivals, we are told: Sunt quidem et maxime mulieres, qui 
“ feſtis ac ſacris diebus atque ſanctorum natalitiis non delectantur ad eccle- 
© ſiam venire ſed balando ac verba turpia decantando, ac choreas ducendo, 
5 ſimilitudinem paganorum peragendo adyenire procurant. I ales enim ft 
cum minoribus veniunt ad eccleſiam, cum majoribus peccatis revertuntur. 
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plays, maſks, in magnificent and coſtly ſpectacles, and ta 
addict themſelves to pleaſures, danging, dicing and other 

est which were then tolerated,” contrary to the uſage of 
molt other nations, who uſed ſuch plays and paſtimes, not 


in the Chriſtmas ſeaſon, but a little before their Lent about 
Shrove-tide : and that in his own time, holidays were moſt 


acceptable to youth for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 


had then leiſure to lead about dances; eſpecially among the 
Italians, who, after the cuſtom of the ancient Pagans, did 


- uſually exhibit ſpectacles and plays unto the people, reciting 


comedies, and perſonating the lives and martyrdoms of the 


 faints in the vulgar tongue; as formerly the Romans, in 


their religious feſtivals recited poems in the theatres, and 
exhibited ſpectacles of beaſts and ſword-players in amphi- 


_ theatres ®. | 


At the time of the meeting of the Council of Conſtance, 
among other abuſes then reigning in the Latin Church, that of 


feſtivals was particularly complained of by a number of lead- 


ing men, who were inſiſting for ſome reformation: among 
whom were Henry of Heſſe, Peter d' All, Gerſon, and Ni- 


cholas de Clemangis. Some of theſe wrote copiouſly and 


warmly on the ſubject. Peter d' Alli, in his Treatiſe of Re- 
ormation, inſiſted, «© That excepting Sundays, and the 


great feſtivals inſtituted by the Church, people ought to 
„ be allowed to work on holidays after divine ſervice, as 
„% well on account of the debaucheries and enormities in 


«© which the generality of people indulge themſelves on thoſe 
% days, as out of regard to labouring men who have need 
« of all the time they breathe in, to get their livelihood.” 

Gerſon, in his fermon before the Council on the Nativity 
of the Virgin, expreſſed himſelf to be of the ſame ſenti- 
ments; yet, in the very ſame diſcourſe wherein he blames 
the old, and finds fault with the introduction of new feſti- 


' vals, he made a propoſal to the Council to inſtitute one in 


favour of Joſeph's Virginity. A regulation with regard to 


the abuſes complained of, was accordingly propoſed by what 
was called the Reforming College inſtituted at that time: But 


little was gained by it. They were for © aboliſhing all 
| | 8 e * feſtivals 


Lib. 5. c. 2. The ſame writer ſays: Apud nos feſtis diebus templa et 
% domus nuptiales aulzis exornantur; lauro, hedera, aliiſque feſtis frondi- 
* bus veſtiuntur fores, ac veſtibula coronantur, ſpargunturque floribus. Quæ 
zi hercle omnia ipſi idolorum cultores antea ſervabant.——Quinetiam jam ita 
*« uſu venit ut non cenſeatur eſſe feſtus ac ſolennis dies, niſi fit opiparo comi- 


- - 


* tata convivio,”” &c, lib. 5, c. 1. 
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“ feſtivals which are not inſtituted by the old law, and by 
“ the decrees of the Fathers, eſpecially the inferior holi- 
days, occurring in the ſummer time, when there was a 
ti neceſlity of providing for the winter, becauſe thoſe days 
„ were uſually ſpent in tipling-houſes, and other places of 

_* debauchery, in gaming, dancing, drinking, ſwearing, 

„ blaſpheming the name of God, fighting, ſometimes even 
to the committing of murder, robbing, plundering, and | 
“ in ſhort, all manner of infamous lewdneſs.” But to ſhow _ | | 
that they meant no diſreſpect to the ſaints, they order that | 
thoſe days may, be kept holy by the laity till maſs is over, 
afrer which every one might follow his employment ; and 
that the clergy ſhould ſolemnize them all day in the church at | 
the uſual hours: but the feſtival of the patron of the church 
was excepted, which was to be celebrated all day as uſual. a. 
The Reforming College moſt ſeverely condemned the pro- 
fanation of the day of the Nativity of our Lord. Some of 
the laity and clergy too, it ſeems uſed to ſpend the night 
before that feſtival, and a great part of the day in gaming 

with dice. And if there be no miſtake in the text“, (ſays 
L' Enfant) they played tiere in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 

and in the name of the Virgin. It was ordered, that if a 
clergyman was guilty of this 1mpiety, he ſhould be excluded 
from aſſiſting at any divine office, and if a layman, that he 

| ſhould not enter the church for ſix months. ee 

Of all the writers who touched on the abuſe of feſtivals, -\ 
none was more copious and vehement than Clemangis, in 

a tract which he expreſsly wrote on the ſubject. Nothing 
can give us a more ſad and lively repreſentation of the de- 
plorable ſtate of Chriſtendom in thoſe times, in this reſpect, 
than the following extract from that treatiſe of this cele- 
brated Pariſian Doctor, againſt the inſtitution of new faſti- 
vals, which deſerves to be known :—*© Every one,” ſays 
he, © may perceive. with how little devotion Chriſtian 
people now celebrate theſe holidays. Few come to 
„church on them; many hear not maſs at all; others hear 
« but a part of it and go away. Some ſatisfy themſelves 
„with entering into the church, and taking there a little 

* conſecrated water; or falling down on their knees for a 
„moment, ſaluting the image of the Virgin Mary, or of 
| N | . | | | 66 any 


* © Quidam ſatrapæ diaboli attentiſſima et moleſtiſſima intentione ludunt 
ad taxillos nomine altiſſimi ejuſdem nomine puerperæ blaſphemantur.” 


See L'Euf. Hiſt. of the Counc. o/ Conft. vol. II. p. 383, 384. 
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any Gt or adoring the body of Jeſus Chriſt du- 
ring the elevation. Few perſons are preſent at the 
* office of matins and veſpers, and often the prieſt repeats 
alone with an under-clerk ; ſcarce one ſometimes can be 
found to anſwer at the maſs. Some go to their houſes 
in the country, others go about their fecular buſineſs : 
Great numbers reſort to fairs, which now are never kept 
« jn a public and ſolemn manner, but on the moſt eminent 
ci feftivals. Some are delighted with ſtage- actors, and fre- 
% quent the theatres; tenms-ball employs ſome, and dice 
very many. Feſtivals are celebrated by the richer ſort 
e with great pomp of apparel and magmificent banquets, 
but the conſcience lies neglected and unpurged. As to 
*'the exterior, all is fair 2 garniſhed; the houſes and 
« floors are cleaned, green boughs are placed at the door, 
« the ground is ſtrewed with herbs and flowers : But the in- 
ward man partakes not in the exultation, but miſerably 
e pines away in its filthineſs.—As for the profane vulgar, as 
« they may fitly be called, holidays are not celebrated by 
« them in the temples, nor m their houſes, but in taverns 
and alehouſes. They reſort thither almoſt at ſun-riſing, 
and oftentimes they abide there until midnight: They 
„ ſwear, forſwear, blaſpheme God; and curſe all his ſaints ; 
* they roar, they wreftle, they wrangle; ; they fing, they 
© rage, they ſhriek, they make a tumult, and ſeem to be 
« as mad as bedlamites. They ſtrive who fthall overcome 
« one another in drinking; they drink merrily to one ano- 
„ther, and eagerly excite one another to drink: and when 
« they have glutted themſelves fufficiently, then they riſe 
« up to play. How ſhall I relate the vanities of public 
« plays, and ſpectacles on theſe days? The croſſways re- 
„ ſound with dances: - The villages and ſtreets, the whole 
« city rebound with the voices of ſingers, the ſhouts and 
„ clamour of dancers, the confuſed ſound of the harp, ta- 
« ae and all other mufical harmonies. Their minds be- 
moved by the blandifhments of laughter, the thump- 
ing of the feet, the glances of the eye, the gropings of the 
hands, and with the engaging ſweetneſs of ſong and muſic, 
become effeminate, wax vain, and warm into luxury and 
4 incontinence,” There whoredoms and adulteries are con- 
certed, and aſſignations made. And becauſe the day is 
© not ſufficient for their lewdneſs, girls and eſpouſed wo- 
*'men are there oft-times voluntarily, or by violence, de- 
* Hed i in the darkneſs of the night. I know places, even 
; " famous | 
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famous cities, on which on holidays and Lord's days, it 
« 1s allowable for maids, in a public manner, to run abroad 
* to their lovers, or to their panders ; which liberty they are 
__« ſtudious to preſerve uncontrouled; as ſoon as the hour of 
dinner is paſt, they ſpeedily convene together, and march 
in troops to their corrupters, with incredible wantonneſs 
« and impudence. We ſee in wakes or feſtivities of coun- 
„try villages, how harlots come from all quarters out of 
the neighbouring towns, and country youths flocking thi- 
„ther by troops, who perhaps were free from ſuch un- 
„ cleanneſs all the year, caſting away the bridle of modefty 
„in the ſolemnity of their patron, publicly commit adulte- 
„ry. | There youth hath firſt diſcarded its chaſtity : There 
« young men and children are corrupted, and infected with 
„an impure contagion. They continually provoke one 
<« another to lewdneſs, and he that will not follow the reſt 
( to deſtruction, is accounted a wretch, a {haggard, a goed- 

« for-nothing. What heathen acquainted with ſacrilegious 
« feſtivals, would not believe that the Floralia of Venus, or 
the Feaſts of Bacchus were kept, rather than the folemni- 
ties of any Saint, when he ſhould there behold fach un- 

% cleannefles as were wont to be committed on the feſtivals 
of theſe idols. Neither doth the filthy obſcenity only 
© of Bacchus and Venus ſeem to be exerciſed there, but 
© hkewiſe of Mars and Bellona too. For it is now a com- 
mon fame, that it is an unſeemly holiday, which is not 
« diſtinguiſhed with fighting and effufion of blood. What! 
is the patron of the village to be worſhipped by the in- 
e habitants on his birth-day in ſuch a manner, that he may 
„be propitions to them all the year? What noble or 
great man would not be difpleaſed that his birth-day 
 « ſhould be defiled with fuch villanies ? Who may not fee, 
how much better, and more commendable it would be 
to obſerve no holidays than to keep them in this man- 
* ner? What heart is fo eſtranged from reaſon and truth, 
* ſo perverſe in error, as not to underſtand that it muſt be 
% a leſs evil to go to plow, to dig, or ſow, or to do any 
« other handy-work, on the ſolernnities of the Saints, than 
* to profane, inſtead of honouring their days with ſuch 
horrible obſcenities ? Yet if a man, oppreſſed with pe- 
“ nury, be found to have laboured in his field or Vineyard, 
« he is cited and ſeverely puniſhed. But he who is guilty 
„of theſe worſe things ſhall want both puniſhment and an. 
« accuſer. St Auguſtne ſaith that be would rather go to 
| | | « plow 
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te plou on the Lord's day, at dance; not that it is lawkut | 
then to go to plow, but becauſe he who danceth offends 
% more grievouſly, becauſe dancing itſelf is oft-times a ſin, 
6 and often draws men into occaſions of more heinous he, 
„Think what he would have ſaid of thoſe other things 
% which now are commonly done upon our holidays? 


„„ What greater injury can be done to a Saint, than to diſ- 


« honour his birth-day, wherein he was carried to heaven 
* and paradiſe, with ſuch uncleanneſs, and with every 
* ſuch ſacrilegious cuſtom, whereby devils were wont to be 
 « atoned by their ſuperſtitious worſhippers? What do we 
« think the ancient holy Fathers would ſay, who appoint- 
ed the ſolemnities of the Saints, to be obſerved in the 
Church for other ends, if they were now alive, and ſhould 
„ ſee thoſe vanities and counterfeit fooleries that are done 
upon them? I doubt not but they would take care of 
the ſouls that are like to periſh; neither would they 
4 ſuffer ſuch things on the holidays of the Saints, as were 
t not permitted to be done in the Bacchanalia themſelves? 
« Either they would recal the people by diſciplinary cen- 
t ſure from ſuch baſe practices, or would compel them to 
t celebrate feſtivals with due decorum 3 or, if they could 
not break the force of pernicious cuſtom, they would ra- 
ther aboliſh the feaſts themſelves, leſt they ſhould be the 
% occafion of ſo great wickedneſſes, which, as it may beſt 
« ſeem to agree to the ſafety of ſouls, according to the va- 
« riation of times and manners, are either to be diſcharged 
from obſervance, or elſe men were ſtrictly bound to a 
more honeſt way of celebration, leſt they ſhould do far 
* more hurt by being ill obſerved, than well emitted.” — 
To the objection, That though many perſons abuſed the 
*« feſtivals, yet there were many others who celebrated 
them with devotion, and ſpent theſe days in prayer and 
« good works; and, therefore, it was not convenient to abo- 
« iſh them, but that even new ones might be added to them, 
“to procure farther means of edification;“ this writer 
© obſerves, © That there is a great difference between the 
« commandments of God and the traditions of men; that 
the former cannot be abrogated by any human nen 
| e tution, upon any pretence of profit whatſoever ; but as 
to ecclehaſtical conſtitutions, though they have Na ap- 
pointed for juſt and ſufficient reaſons, they do not oblige 
« ſo indiſpenſably, but that they may often be changed 
* with reſpect to times, places and cuſtoms, by the uni- 


« yerſal Church, or even by particular churches ; 3 that the 
„Church 
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« Church had aboliſhed the vigils which had formerly 


„ been uſed in churches with much advantage to piety, 
e becauſe they became the occaſion of debauchery *, where- 
of there are ſtill remaining ſhameful examples in ſome 
places: He adds, That, about four years ago, Michael, 
„ Biſhop of Antiſiodorum, had taken away, by his ſynodical 
„ decrees, many feſtivals which were wont to be celebrated 
in his dioceſe, upon the account of the diſorders which 
were committed at them, and the neceſſities of the com- 
„% mon people, and that this retrenchment did not hinder 
_ « pious perſons from celebrating them with uſual devotion : 
In fine, he concludes, that theſe diſorders were almoſt 
inevitable, and therefore the occaſions of them ought to 
„ be removed; that the Church ſhould take care both of 
the good and the bad; and if the Goſpel enjoins rather to 
* cut off our hand or our foot, than give offence to the 
&* leaſt of our brethren, how much more reaſon is there 
then to take away a thing that gives ſcandal both to 
great and ſmall +? | | 

John Langecroix, in like manner complains, that in his 
time Lord's days and holidays were for the moſt part ſpent 
in drunkenneſs, dancing, wantonneſs, ſtage-plays, and the 
like; inſomuch, that the very fingers and choriſters of the 
Church did honour the ſacred feſtival of the virgin martyr 
Cæcilia not in ſackcloth and faſtings, but in gluttony, drun- 
kenneſs, dancing and laſcivious ſongs ; being more prone 
to all wickedneſs, than to the reformation of their luſts, or 
to devotion : and that almoſt all artificers and tradeſmen had 
choſen ſome ſaint or other to be a patron to them, which 
faints they worſhipped in a deboiſt Bacchanalian manner ; 
ſo that: by this kind of worſhip and rite, men ſeemed to 


have relapſed to heatheniſm or atheiſm f. A certain prelate, 


in his book entitled the Burden of the Church, ſays, That 
the greateſt part of Chriſtian people ſpent the holy reſt o 

4 feſtivals, not in meeting together to pray, or hear God's 
* word, nor to perform any of the other duties for which 


« they were firſt ordained, but waſted it in all kind of cor- 


ruption of good manners and of Chriſtian doctrine, —in 
“ dances, comedies, ſmutty-ſongs, ſports, ſpectacles, drun- 
| | % ken 


The council of Eliberis early prohibited women from frequenting theſe. 
% Placuit prohiberi; ne fœminæ in cœmiterio pervigilent ; eo quod ſœpe 
« ſub obtentu orationis latenter ſcelera committant.“ Can. 35. 

+ Clemang. Oper. Lug. p. 143. Cc. De novis celebritat. non inſtituendi r. 
* Longhecruc. De Vit. et Honeſt, Eccleſiaft, l. 2. c. II, 
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ken meetings, and all carnal wicks > ſo that what Ter- 


* tullan ſaid of the anniverſaries of the Cæſars, on which 
the public joy was expreſſed by public ſhame, may be 
« applied to our holidays *. Loccenius, after ſhewing 
that the chief heathen feſtivals were received among Chri- 
ſtians, the very names which were retained. among ſome of 
the northern nations ſufficiently proving their Pagan origi- 
nal, (as O/tern among the Germans, and Eaſter or #/tar, that 
is Venus, among the Engliſh,) adds, That by this ſubſti - 
« tution of Chriſtian in the room of abrogated Pagan feſti- 
„ vals, Satan endeavoured to repair his loſs, and to bring 
men back again to his worſhip, at leaſt to get ſuch reli- 
“ gious days profaned by the blaſphemies and wickedneſs 
“ of men: for what grievous crimes are often perpetrated 


upon them, experience, alas! ſufficiently ſhows +.” 


It would be eaſy to produce a great catalogue of witneſſes 
to evince the prodigious extent of theſe abuſes in the Romiſh 
Church, even from writers of her own communion, both of 
an older and later date : if the reader defire more of them, 


The 


* « In feſtis pro divino cultu inſtitutis viſitamus taberna et choreas ſen 
t tripudia, ſpectacula et aliter circa illicita 6ccupamur, exercitia ſpiritualia 


1 penitus deteſtantes, & Epiſcop. Chemnenſ. Onus Eccleſ. c. 28. fedt. 6. 


1 Locen. Antig. Sueco Gothic. c. 5. 
+ Salv. de Gubern. Dei, lib. 4. | 

Bapt. Mantuan in Carmen. Pothon Prumiens Preſbyter in tract. de Sta- 
tu domus Dei an. 1102. Agrippa de Vanitate Scient. cap. 59. Vincent. 
Rellovecens. Speculum Morale, l. 3. Carol V. Centum Gravam. cap. 37. 
Eraſmi Annotat. in Mat. 11. 30. Laur: Campegio Card. in Decreto de 
tollendis abuſibus, az. 1524. Bellarm. Concion. Oper. tom. 6. Stapleton in 
Prompt. Morali, Quadrageſimale jejunium jamjam incepturi, nos interea 
*+ totos ingurgitamus, ventrique et abdomini ſervimus, quaſi poſt hoc tri- 
„ duum non Chriſto, ſed veneri facra facturi, p. 347. x: 

Serrarius in Mach. c. 1. Quemadmodum apud Romanos Verrea ſub- 
lata, fic apud nos Bacchanalia, quorum res et nomen profanum, tolli pe- 
«© nitus oporteret. | ; 5 

A Popiſh Society in Flanders in Imagine primi ſæculi, inveigh againſt 
theſe Bacchanal ian days, whereby men ſeem © a Chriſto ad Bacchum palam 
« et aperte deficere, adeo poſito pudore ſenſuque omni religionis in omnem 
« licentiam crapulz, commeſiationum, laſcivie, flagitiorum veluti furialibus 
« ati tædis ſeſe effundebant.” They repreſent them as days “ pluribus 
« flagitiis et impietati deſtinatos et quaſi conſecratos : In quibus pudet non 
e effe impudentes, et nefas habetur nullum nefas admittere.” Lib. 3. c.9. 

Cornelius a Lapide ſays, 'Turcz, Heretici, aliique infideles rident Sab- 
e batha, id eſt, feſta Chriſtianorum, dum ipſis laſcivis ſpectaculis, ebrietati, 
© Hbidini ſeſtis diebus vacantes, turpiter otiantur. Ita riſit et ſubſannavit le- 
1 gatus Turcz Bacchanalia Chriſtianorum : Dum enim Pariſiis ageret, vide- 


- « retque illis diebus miram Chriftianorum petulantiam et compotationes, ac 


ts ſtatim poſt dic cinerum eorum modeſtiam et gravitatem ; Quid ait, accidit 
| F-- & Chriftranis 2 


2 
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To the above, the fallowing canons and edicts may be 
ſubjoined. The Council of Baſil in 1431, made an act of 
the following tenor: * This ſacred ſynod deteſting that 
« foul abuſe frequent in certain churches, in which, on cer- 
«« tain feſtivals of the year, certain perſons with a mitre, 
« ſtaff, and pontifical robes, bleſs men after the manner 
„of biſhops; others being clothed like kings and dukes, 
„ which is called the feaſt of fools, of innocents, or of chil- 
* dren in ſome countries: others practiſe maſked and thea- 
« trical ſports ; others make trains and dances of men and 
women for ſpectacles and laughter; the ſynod hath ap- 
pointed and commanded all ordinaries, &&c. that they ſuf- 
< fer not theſe and ſuch like plays and paſtimes to be any 
“more exerciſed in the church, nor yet in the church-yard, 


and that they negle& not to puniſh the, offenders.” A. 


Council of Toledo, about 1473, made a canon to the ſame 
effect, becauſe,” they ſay, a cuſtom had prevailed in Me- 
trapolitan, cathedral and other churches, that even in the 
“ feaſts of Chriſt's nativity, Stephen, John, Innocents, and 
certain other holidays, yea, in the ſolemnities of new 
* maſſes during divine ſervice, ſtage- plays, mummeries, 
monſters, ſpectacles, as alſo many indecent fictions are 
introduced into the churches; tumults alſo, and filthy 
© ſongs, and ſcoffing ſpeeches are uttered, whereby divine 
© ſervice is hindered, and the people rendered indeyout.”” 

; 5 1 To 


« Chriflianis 2 heri videbantur ebrii et inſani, bodies videntur ſobrii et 
* ſani. Duis eſt iſte cinis tante virtutis, qui fronte eorum aſper/us, mira 
«© metamorphofs ex flultis ſapientes, ex petulantibus modeſtos, ex laſcivis ca- 
« tor reddidit 2 Cur enim quod dilectus repudiat, non irrideat inimicus ? 
ait S. Bernardus.” In Thren. c. 1. 

Mariana, the Spaniſh Jeſuit, in his book de Rege, paſles the following 
cenſures; Qua ergo fronte hiſtriones de foro raptos e publicis diverſoriis 
« in templum Chriſtiani inducent, ut per eos ſacra feſtorum lætitia augeatur? 
Sed objicis fortaſſe, eos in templis non in turpibus argumentis verſari, ſed 
ſacras hiſtorias referre; quod utinam verum eflet, et non potius ad mo- 


% vendum populi riſum, obſceniſſima quoque aclitarent. Et eſt zcerbum 


« negare non poſle, quod fit turpe confiteri. Scimus ſæpe in ſanctiſſimis 
* templis inter fabuli actus, chori ad inſtar adulterorum furta, amores turpes 
&« recitari, ut honeſtiſſimus quiſque ea ſpectacula vitare debeat, ſi decori et 
« pudori conſultum velit, Et putabimus tamen quæ a modeſtis hominibus 
« fugiuntur ea celeftibus eſſe grata? Ego crediderim potius quaſi ſordes er 
<« religionis ludib:ia, hos omnes ludos a ſanctiſſimis templis efſe exterminan- 
* dos, ac imprimis publicos hiſtriones — Qui enim conyeniat ab hominibus 
« turpibus divorum res geſtas referri, eoſque Franciſci, Dominici, Magda- 
« Jenz, Apoſtolorum, ipſius etiam Chriſti perſonas reprzſentare ? An non 
« id ſit cœlum terra, aut cœno potius, ſacra profanis miſcere ? Si duorum 
$ optio danda eſſet, mallem ab hiſtrionibus profanas fabulas agi, quam i& 
t“ cras hiſtorias, &c.“ 
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Ba " do it : and let the clothes of thoſe ha act the fcenical 


( 


To an act paſſed in the ſynod at Sienna in 1524, on the 


ſame ſubject, we find this preamble ; ( becauſe the devo- 
tion of Chriſtians now waxing cold, we have underſtood, 
5 through the multiplication of holidays, that the people 
„ given to idleneſs and vain diſcourſe, do, on thele days, 


addict themſelves more to drunkenneſs, ſurſeiting, plays 


% and wantonneſs, than to divine things, therefore, c. 


About two years after this, another ſynod in France enacted; 
On holidays, let matters of judicature, hearing of cauſes, 


“ ſales, merchandiſe, luxury, drunkenneſs, plays and fairs 
© ceaſe : In the feaſt of St Nicholas, Kathatine, Innocents, 
«or other day, let not ſcholars or clergymen, act any 

fooliſh « or ridiculous thing in the church, or permit others 


“ perſons of Innocents or fools, be caſt out of the church. 


 & Becauſe the ſtaves of the fraternities are wont to be car- 


« ried about, preceded by ſtage-players, fiddlers, with tim- 
+ brels, moſt unbecoming the honour of God and the ſaints; 
« for theſe muſical inſtruments ſtirring up the hearers ra- 
* ther to capering and dancing, than to devotion, ought | 
not to greens their images faſtened in the ſtaves of he 
H fraternities ; therefore,” Fc. And becauſe in fraterni- 
ties rightly conſtituted at firſt, but declining afterwards 
“ to worſe, many things are ſeen to be committed altoge- 
& ther contrary to honeſty and Chriſtianity ; we ordain that 


nin the aſſemblies of the fraternities no diſſolute feaſts be 


* made, no toaſting tending to drunkenneſs, no dances, or 


other things of a like nature, belonging rather to the 


« fealts of Bacchus than to the Chriſtian religion x. A 
Council at Cologne in 2536, cnjoin, “ That the people be 
* admoniſhed why holidays were inſtituted; that on theſe 


days all plays ſhould be prohibited, all victualling houſes 
„ ſhut up; and that all riot, drunkenneſs, all unſeemly 
* ſports, dances, full of madneſs, wicked converſation, 


* baſe ſongs, and in brief, all luxury be avoided.” By ano- 


ther at Triers, anno 1549, it was ordained, that if any clerk 


or layman ſhould raſhly and contemptuouſly give himſelf to 
any of theſe practices on the great feſtivals, or ſhould mix 
himſelf with ſuch as are guilty of them, he ſhould be pu- 
niſhed. At the ſame time, the number of feſtivals was or- 
dered to be lefſened. A ſynod at Mayence the fame year, 
made a ſimilar decree, and renewed the prohibitions of the 


_ of Toledo. We ſhall only add the conſtitution of the 


3 | 


5 Loc del. | Eccl. Gil. 16, | 


ES 


ſynod of Paris in 1557, upon this ſubject; The Church 
** hath added other holidays to Lord's days, that we might 
„be mindful of the benefits beſtowed on us by God and his 
« ſaints; that we might follow the examples of the ſaints, 
that we might devote ourſelves to prayer, and not to idle- 
< neſs, and plays, dances, intemperance, and vain diſcourſes; 


[therefore, let all rectors of churches admoniſh their pa- 


* rithioners, c. We reject thoſe fraternities which are 
« made for the moſt part for rioting and drunkenneſs :— 
We ſtrictly inhibit, under pain of excommunication, and 
an arbitrary mul&, the carrying about of ſtaves with i- 


mages to the houſes of laymen, with a company of prieſts, 


of women, and players; and eſpecially prohibit clergy- 
men from joining with ſuch aſſemblies, or aſſenting to 
< them by any means. | 

By a ſtatute of Edward III. it appears, that holidays 
were then kept in playing at dice, bowls, and all manner 
of paſtimes. Charles IX. and Henry III. of France, found 
it neceſſary to prohibit theatrical entertainments, dancing, 
Oc. on the Sabbath, and the annual - feſtivals, under pain 
of impriſonment, and other penalties. Since their time, 
the princes of Germany, and others, have endeavoured, b 
authority, to remedy the inveterate diſtemper of feſtiva 
licentiouſneſs. But it hath always proved too violent to be 
reſtrained, whether by ſecular or ecclefiaftical laws. From 
the accounts we have of modern Europe, from writers and 


authorities of more recent date, it appears, that it goes on 


in this reſpect much at the old rate; if it be not rather ad- 
vanced to a higher, though a more refined degree of cor- 
ruption. 

If we turn to other regions, which never acknowledged 
the yoke of Rome, we will find as little of the ſpirit of 
Chriſtian wiſdom or ſobriety, and the ſame idleneſs, folly 
and diſſoluteneſs appearing in the ſolemnization of their 
feaſts. In the Eaſt, the Coptic Chriſtians on the feaſt of 
Epiphany, perform a ſolemn benedi&ion of the waters. 
After mid-ught ſervice, and ſome previous leſſons, the pa- 
triarch, in his pontifical veſtments, mixes the water, and 


ſtirs it ſeveral times croſs-ways with his paſtoral ſtaff; and 


when the benediction is duly performed, the people plunge 

themſelves into it, without any regard to decency or .mo- 

deſty in their behaviour. They have a feſtival called che 

Apparition of Saints, in which they imagine ſometimes they 

ſee the appearance of a man on horſeback, who W 
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ped by 95 as St George. This apparition makes its ap- 
pearance three days together in the church of Gemiana : 
and the devotions of the people confitt in loud acclamations 
of joy, and hymns ſung in commemoration of the ſaints, 
which are ſucceeded by all ſorts of diverfions and feſtivity. 
The ſame people, on the 12th of June, obſerve the feaſt of 
the Exaltation of the croſs: After they have aſſembled in 
the church of C airo, and conſecrated a croſs, they carry it 
in ſolemn proceſſion to the banks of the river, where it is 
ee. three times, and then thrown into the Nile, as an 
acknowledgment that all the benefits of creation and provi- 
dence proceed from the Divine Being. In ancient times of 
Paganiſm, a virgin was thrown into this river, to which 
this may be the ſubſtitute. If the character given of the 
ſect called the Draſes by ſome authors be true, they are 
guilty of crimes ſtill more ſhocking. At their moſt ſolemn 
— feſtivals, they lie together promiſcuouſly, fathers with their 
daughters, and brothers with their ſiſters *. 

The Greek Chriſtians in general keep their feſtivals with 
much riot, mirth and drunkenneſs, in which their prięſts 
often ſet the example. II Ruſſia, previous to their Lent, . 

they have a fort of Carnival, which laſts eight days, called 
the Butter-week : during which they are guilty of the moſt 
outrageous exceſſes in drinking, which is accompanied with 
all ſorts of crimes ; ſo that it is dangerous for any ſober per- 
ſon to paſs along the ſtreets: and murders are then ſo fre- 
quent, that there is ſeldom a morning in which they do not 
find dead bodies lying in the ſtreets. Drinking, we are 
told, was prohibited to the Muſcovites, under ſevere penal- 
ties, except at Chriſtmas, Eaſter:Whitſunday, and certain 
other feaſts of ſaints, eſpecially of Nicholas their patron, 
and of the Virgin Mary, Peter and John, when like men 
let looſe from priſon, they quaif ftrong liquors, until they 
roll like ſwine, or fall to mutual quarrels, wounds and 
laughter, with loud vociferations, like perſons poſſeſſed : 
ſo that if they were always to enjoy the holiday-liberty, 
they would be in danger of exterminatin 8 themſelves ut- 


r +. 
Fo beds 


'® Purch. Pilgr. &c. | 
+ © In Nelewk? oppido, quod cognomen ab infundendis poculis habet, 
„ omnibus extraneis militibus, Cc. in--briendi vario potus genere, facultas 
e conceſſa eſt, quod Moſchovitis gravi ſub na prohibetur, exceptis aliquot 
«« diebus in anno, vis. tempore nativitatis. Fc. Interea vero, velut vinculis 


0 emifſi, Bacchum et non feſtum divi adveniſſe gratulantur, ct ſacris _ 
: « dum 
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Perhaps ſome will ſay, Are not the revellings and li- 
centiouſneſs of holidays now reformed, as well as other 
« abuſes that prevailed, and ſtill prevail in degenerate 


-- 
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with all ſobriety, ſolemnity and devotion?” We wiſh 


it could with truth be affirmed. When were they former- . 


1y, or where are they now celebrated in the manner here 
ſuppoſed? Whatever partial reform may have been intro- 
duced; and whatever attempts have been made to change 
their noxious quality, and to defecate them from that ſu- 
perſtition and licentiouſneſs which adhered to them, it hath 
never yet been accompliſnhed. Whoever will drink of the 
cup of a meritricious Church, muſt not expect to drink the 
wine pure, but mixed with dregs and poiſon: and theſe 
make it ſo ſweet, and induce the vulgar ſo greedily to ſwal- 
low it. Not a few of the advocates for Rome have up- 
braided the Proteſtants, for retaining their Bacchanalian 


feaſts, and continuing to imitate them in ſome of their moſt. 


reprehenfible practices in this matter . Nor have com- 
plaints been leſs loud among good men in that communion, 
of the continuation of the abuſes along with the days; of 
which many inſtances might be adduced, from writers both 


abroad and at home. Since the Pagan Satyriſts of old,” 


ſays a divine of Switzerland, did not keep ſilence, when 
„they beheld ſuch games; much leſs ſhould the preachers 
and doctors of Chriſtian churches remain mute on this 
head, but ought ſeaſonably to infiſt, that this wickedneſs 
* may be removed from the church of Chriſt : Let them 
* ſharply reprove and chide thoſe who refuſe to relinquiſh 
„it. This is indeed done by many faithful paſtors, but 
alas! there are few who will ſuffer themſelves to be cor- 
% rected: But God will fome time or other interpoſe, and 
« purge his church of theſe and ſuch like wickedneſſes, 
though by the excifion of many 4.” Lavater, of the 
ſame nation, in 1588, exclaimed, * What ſhall I fay of 

; «6 our 


« dum peractis, velut ſues vario potus genere obruti, temulenti, ebriique 
s jdentidem vociferantes, ſeque velut obſeſſi mutuo cædentes et contumeliis 
% variis afficientes vagantur,“ Sc. Guagninus, Ker. Polon. tom. 2. | 


Ex pontificiis Hoſius, Corn. a Lapide et Froymundus Theologus Lova- 


nienſis, noſtris exprobrant quod celebrationem Bacchanalium, aliorumque 


hilariorum retinuerint, abolitis feſtis, jejuniis. Ex Lutheranis Caſp. Finckius 
in hoc conſectario; peccant igitur illi, qui in Bacehi quaſi honorem et me- 


moriam celebrant quotannis Bacchanalia, Cc. Voet. de Eacchanal. p. 3. 


7. 1334. ; 
+ Hoſpiman, De feftis Chriſtian. c. 14. 
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& gur | "PREPARE our Bacchanalia, Urbanalia, Mantinalia, 
«6, 35 feaſts of dedication, which after the manner and cu- 

* ftom of the Heathens, are wont to be obſerved by us with 
* « the greateſt madneſs and fury? 

While ſomething like Chriſtian piety characterized the 
biſhops and other teachers of the Church of England, they 
frequently lamented, and freely reproved the licentiouſneſs 
of theſe times. Thus did Latimer, Hooper, Babington, 
Downham, Andrews, Williams, Perkins, Dod, and men 
of that ſtamp. Mr Stubs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, takes 
particular notice of theſe * infernal profanenefles,-- of that 
4 licentious liberty which men now take unto themſelves 
% more than at other ſeaſons.” Another old ſerious writer 
thus repreſents the diſorders of his age. By ſuch infa- 
% mous perfons as players, much time is loft, and many 
« days of honeſt travel are turned into vain exerciſes; youth 
« corrupted, the Sabbath prafaned.—It was ordained in 


Rome, by the Emperor Trajan, that the Romans ſhould 


4 obſerve but twenty-two holidays throughout the whole 

« year: For he thought, w without doubt, that the gods were 
more ſerved on ſuch days as the Romans did labour, than 
on fuch days as they reſted, becauſe the vices were more 
„ then which they did commit, than the ſacrifices they did 
offer. And truſt me, 1 am of that opinion, that the 
Lord is never fo ill-ſerved as on the holidays. For then 
4% hell breaks looſe. Then we permit youth to have their 
. 4: ſwing; and when they are out of the fight of their ma- 
« ters, ſuch government have they of themſelves, that 
% what by ill company they meet withal, and ill examples 
« they learn at plays, I fear me, I fear me, their hearts 
are more alienated from virtue in two hours, than again 
« may well be amended in a whole year *.” What revel- 
lings and profanity prevailed in many parts of the kin gdom, 
through Wakes, May-games and holiday- ports, in the 
reigns of James and Charles I. and his ſon; what counte- 
nance they received from court, and from courtly Anti-pu- 
ritan biſhops, with the complaints made upon that head by 
the better part of the nation, may be learned from the hi- 
ſtories of that period. The pen of a Gerſon or Clemangis 


never drew in ſtronger terms a deſcription of theſe ungodly 


practices, than was given by the zealous Mr Prynne, who 


felt ſo ſeverely the force of Star .chamber tyranny, and 
Launen 
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Laudean vengeance, for cenſuring too freely theſe and other 


faſhionable abuſes of his time *. 


* © Alas into what atheiſtical times are we now relapſed ! Inte what a ſta- 
„ perdous height of more than Pagan impicty ate we now degenerated, 
«© when ſtage-plays, the very chief pomps and ornaments of the moſt exe- 
«+ crable Pagan idols feſtjvities, are thought the neceſſary atteridants of our 
„ moſt holy Chriſtian ſolemnities, when, as we cannot fanckify a Lord's day, 
„ obſerve a 5th of November, or any other day of public thankſgiving, nor 
yet cel-brate an Eaſter, a Pentecoſt, much. leſs Chriſtmas, (as we phraſe 
it), in + plauſible pious fort, as too many Paganiſing Chriſtians now con- 
tend. withput drinking, roaring, bealthing, dicing, carding, dancing, maſks, 
and ſtage-plays, xhich better become the ſacrifices of Bacchus, than the 
© fncarnatio 5, the reſurrettion of our bleſſed Saviour, which are .mott exe- 


*crabty profaned with theſe Bacebanakan paſtimes. What pious Chriſtian | 


heart bleeds not with tears of: blood, when be beholes the ſacred nativity 
« of his ſpotleſs Saviour trans(ormed into a feſtivity of the fouleft devils ? 
„When he ſhall ſee the bleſſed Jeſus, who came to redeem men from their 
«« fins. entertained, hotwured. courted, ſerved like a devil, yea rather cruci- 
fied and nailed to kis crofs again. with nought elſe but deſperate notorious 
„ ſins, by an unchriſtiau crew of Chriſtians, I might fay Pagans or incarnate 

« devils, who, during all the ſacred time of his nativity, are more eſpecially, 

and that profeſſedly too, a moſt impure people, zealous of nothing but of 

„ ſtage-plays, dicing, dancing, healthing, rioting, and fuch evil works as 

« would make the very leudeſt Pagans to bluſi for ſhame. On this feaſt the 

„devil hath commonly more profeſſed public ſervice done him, than all the 
ce year beſide. For may I not write of our Enphſh cities and country villa- 

ce ves in the Chriſtmas ſeafon, as Salvian did of Rome; Video guafi ſcatu- 

rientem vittis ervitatem ; video urbem omnium iniguitatem generi ſer- 

« vientem, plenam quidem turbis, ſed magis vitiis; wincentes fe invicem 
« homines nequitia flugitiorum ſuorum, atios impuritate certantes, alios 
% vino languidos, alios cruditate diſtentss, cunfos vano turus narcore 
© perditos, ſed pene omnes una errorum morte proftratos non omnes 
guidem wvinolentia temulentos. ſed omnes tamen peceatis ebrids. Po- 
„ prilos putares non ſani ſtatus, non ſui ſenſus, non animo incolumes 
non gradn, quaſi in morem baccharum crapule cateroalim, inſer- 
vientes.— Thoſe who are temperate and abſtemiaus at all other times, 
prove epicures and drunkards then. "Thoſe who make conſcience to re- 
6& deem all other ſeaſons, deem it a point of Chriſtianity to miſpend all this, 
„eating, drinking, and riſing up to play, whole days and nights together, 
© Thoſe who are civil at other ſeaſons, will be now deboiſt ; and ſuch as 
« were but ſoberly diſſolute before, will be now (tark mad. or not 
© only their Saviour but themſelves. Thoſe who repute it a ſhame to be 
diſorderly any other part of the year, think it an honour to be outrage- 
oully diſordered and diſtempered now, turning day into night, and night 
into day, ſetting no bounds to any luſt. That which is not tolerable at 
other times, ſeems laudable to moſt men now ; that which, were it done 
cc at any other ſcaſon, could not but be condemned as an execrable fin, be- 
«6 comes now a virtue, at leaſt a venial crime. In a werd, thoſe who make 
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« a kind of conſcience of drinking, amorous dancing, healthing. dicing, idle- 


* neſs, ſtage-plays, and of every ſin, at other times now deem it a part of 
„ their piety to make no bones of theſe—of any profaneneſs now. Thoſe 
« who are conſtant in religious family- duties, now diſcontinue them: Thoſe 
« who remembered their Saviour and ſins before, now quite forget them: 
« Thoſe who ſeemed ſaints before, turn devils incarnate now: 'Thoſe who 
« were reaſonable men before, are metamorphoſed into beaſts or monſters 
es now; Thoſe who were formerly good, at leaſt in outward ſhew, do now 
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This feſtivity received a temporary check from the ſpirit 
of reformation which began to prevail in England, and the 
mirth was changed into mourning, by the ſcenes of public 
calamities and blood which ſucceeded. But it revived with 
greater force and frenzy than before, upon the return of the 
exiled monarch who brought ſo many laughing evils in his 
train. Carouſing and exceſs of riot now became a teſt both 
of loyalty and orthodoxy. No wonder though the people 
indulged themſelves in theſe, when they were taught both 
by the doctrine of their newly repaired Church, and the 
voice of public edicts, that carnal diverſions and pleaſures 
belonged to the right ſanctification of days, as holy to the 
Lord. The act which ſet apart the 29th of May, „as a 
* holiday to the Lord for ever, while it diſcharged all ſer- 
vile work, and appointed it to be employed in prayer, 
preaching and thankſgiving, yet at the ſame time enjoined, 
that © the remaining part of the day ſhould be ſpent in 
* lawful diverſions, ſuitable to ſo ſolemn an occaſion :? What 
| theſe lawful diverſions were, the day did declare fufficient- 
ly, and experience fince hath made it evident what beſt ſuit 
ſuch a ſolemn occaſion. Nor were the exceſſes confined to 
that day: However exuberant their joy might be in it, yet 
they reſeryed a ſufficient fund for the due celebration of 
the other ſolemn times, after the wonted manner. In a 
tract publiſhed a few years after the Reſtoration, the au- 
thor expreſſes himſelf thus: The love-feafts were, by the 
e authority of the Apoſtles themſelves, long and laudahly 
c uſed in the Churches, but becauſe of their abuſe, the A- 
“ poſtles judged they ought to be laid aſide. And if he 
« dealt thus with them, what would he have done, do you 
&« think, with our Chriſtmas, Eaſter and Whitſuntide ſo- 
„ Jemnities, wherein men drown themſelves in all manner 
of riotouſneſs and hcentiouſneſs, as if they were then at 

« abſolute liberty, and not under any law, fave what ei- 
5 e « ther 


c turn bad, and all who were bad before, prove now ten times worſe : And 
« all under this pretence of ſolemnizing Chriſt's nativity, Thus do we 
4 crucify our bleſſed Saviour in his very cradle. Should Turks and infi- 
« dels behold our Bacchanalian Chriſtmas-extravagancies, would they not 
% think our Saviour to be a glutton, an epicure, a wine-bibber, a devil, a 
4% friend of publicans and ſinners ; yea u very Bacchus, a god of diſſolute- 
„ neſs, drunkenneſs and diſorder, ſince his nativity is thus folemnized by 
«+ his followers, who are never fo diſſolutely, fo exorbitantly deboiſt in all 
kinds, as in this his feſtival ??? &c. Oc. Prynne's Hiftrio-Maſtix, p. 743, 
ge. Lond. 1633. | ä 


„ 


ie ther the emptineſs of their puries, or weakneſs of their 


appetites do give them“? 


Since the revolution the unholineſs of holidays ſeems not | 


to have greatly abated. The modern authors of feſtival- 
ſermons, though they are not for ordinary very ſcrupulous 


adherents to hiſtoric truth, are obliged, now and then to 


make this conceſſion. The prelate who took for his text, 
on one of, theſe occaſions, If. v. II. 12. Wo unto them 
that rife up early in the morning, that they may follow 
„ ſtrong drink, that continue until night, till wine inflame 
„them; and the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, 
„and wine are in their feaſts : but they regard not the 
„ work. of the Lord, neither conſider the operation of his 


% hands; and who calls his ſermon from it, the Right manner 


of keeping Chriſtmas, ſeems unawares to have hit upon the 
right manner of it, if common and invariable practice may 
be of any uſe for judging what is right in this matter. He 


ſeems to be ſufficiently ſenſible, that the generality of people 


are ever diſpoſed to keep cloſe to the mode of celebration 
mentioned in the text, as right, whatever he or others might 
ſay to the contrary. * This I call a charge laid againſt them, 
not only of intemperance and ſenſuality, but likewiſe of pro- 
„ faneneſs and irreligion : for it ſeems to be here intimated 


that the intemperance and ſenſuality, which they allowed 


& themſelves in, was at ſuch times as were ſpecially deſign- 
e ed and appointed by God for a religious commemoration 
& of his benefits; they regard not the work of the Lord, 
0 7.e. that work of God in memory of which thoſe feaſts 
% were kept. There was mirth and jollity enough and too 


© much; but at the ſame time, little or no religion.— This 
t it ſeems was too often the Jews way of keeping their re- 


“ ligious feaſts —And I wiſh I could ſay, that this was not 
“ alſo too often the Chriſtians way of keeping their holy 
© feaſts; ſure I am it is too too commonly our way of keep- 
„ ing them; and eſpecially of this great feſtival of all, 
& which we at this time celebrate, in memory of the greateſt 
& miracle of the divine mercy, that was ever ſhewn to 
„% mankind. On this feſtival, and ſhall I add too, in com- 
„ memoration of this, benefit, what more cuſtomary than 
« for men to riſe up early in the morning, that they may 
“ follow ſtrong drink, and to continue until night till wine 
& jinflame them? Now, if ever, we look to hear the ſound 
„ of the harp and the viol, of the tabret and pipe, this is 

— « reckoned 


Nebigſbtan, p. 37. Lond. 1668. 
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“ reckoned the proper ſeaſon for muſic and noiſe and mer- 
5 ry-making : Now alſo is wine in our feaſts; this is the 
time, the time of the whole year, for good eating and 
„drinking: But then our thoughts are commonly ſo taken 
“up, and our time ſo much employed in theſe things, that 
% we have no mind to, or no leiſure for any thing. that is 
« good; God is not in all our thoughts, not now, I ſay, 


when in reaſon he ought to be moſt there; we m__ not 


„ in our minds the work of the Lord,” &c. 
One would think here, that Cartwright; Prynne, or - ſome 
old Puritan had ſtarted up to make a ſpeech and a motion 
for aboliſhing holidays. It might be expected that the next 
words we ſhould hear, would be, away with them. But 
mum for that. The preacher was wiſer than fo, leſt the 
mitre or ſomething dearer ſhould go with them. Hear him: 
4 But ſince the cafe is ſo, will ſome perhaps be ready to ſay, 
that this feſtival, however at firſt piouſly deſigned, is now 
“ ſo very much abuſed, why is it not rather quite laid aſide? 
„Why ſhould we continue the obſervation of a feaſt, which 
, is ſo commonly, ſo cuſtomarily, nay, ſo conſtantly every 
& year, (anno 1644) an occaſion of much fin? And time 
& was, we have been told, and you may perhaps, ſome of 
« you remember, when this counſel ſo far prevailed, that 
& this day was by order obſerved as a faſt, (anno 1645, 
% c.): Time was, when the churches on this day were 
generally kept ſhut, and the ſhops were ordered to be 
_ « kept open; and a ſort. of inquifition was ſet up againft 
% even thoſe kinds of food, which had been moſt cuſtoma- 
« rily in uſe at this ſeaſon. But what warrant our then re- 
„ formers had for this, from the pattern ſhewn to them in 
the mount, according to which they pretended to make 
all their reformation, I could never yet learn.” Here, 
to be ſure, was ſomething like an objection, which we leave 
this dignitary, and all others who are engaged in behalf of 
the ſame worthy cauſe, to get rid of in the beſt manner they 
can: and, in the mean time, proceed to give ſome farther 
account of the modern Britiſh manner of keeping holidays, 
as I find it deſcribed in two pertodical papers publiſhed in 
the courſe of this century, which will be allowed to exhibit, 
for the moſt part, a very ſtriking likeneſs of living man- 
ners; and whoſe delineations relating to this in particular, 
making allowance for the nature and hnmour of the works, 
will not be found fiftitious or greatly exaggerated. 


The 


(-299-;) | 
The firſt referred to is the Independent Whig, publiſhed 


in 1720; © Whatever does contribute to make mankind idle 
and leſs uſeful to one another, conduces ſo far to their want 
and miſery. One holy day, ſtrictly kept, robs the poor 
of more than a whole year's charity will ſupply. A lit- 

„ tle looſe money picked up at the church doors, and after- 
*« wards divided between the parſon, church-wardens, and 
da a few favourite objects, will make but poor amends for 
the taxation of the nation, and of every perſon in it, with 
the loſs of a day's labour, and profit of his trade; which 
< loſs probably cannot amount to leſs than 200,000 pounds, 
„without having any regard to the extravagance and de- 
baucheries committed upon thoſe days, which often con- 
« ſume the acquiſitions of a week, and render the common 
people liſtleſs, and unwilling to return to their labour a- 


gain. I may therefore venture to affirm, that there is 


more charity in taking away one ſaint's day, than in 
building and endowing twenty colleges*.” _ 

The duty of penance is according to certain churchmen, 
*« a very neceſſary duty: but there is another duty quite 
* oppolite to it, yet very neceſſary alſo; and that is the 
«+ buſineſs and duty of fe/tzvals. Theſe two may indeed 
* ſeem contradictions to each other, and to the eye of un- 
ſanctified reaſon are ſo; but where they are enjoined by 
* church-authority, it is our duty to think them orthodox, 
quite conſiſtent, and ſo to be merry or melancholy, and 


to weep or laugh juſt as mother-church commands us, in 


<« defiance of our conſtitutions and our underſtandings. We 
« are to mourn on Good-Friday, becauſe on that day our 
« Saviour died; though, if he had not, we could not have 
been ſaved: And we are to take our belly-full of meat 
« and mirth on Eafter-Sunday, becauſe Chriſt roſe on that 
day from the dead; though it was impoffible for him to 
have continued there.”—* From what principle of rea- 
„ ſon or religion, do we find that we muſt work up our 
% paſſions beyond their natural pitch, and endeavour to de- 
« ſtroy the ſerenity and calm of our minds to do homage to 
«© the Deity ? who will accept no ſervice but what flows 
from a fincere and upright heart, elevated by a due con- 
* templation of the divine perfections, and the benefits re- 
« ceived from our Creator, or humbled by the conſidera- 
4 tion of human infirmities, and not intoxrcated with va- 


*,rjous muſic, pompous ſhews, delicious banquets, or — 
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of brandy; nor depreſſed or ſank with mortifications, - 


penances, faſting, or unwholeſome diet; all which have 
nothing to do with true religion, though they have been 
always eſſential parts of every falſe one. Let us now ſee 
what ſort of devotion theſe holidays produce. Idleneſs is 
the nurſe of vice, and fills the taverns and the ſtews with 
many debauched cuſtomers, who, had they any thing elſe 
to do, or would do any thing elſe, might live as chaſte 
and ſober as any of their neighbours, that are fo, becauſe 
they are well employed. The common people think of 
a holiday with no other view, than that they ſhall then 
have their belly-full of ale, and rambling and idleneſs. 
Perhaps, in the morning, they hear a ſerman, which is 
often calculated to drive peace and religion out of their 
ſauls, and to fill them with bitterneſs and rage againſt | 
thoſe who provoke them, by being ſober ſubjects, and con- 
ſcientious Chriſtians, . Next comes a gluttonous meal, and 
a load of liquor, which adds freſh fuel to the orthodox zeal 
which they imbibed in the morning, and inſpires them 
to deface or demoliſh places ſacred to God's worſhip, and 
to inſult and affront every ſober man, who. has not been 
at the brandy-ſhop, and will not pronounce Hell and, dam. 
nation according to the word of command. After all 
this miſchief and bravery, they have recourſe to more li- 
quor, over which they ſwear and triumph upon their 
late orthodox exploits. Probably, at laſt they vomit 
up their devotions in Drury-Lane, and finiſh the ho- 
liday in a bawdy-houſe. Next morning, the ſum of 
the reckoning will be this; they have loft a day, and 
with it their innocence; they have rilked their health 
and their ſouls: they have provoked God, and in his 
name, committed outrages upon their neighbours 155 
This, bating ſome circumſtances peculiar to the begin- 


ning of this century, will not be inapplicable to the preſent | 
times. The other, of a more recent date, gives us the fol- 
| 8 familiar view of our Proteſtant Britiſh Carnival: 
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Thoſe old-faſhioned mortals, who have been accuſtomed 
to look upon this ſeaſon with extraordinary devotion, I 
leave to con over the explanation of it-in Nelſon : It ſhall 
at preſent be my buſineſs to ſhew the different methods 
of celebrating it in theſe kingdoms. With the generali- 
ty, Chriſtmas is looked upon as a feſtival in the moſt li- 


teral ſenſe, and held ſacred by * eating and drinking. 
Abele 


155 Inde p. Whig, No. 38. 
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Tneſe indeed are the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of Chriſt- 


mas: The revenue from the malt- tax, and the duty up- 


on wines, e. on account of theſe twelve days, has al- 
ways been found to increaſe conſiderably: and it is im- 
poſſible to conceive the ſlaughter that is made among the 
poultry and the hogs, in different parts of tlie country, 


to furniſh the prodigious number of turkeys, and chines, 


and.coilars of brawn, that travel up, as preſents, to the 


metropolis on chis occaſion, © The jolly cit looks upon 
this joyous time of teafting, with as much pleaſure as on 


the treat of a new. elected alderman, or a Lord-mayor's 
day. Nor can the country farmer rail more againſt the 


gaine- act, than many worthy citizens, who have ever 
ſince been debarred of their ennual hare, Sc. Theſe 
good people would look upon the abſence of mince-pies 
as the higheſt violation of Chriſtmas; and have 'remark- 


ed with concern, the diſregard that has been ſhewn of 


late years to that Old Engliſh repaſt: for this excellent 
Britiſh Olio is as eſſential to Chriftmas, as pancake to 


Shrove-Tueſday, tanſy to Eaſter, furmity to Midlent-Sun- 
day, or gooſe to Michaelmas day. And they think it no 


wonder, that our finical gentry ſhould: be ſo looſe in their 
principles, as well as weak in their bodies, when the ſo- 
lid ſubſtantial Proteſtant mince- pie has given place 2 | 


them to the Roman Catholic amwulets, and the light, .puf- 
fy, heterodox pets de religieuſes. As this ſeaſon uſed for- 
merly to be welcomed in with more than uſual jollity in 
the country, it is probable that the Chriſtmas-remem- 
brances with which the waggons and ſtage-coaches are at 
this time loaded, firſt took their riſe from the laudable 


cuſtom of diſtributing proviſions at' this ſevere quarter of 


the year to the poor. But theſe preſents are now ſeldom 
ſent to thoſe who are really in want of them, but are de- 
ſigned as compliments to the great, from their inferiors, 
and come chiefly from the tenant to his rich landlord, or 


„ from the rector of a fat living, as a kind of tithe to his 


patron. Nor is the old hoſpitable Engliſh cuſtom of 
keeping open houſe for the poor neighbourhood any long- 
er regarded. The ſervants now {will the Chriftmas-ale 


by themſelves in the hall, while the ſquire gets drunk, 


with his brother fox-hunters, in the ſmoking-room, 
„ There is no rank of people ſo heartily rejoiced at the 


arrival of this joyful ſeaſon, as the order of ſervants, - 


journeymen, apprentices, and the lower ſort of people in 
4 22255 6« general. 
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general. No maſter or miſtreſs is ſo rigid, as to refuſe 
them an holiday; and by remarkable good luck, the 

ſame circumſtance which gives them an opportunity of 
diverting themſelves, procures them money to ſupport it 
by the tax which cuſtom has impoſed upon us in the ar- 
ticle of Chriſtmas-boxes. — The Chriſtmas-box was for- 
merly the bounty of well diſpoſed people, who were wil- 
ling to contribute ſomething towards rewarding the indu- 
ſtrious, and ſupplying them with neceſſaries. But the 
gift is now almoſt demanded as a right; and our journey- 
men, apprentices, &c. are grown ſo polite, that, inſtead 
of reſerving it for its original uſe, their ready caſh ſerves 


them only for preſent pocket- money; and inſtead of vi- 
ſiting their friends and relations, they commence the fine 
gentlemen of the week. The ſixpenny hop is crouded 


with ladies and gentlemen from the kitchen ; the Syrens 
of Catharine-ſtreet charm many a holiday gallant into 


their ſnares; and the play-houſes are filled with beaux, 


wits and critics from Cheapfide and White Chaple. The 
barrows are ſurrounded with raw lads ſetting their half- 


' pence againſt oranges; and the greaſy cards, and dirty 
. cribbage-board employ the genteeler gameſters i in every 


ale-houſe. A merry Chriſtmas has, ruined many a pro- 
miſing young fellow, who has been fluſh of money at the 
beginning of the week, but before the end of it has com- 
mitted a robbery on the till for more. But in the midſt 
of this general feſtivity, there are ſome, ſo far from gi- 


ving into any extraordinary merriment, that they ſeem 


more gloomy than uſual, and appear with faces as diſmal 
as the month in which Chriſtmas, is celebrated. I have 
heard a plodding citizen moſt grievouſly complain of the 
great expence of houſe-keeping at this ſeaſon, when his 
own and his wife's relations claim the privilege of kin- 
dred, co eat him out of houſe. and home, Wc.—Others 
who uſed to be very merry at this ſeaſon, have within 
this year or two been quite diſconcerted. To put them 
out of their old way, 1s to put them out of humour : 

they have therefore quarrelled with the almanac, and re- 
fuſe to keep their Chriſtmas according to a& of Parlia- 
I am informed that this obſtinacy 1s very com- 


ing eleven days for their mirth, and defer their Chriſt- 
mas till the blowing of the Glaſtenbury thorn.— As to 


8 of faſhion, this annual Carnival is worſe to them 
4 than 


EF -- 
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e than Lent, or the empty town in the middle of ſummer. 
The boiſterous merriment and aukward affeQation of po- 


<« liteneſs among the vulgar, interrupts the courſe of their 
refined pleaſures, and drives them out of town for the ho- 


_ © lidays. The few who remain are very much at a loſs 


how to diſpoſe of their time; for the theatres at this ſea- 


> 


* ſon are opened only for the reception of ſchool-boys and 


<« apprentices, and there is no public place where a perſon 
of faſhion can appear, without being ſurrounded with the 
dirty inhabitants of St Giles's, and the brutes from the 
* Wapping fide of Weſtminſter. Theſe unhappy ſufferers 
are really to be pitied: and ſince Chriſtmas-day has to 
* perſons of diſtinction a great deal of inſipidity about it, I 
cannot enough applaud an ingenious lady; who ſent cards 
round to all her acquaintance, inviting them to a rout on 
that day; which they declared was the happieſt thought 


in the world, becauſe Chriſtmas-day is ſo much like Sun- 


£6 day *. 2 Tt 

Though in Scotland theſe annual revels have not the au- 
thority, either of civil or eccleſiaſtic law, yet, whether we 
have entirely got free of ſuch follies, thoſe can tell who are 
beſt acquainted with the ſcenes which preſent themſelves in 


ſtreets, taverns, and all places of public reſort on theſe- 


merry days, to ſay nothing of what paſſes in private houſes, 
The worſt part of theſe times yet remain with us. While 
the old are yet not removed, ſhould new occaſions of idle- 


neſs and intemperance be introduced? as it may well be 


feared this Anniverſay will prove to not a few, in this age 
of diſſipation ; when religion has loſt its awe ; when even 
Sabbaths and ſanctuaries are no longer regarded as facred ; 
when days of humiliation for ſin and calamities are often 
converted into days of mirth and madneſs ;—when not 
only newyear-days, fairs, weddings, and other ſecular oc- 
caſions, are marked with drunkenneſs and riot; but even 


ſacramental feſtivals and ordination-ſolemnities are too of- 


ten, it is ſaid, diſgraced with them too: And when, on 
ſome of theſe occaſions, if common fame lie not, the leaders 
of the people ſhew them the example of ſhameful excels, 
and demonſtrate that they are not proof againſt the intoxi- 
cating power of the bowl, and the charm of boon compa- 


nions and good cheer. For theſe, and ſuch like evils, the 


land ſhould mourn, inſtead of heedleſsly toaſting the me- 
mory of King William, or filling up bumpers in honour of 
| | the 

* Connoifſeur, No. 48. Dec. 2b. 1754. 
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the Revolution. We doubt not but care will be taken to 
caution people againſt. ſuch abuſe, and it will be well if the 
event ſhall prove that all apprehenſions on this head have 
been vain. But will not the object of the day, and the 
joyful events it commemorates, tend to exhilerate the ſpi- 
rits, and extite to mirth; and may not ſome plead them in 
excuſe? It has too much of the complexion of theſe days, in 
which bonefires,,»Etſks of hquour, diſcharge of artillery, 
- noiſy mobs and tumults, with various entertainments, con- 
ſtitute the moſt conſpicuous part of the celebration. 

But though none of all theſe things ſhould attend it; 
though it ſhouldibe wholly. ſpent in the exerciſes of religion, 
yet this 12 13 exempt it from the-charge of abuſe of ano- 
ther kind. II it chall introduce into the pulpit hiſtory and 
politics, or the Shibboleth of party, pompous declamations 
and panegyrios of mortals, or diſcuſſions of the rights of 
princes and of ſubjects, the evil will not be ſmall. However 
commendable it may be to ſupport the flame of liberty; 
however it may anſwer a good purpoſe to give free ſcope 
to political debate. and. diſcuſhon in political clubs, or par- 
lamentary aſſemblies, yet this is-not the proper buſineſs of 
the pulpit: Chriſtian aſſemblies convene for higher pur- 
| poſes, For Miniſters to entertain their audience with the- 
ories of government, and to inculcate their own political 
creed or xoſtrum, in the name of Jeſus, is to forget the ends 
of their office. Grant that ſome hold far better principles 
than others; though one teach ſlavery, and another genuine 
liberty, yet both err from the ſcope of miniſterial admini- 
ſtrations: No politics, however pure, make the great theme 
of goſpel preaching; nor can they tend greatly to advance 

the ſalvation of hearers. Whether the ſyſtem be Locke's 
or Filmer's; upon whatever principles, or by whomſoe ver 
compoſed, whether uttered by a Sacheverell or a Biffet, — 
whether the production of Luke Milbourn, or venerable 
Bradbury himſelf, political ſermons, want the dignity, the 
force, the ſavoury reliſh that characteriſe the moſt ry 

8 belonging to the doctrine of Chriſt. 
Already we have had too many of theſe of a certain 

ſtamp, perhaps the pulpit, in no nation, has been ſo diſho- 
noured, as in Britain, with ſuch a ſhoal of dry, meagre, and 
animated. or paſſionate and furious, illiberal, and even 
blaſphemous productions, under the name of ſermons on 
public occaſions. It may be remembered here, that the 


ſeditious ſermon, entitled Perils from Fe 5 Brethren, which 
| | fet 
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let the Parliament, London, and all Britain in a flame, in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and which produced ſuch ſad 
effects upon the public intereſts and liberties, was none other 
than a 5th of November ſermon. The Jacobites have long 
vented their fury and malice, and, from year to year, have 
poured forth their calumnies, tread and impieties; on a 
certain anniverſary, more eſpecially, they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to crow over the friends of liberty. They have 
then embalmed the memory of their royal martyr with 
the fragrant ſpices of boundleſs panegyric. They have ex- 
alted him to the higheſt rank of Princes and of Saints. 


> Theſe flattering prieſts have yearly bemoaned their decol- 


lated prince, in as mournful ditties as ever were poured 
out by the votaries of Thammuz, when they wept at the 
remembrance of their bleeding Adonis. Hundreds of ſuch 
pious memorials, which ſeem as if they had been written in 
tears, and uttered in groans, will long remain, either as 
laſting monuments of the hero's virtues and fame, or elſe of 
the infamy of his panegyriſts. The flowers of rhetoric, and 
the topics of praiſe, have already been exhauſted in this 
cauſe. Continually have they hailed him as he Zefſed : 
His head has been encircled with the brighteſt diadem in 
heaven; and damnation has been dealt out freely on all 
who ventured to oppoſe his will and ruinous projects: In 
ſhort, he has been often compared with, and, in ſome in- 
{tances, preferred to the King of Saints and of martyrs. 

Sed tempora mutantur : Theſe themes are now become 
. trite and obſolete : The names of Charles or of James no 
longer ſound fo mighty, and ſo charming as erſt they did. 
| The old cavalier rants will no longer be endured by an age 

tutored by Locke, and attached by whiggiſm. The Wil- 
liamites and whigs muſt now therefore have their turn. 
It is time the ſtage ſhould be left clear to them; or, at 
leaſt, that they ſhould be allowed day about, and word 
about with their adverſaries and accuſers. Now will com- 
mence the trial of {kill between theſe rival parties, and 
the liſtening world muſt judge which of them can boaſt the 
happieſt talents for panegyric, ſatire, or invective. The 
garlands which have been wreathed to deck the tory-idol, 
and the incenſe offered at that thrine, muſt henceforth be 
transferred to the fide of the patriot King. Yet ſurely the 
Revolutioniſts ſkirmiſh on unequal terms. What is one day 
in 100 years? The ſecular muſt be changed into an annual 
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07 the Ancient Games. — De Secular Games of the Romans.— 
The Papal Fubilee.— The Jubilee of the Lutherans. —Of 
the Reformed. 


A Moxs all Pagan nations, public feſtivals have . 
tuted a great part of their religious ritual. The inſti- 


tution of theſe may be traced up to the moſt ancient times. 


The Egyptians are ſaid by Herodotus to have been the 
firſt who built temples, and appointed ſolemn feaſts in ho- 
nour of the gods. When Iſrael conformed to the Egyp- 
tian idolatry, we find that Aaron, at the inſtigation of the 
people, proclaimed a feaſt unto the Lord : And when they 
had eaten and drunk in honour of the calf, * they roſe up 


4 to play.“ The public games that aterwara were ſo 


frequent 4 che Greeks and Romans, were almoſt all 
of a religious kind. They were performed in honour of 
ſome divinity or deified hero, as a ſolemn memorial of ſome 
great event gr deliverance ſuppoſed to be procured by their 
favour, or for averting ſome calamity impendent, and for 
procuring " pu gre 4 They were accompanied uſuall 
with proceſſions, and the bearing about the images of their 
gods, with ſacrifices, and other acts of religion: And their 
ſports, races, wreſtling, combats, and butcheries, were con- 
idered as acts of homage, and OT ſpectacles to their 


falſe deities *, | 
Theſe 


* Lactantius ſays, « Ludorum celebrationes Deorum feſta ſunt ; ſi quidem 
te 9g) natales cory m,. fel templorum novorum dedicationes ſunt conſtitute. 
« Et premitus quidem venationes, quæ vocantur munera, Saturno ſunt attri- 
* butxz;, Indi autem Sevici Libero, Circenſes Neptune Paulatim vero et 
© cæteris diis idem honos tribut cæpit, ſingulique ludi numinibus eorum con- 
« ſecrati ſunt. Si quis igitur ſpectaculis intereſt, ad quæ religionis cauſa 
% convænitur, diſceſſit a Dei cultu, et ad deos ſe contylit, quorum natales ct 
ce feſta celehravit ?”. Di: in Inſlit. lib. 6. c. 20. 

So likewiſe Cyprian: Quod ſpectaculum fine idols ? Quis ludus fine ſa- 
« erificis? Quod certamen non conſecratum mortuis? Græca illa certamina, 
« vel in cantibus, vel in fidibus. vel in vocibus, vel in viribus, preſides ſuos 
„ habent varia dæmonia. De Sectac. a 

Tertullian gives the {ame repteſentation of them: In ludis quanta ſacra, 
% quanta ſacrifſeia præcedunt, intere dunt, ſuccedunt?” Lib. de Spect. c. 7. 
Varro, who wrote five books of Divine Things, employs one of them entire- 
ly concerni g the Plays. | 


: (( 

Theſe games were not all celebrated with equal pomp 
and ſolemnity, nor at the ſame diſtance of time. Some of 
them recurred every year, and were, properly ſpeaking, 
anniverſaries; while others only, after the revolution of 
ſeveral years. Some of them laſted but one day, while 
others continued for three, four, eight or more days ſuc- 
ceſſively. The ſcenique games, in memory of the battle of 
Cannæ, laſted four days. Thoſe appointed in honour of 
Caſtor and Pollux, in conſequence of a vow made to them 
by Poſthumius the dictator, were annually celebrated for 
eight days, as were thoſe decreed by the ſenate in honour 
of Auguſtus: Thoſe celebrated by Agrippa . continued 
50 days, and thoſe by Trajan, after the victory gained over 
the Paciens, were protracted to the ſpace of 123 days. 

The Lycean games or Luperculia were among the moſt 
ancient in Greece, being inſtituted by Lycaon, who firſt 
. facrificed victims to Jupiter above 1300 years before the 
Chriſtian era. The moſt famous in Greece were the Pan- 
Athenian, the Pythian, the Iſthmean and Olympic. The 
firſt were inſtituted in honour of Minerva, by Erictonius 
and Theſeus, and were diſtinguiſhed into the ſmaller and 
greater, the former being obſerved every two years, the 
latter every fifth year, in the month called Hecatombeon, 
from the hecatombs of ſacrifices then offered up.— The 
Iſthmean were celebrated every three years at Corinth, in 
honour of Melicertus a marine deity, or Neptune. The 
Pythian were in honour of Apollo, for having killed the 
ſerpent, or the robber Python, and were celebrated in va- 
rious places, chiefly at Delphos every eighth year. The 
Olympic, which fo long regulated the computation of time, 
were kept every fourth year, ſaid to have been inſtituted 

by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter Olympius. The Capi- 
toline, among the Romans, returned every fifth year, being 
crdained in honour of Jupiter. Aſter tlie defeat of the Gauls, 
Furias Camillus repreicnted, . that it was needful to return 
ſolemn thankſgiviag to Jupiter, for preſerving his city and 
capitol, and that games ſhould be inſtituted with that de- 
ſign: The ſenate conſented, and à college of ſelect perſons 
were eſtabliſhed to regulate all the ceremonies. The 
Actian games, in memory of the battle of Actium, were 
repreſented every five years. Auguſtus committed the 
care of them to the pontiffs, augurs, S-ptemvir: and Quin- 
decemviri, the four colleges of prieſts. 1 

| ut 


„ 
But the moſt remarkable of all the Roman games were 
the /ecular, ſo called from the original deſign of celebrating 
them once in an age, either every Looth year, or 110th, as 
the utmoſt limits to which human life extends *. But what- 
ever was the period firſt fixed for them, there was little re- 

i gularity obſerved in that reſpect afterwards, but they were 
generally celebrated at ſhorter intervals, according to the 
pleaſure or caprice of the rulers +. Some being deſirous 
of the honour of celebrating them in their reign, they 
greatly abbreviated the time upon various pretences. 50 
Claudius pretended, that Auguitus had kept them before 
. the due time, and ſo appointed them within 64 years 
5 afterwards; and as it was uſual to ſend heralds through all 
3 the cities of Italy, to proclaim the time, and invite the 
people to come to Rome to ſee what they never had 
„ ſeen before, and never would ſee again,” upon their re- 
peating theſe words, according to the ancient preſcript form, 
they were mocked by the people, becauſe many perſons 
were alive who remembered the games of Auguſtus, and 
ſome who had acted in them, were again brought on the 
ſtage on this occaſion. Different accounts are given of their 
origin, ſome of them evidently fabulous; according to 
Varro, when many portents were appearing, and the wall 
and towers were ſtruck from heaven, the books of the Sibyls 

| N were 
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That theſe games were to be celebrated every hundred years, is ſupport- 
ce ld by the teſtimony of Valerius, Varro, Antias, Livy and others; and this 
| was the ſpace of time which the Romans called Seculum, or an age. Other 
authorities are produced for the 110th year, particularly the regiſters of the 
Quindecemviri; the edits of Auguſtus; the Sibylline verſes, as found in 
the ſecond book of Sozimus' hiſtory ; and that of Horace in his Carmen Se- 
gulare, | | 1 
Certus undenos decies per annos 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos 
Ter die claro, totidemque grata 
Nocte frequentes. | 
Thoſe who ſpeak of them as returning once in a hundred years, may be ſup- 
poſed to uſe a round number according to cuſtom, though nat with exact 
preciſion ; wherefore they were ca led Secular, as Cenſorinus ttinks; © Non 
-1 e quod certo annorum ſpatio conſtanter celebrentur, ſed quod plerumque ſe- 
/ tc mel fierent hominis ætate; ut multa alia, quz raro fiunt, poſt ſeculum 
* evenire, loquentiam conſuetudo ufurpat.” De die Natali, c. 17. 
+ The following account is given of the various times of their celebration, 
: computed A. U. C. : 


The I. in 245. or 298 'The VI. in 800 
IT. 305 or 408 VII. 841 
III. 518 VIII. 957 
IV. 605 or 628 IX. loco 
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were conſulted, which direQed that they ſhould celebrate 
the Terentine games to Pluto and Proſerpine, and facrifice 
black oxen to the incenfed deities, which ſhould be renew- 
ed every Looth. year in the Campus Martius. According 
to Valerius Maximus, and other Roman writers, they were 
enjoined by an, apparition in. the ſhape of a man of a mon- 
ſtrous appearance, covered with a black ſkin, that ſuddenly 
ſtarted up, when the Romans and Albanians were about to 
join battle: The frightened Romans immediately built 
an altar under ground, and offered ſacrifices to Pluto and 
Proſerpine, covering it up again with earth twenty feet deep, 
which afterwards, in a time of a raging peſtilence, in con- 
-ſequence of warnings by new voices and dreams, was open- 
ed up, and uſed for like ſacriſices, and expiatory games, for 
three nights, performed there. At length Valerius Publi- 
cola, the conſul, after the expulſion of the Tarquins, when 
the city was viſited with a peſtilence, publicly inſtituted | 

theſe games, which, after having been neglected for ſome 
time, were reſtored by Auguſtus, by advice of the prieſts, 
and according to the preſcription of the Sibylline oracles. 
The moſt folemn ſacrifices were then offered to a great 
number of their principal divinities. By way of prepara- 
tion for them, the XV. ſeated in the capitol, and in the 
Pallatine temple, diſtributed among the people, flambeaux, 
brimſtone and ſtlphur, for purifying; from thence the 
people went to Diana's temple, carrying wheat, barley 
and beans, for an offering; and, after this, ſpent whole 
nights in devotion to the deſtinies. The games continued 
three days, and as many nights; the people aſſembled in 
the Campus Martius, and ſacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apol- 
Io, Latona, Diana, the Parcæ, Ceres, Pluto and Proſerpine. 
The ſolemnity began on the firſt day with a proceſſion, in 
which the Senate and Magiſtrates joined; the people were 
clothed in white, crowned with flowers, with a palm in 
their hands. The Emperor, with the XV. commanded 
three altars to be raiſed on the banks of the Tyber, which 
they ſprinkled with the blood of as many lambs, and then 
proceeded to burn the offerings and the victims. After this 
they marked out a ſpace to ſerve for a theatre, illuminated 
by innumerable torches and fires. Here all kinds of ſports 
were celebrated, and certain hymns ſung for the occaſion. 
Comedies were ated in the theatres ; foot, horſe, and chariot 
races were exhibited in the circus; in the amphitheatre 


were combats of gladiators, and of ſavage beaſts. Athletic 
| exerciſes, 
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exerciſes, and Salic dances made part of the ceremony. | 
They marched alſo to the capitol to offer victims; and in 
pailing by the temples, and through the ſtreets, they adored 


the ſtatues of the gods, which were then expoſed on beds of 


ſtate. On the ſecond day, the noble matrons went to the 
capitol to ſing hymns to Jupiter; and, on the laſt day, 
27 young boys and as many .girls, ſung in the temple of 
Apollo, ſongs and hymns, recommending the city and Ro- 
man. territories to the protection of thoſe deities whom they 
honoured particularly with their ſacrifices. The ſecular ode 
of Horace was compoſed and ſung on this grand ſolemnity, 


and aftords a ſufficient ſpecimen of that fort of devotion. 


In it the ſeveral divinities are invoked in their order, 


with ſuitable requeſts preſented to each. We have another 


e by Catullus. Theſe games continued occaſional- 


N by, till they were aboliſhed by the Chriſtian . Emperors. 


e Emperor Philip celebrated them magnificently in the 


247th year of the Chriſtian æra, Which appears to have 


been the laſt time. 
But the prince of darkneſs was too much honoured by 
ſuch an inſtitution, not to with its revival. Accordingly, 


| Popery, in all things the mimic of Paganiſm, thought not 


her glory complete, until the had reſtored it in a new form. 


For it is generally allowed, that the idea of what was after- 


wards diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Jubilee, was firſt 


| | borrowed from theſe Roman games *, rather than from the 


Jewiſh ſolemnicy, which returned every fiftieth year: 


Though it bears the name of the latter (and even that was 
not thought of at firſt) yet has it no reſemblance to it, ei- 


ther in the time or manner of celebration. Here there is 


no releaſe of bondmen, no remiſſion. of debts or pains, ex- 


Kari ct rencvart exiſtimabant.“ De Lad. Sœcul. p. 6. 


cept of a ſpiritual kind, which are out of their power; no 


reverſion of es no Sabbatical reſt to the earth 


from 


* The Roman writers themſelves confeſs this. One of them, treating of 
thi-, declares; ** Morem hunc, a proſana ludorum ſuperſtitione ad veri nu- 
« minis cultum, uti alios complures taſnbriter eſſe traductum Doeth. Epo. 
Image Sacul. Societ. Fes. diff: 4.—S0 Polydore Virgil; © Pontifex Jubilz- 
um centeſimo quogue anno ſervati mandavit, quod feciſſe videtur, ut po- 
«© pulum cum primis Romanum ab inan! Szcularium Indorum celebratione 
& ad verum ſolenne ſacrum reduceret.“ De Invent. J. 8. c. 1. To which 
we may only add Onuphrius Panvinius ; “ Erantque apud veteres, perinde 


„ac eſt apud nos annus Jubilæi, in quo omnium delictorum veniam concedi 


&« liquet, quod et pontificum maximorum diplomata teſtantur:“ Referring to 
theſe, Roman games, which he ſays were, & tanquam luſtrum quoddam et 
hy expiamentum quo antiqui urbem Romani omnibus præteritis noxiis pur- 


\ 
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from tillage. When compared with the ſecular games, the 
conformity is more ſtriking, as is ſhewn in a variety of in- 
ſtances by Alph. Turretine, in his Academic Dueſtions on 
this ſubje&t; and as may appear to any who are acquaint 
with their hiſtory. When Clement VI. wanted to change 
the time of celebration, from the hundredth to the fiftieth 
year, then he took into his ghoſtly conſideration, that the 
„ fiftieth year in the law of Moſes (which our Lord came 
not to deſtroy, but ſpiritually to fulfil) was a jubilee of 
„ remiſſion and of joy, and the ſacred number of days,” as 
the words of his bull bear “; and hereby was furniſhed with 
a plauſible pretence for anticipating the time, and making 
it ſhorter by half. When once people, or their leaders, 
acquire a taſte for high feſtivals, or jubilees, it is rather irk- 
fome to wait till the full expiration of a hundred years 
every one would with to have a chance of enjoying the con- 
ſolation of one at leaft in his lifetime. Accordingly it hap- 
pened in this as in the Roman games; the times were fre- 
quently changed, and the tedious interval, by little and 
little, abridged. When Boniface VIII. firſt publiſhed one 
in 1300, he was pleaſed, after the manner of his anceſtors, 
to ordain the next at the diſtance of a hundred years. Cle- 
ment, as we have heard, preferred the fiftieth, © after the 
% example of the ancient law, that it might truly be a ju- 
+ bilee both in name and thing. Urban VI. fixed upon 
„the thirty-third year, in regard to the myſtery of the 
„years of the life of Chriſt on earth, who is the ſpring of 
“all our joy and Jubilee. At laſt Paul II. and Sextus IV. 
* reduced them to the term of twenty-five years, which 
from thence forward was received and obſerved by com- 
mon conſent, and that too was done not without a myſte- 
„ ry,” ſays Rycquius +; but what it was, I have not leiſure to 
alk him. But beſides the myſtery there might be in the num- 
ber 25, and the leſs incomprehenſible myſtery in the de- 
ſigns and politics of the Romiſh See, compaſſion to man- 
kind ſurely required all this expedition in accelerating the 
| | nameleſs 


, Nos autem attendentes, quod annus quinquageſimus in lege Moſaica 
(quam non venit Dominus -ſolvere, ſed ſpiritualiter adimplere) Jubhilæus 
© remiſſionis et gaudii, ſacerque dierum numerus, quo in lege fit remiſſio, 
cenſebatur quod ipſe 50 numerus in Teſtamentis, veteri quidem ex legit- 
„ datione, novo, ex viſibile in diſcipulos Spiritus S. miſſione ſingulariter ho- 
© noratur ; quodque huic plura et grandia divinarum adaptantur my ſteria 
« Scripturarum,”” &c. _ | 

+ Tratt. de Jubil. 


* 
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83 bleſſings of ſuch a happy time; which has been 

dignified with the epithets of the holy year; the year of re- 
conciliation, of remiſſion, of redemption, the year of grace, 
of*peace, of indulgence, of ſalvation, and the like. It was 
then indeed that the Papal treaſures, and the gates of Rome's 
_ paradiſe were laid as open as the three gates to which the 

Pontiff marches in ſolemn proceſſion, with a filver hammer 
and holy water, on the eve of Chriſtmas, when that great 
Fear commences z though not without fome proſpect of be- 
ing repaid in ſome other coin, for all this expence. Curia 
Romana non quærit ovem fine lana: and the Taxa Peniten- 
tiaria has carefully noted, that pardons are not to be thrown 
away upon any, except they be qualified ; © Dilgenter no- 
„ tandum, quod non dantur niſi qualificatis; pauperes enim 
„ conſolari non poſſunt, quia non ſunt.” However, in this 
favourable time, theſe ſpiritual wares might be procured at 
a lower rate, and in greater abundance. If any then will 
but take a pleaſure journey to Rome, and pay regular viſits 
to certain churches marked out for that purpoſe, for ſo 
many months or weeks in ſaid year, not forgetting to ſay a 
certain number of prayers, with confeſſions, a plenary in- 
dulgence is the leaſt that will be offered lim in recompenſe 
for his pains. If faſtings, watchings, proſtrations on the 
ground, creeping on bare knees on the hard ſtones, or up 
the ſteps of certain ſtairs, or a hearty whipping, be ſuper- 
added, he may be more fully affured that he has earned a 
Jubilee *, No miſcreant, how great ſoever his crimes, need 
to deſpair, while that precious ſeaſon laſts, in which the 
way to ligaven 3 is ſo patent, and the road to perdition whol- 


5 7 
* Of theſe meritorious penitential acts, which a certain writer ſays, ſtrike 
all with admiration, we have from him the following pictureſque deſerip- 
tion: Quid dicam de ſupplicatio:ibus, et ſe pie verberantium flagellationi- 
& bus? En ſane maximæ ſunt omnibus ædificationi. Interdum per multos 
„ unius ſocietatis nudis pedibus incedentes, ſacco coopertos, capiſtrum collo 
** gerentes, et divinam miſericordiam alta voce implorantes videre eſt ſan- 
« puis in tanta copia flagellorum vi effunditur, ut quemlibet ad pietatem mo- 
« yeant ; Alii eo fervoris et exceſſus veniunt, ut diſciplinarum loco catenis 
„ utantur, et hac ratione per civitatis compita ſpatientur alta voce a Deo pe- 
« tentcs ut ſibi peccata remittat. Multi quatuor Eccleſias aperto capite, ma- 
« ximo ſilentio, et devotione inviſunt. Alii genibus nudis a ſcala D. Petri 
te ad ſanctorum Apoſtolorum uſque altare perreptant, et deinde per totam 
% Eccleſiam ſpatiantur. Alit a ſancta potentiana genibus nudis montem il- 
« Jum ad ſancti facramenti ſacellum uſque ſcandunt, et quamvis lapides mi- 
nuti, quibus mons ille ſcatet, carnibus infigantur, nihil penitus de fervore 
« remittant, immo inaudita patientia omnem hunc. laborem Dei cauſa tole- 
* rant.” P. Proſt. Spicileg. Theolog. de Jubilœo, cap. S. dub. 6. 


* 


„ 
iy blocked up *. If children break of from their parents, 


or wives ſteal away, without leave from their huſbands, on 
ſuch a holy errand, they are indemnified upon their ac- 
knowledgment ; if the moſt infamous gains are employed 
for gaining a jubilee, they are accounted pure and avail- 
able. . 

It is incredible, what a number of idle fools and ſtrolling 
vagabonds this device hath allured to that rejoicing city in 
the days of her glory; the highways have been crouded 
with flocks of pilgrims, male and female; and the inns and 
hoſpitals have not been ſufficient to receive them. At the 
firſt celebration by Boniface, in 1300, the conflux of peo- 
ple was prodigious : Nor does it appear to have been leſs 
at the next obſervation of it fifty years after; that conven- 
tion was followed that year, by a plague throughout all I- 
taly, ſo grievous that ſcarce ten of a thouſand ſurvived +. 
A hundred years after, on the ſame occaſion, many were 


ſuffocated in the great croud; two hundred men were cruſh- 


ed to death on a bridge, and others falling from it into the 
river were drowned f. In that celebrated by Clement VIII. 
in the beginning of the 17th century, no leſs than 300,000 
pilgrims were collected from France alone F. At that time 
the hoſpital of Philip de Neri, appropriated for the recep- 
tion of pilgrims, lodged 444,500 men, and 25,500 wo- 
men. | | 

But beſides theſe ordinary jubz/ees, kept regularly upon 
the ſtated time, which now, during the courſe of near five 
centuries paſt, ſince they firſt began, amount to the number 


of ſeventeen or eighteen, a method has been fallen upon to 


gratify the lovers of theſe feſtivities, by appointing extra- 
ordinary ones upon different occaſions, and on a variety of 
pretences: As for the ſake of a religious war, or for ob- 


B b taining 


* In bulls for celebrating theſe years of grace, the Pope not only grants, 


but beſtows power on any prieſt whom the perſon chuſes for a confeſſor, to 
abſolve from all cenſures and all crimes, *ab omnibus eccleſiaſticis ſententiis 
« et cenſuris, a jure vel ab homine quavis cauſa Jatis nec non ab omnibus 
« peccatis, ezceſſibus, criminibus et delictis quantumvis gravibus, et enormi- 
« bus, —etiam in literis die cœnæ Domini legi ſolitis contentis,—non tamen 
« a crimine hereſis.” Bull Urbani VIII. de Jubil. 1641. A caluiſt of that 
church might well ſay, Qui peccat ob ſpem abſolutionis obtinendæ virtute 
« Jubilæi, quamvis enormia quæque ſcelera committat, Jubilæum illi pro- 
« deſt; quia nulla fit hujus confidentiæ exceptio in bulla,?”” Dian. part. I. 
tract. II. | 

+ Crantzio, /:b.9. Metropol. cap. 43. 

+ Plat. Vit. Nicol. V. Sabell, lib. 85. 

& Gualter. Tabul. Chronol. 
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taining peace, for celebrating victories obtained over the 


enemies of the Romiſh See, or for the reconciliation of a 
heretical kingdom, for a catholic maſſacre, or on account of 
plagues and calamities prevailing, and the like *. Particu- 
lar nations have been allowed in latter times this privilege 
for themſelves : as alſo particular ſocieties or orders; wit- 
neſs the Neſuitical Jubilee, celebrated in 1640, with great 
pomp and luxury. And in ſome places the fiftieth year of 


the matrimonial, the monaſtic or ſacerdotal ſtate has been 


obſerved as ſuch. 

To ſuch a height has the and and practice of jubiliza- 
tion arrived in Antichriſtian Rome by degrees. Though 
rather late in beginning, ſhe hath at laſt exceeded her ex- 
emplar in point of frequency, and departed very far from 


the more moderate plan propoſed by herſelf in the begin- 


ning. And perhaps, as one obſerves, ſomebody may be 
found who will limit theſe ſolemnities to ſeven years, in 
imitation of the Sabbatical year, or even within a ſhorter 
ſpace, that the harveſt of the court of Rome may become 
more frequent“. From the early ſuperſtition of viſiting 
the places where our Saviour was born, lived and died ; 


and of reverencing local monuments and relics relating to 
: the 


Pius V. and Gregory XIII publiſhed large indulgences to haſten forward 
the preparations of 2 naval war againſt the Turks. Gregory XIV. publiſh- 
ed the like in favour of thoſe who ſhould pray for the fafety of the h ir dom 


of France, when in diſtreſs, anno 1591; as did Gregory XV. for the faiety 


of the Netherlands in 1622. Clement VIII. anno 1397, and Paul V. in 
1608, appointed ſuch a jubilee for the ſafety of the Romiſh church, the 


peace and concord of princes, and the extirpation of ſchiſm and herclies. 


Paul III. appointed one in 1554, on account of the meetiny of the council 


of Trent. Paul IV. for the reduction of the kingdom of Eogland to the 


obedience of the Romiſh ſee, Gregory XIII. on account of the Pariſian 
maſſacre. In T617, an anti jubilee was publiſhed by Paul V. on account of 
the Lutheran jubilee kept that year. Alexander VII. for imploring the Di- 
vine aſſiſtance in the beginning of his poatificate, for the government of the 
Chriſtian church, and peace among Chriſtian princes Another was ap- 
pointed at the beginning of this century for procuri:g peace to Europe. 


+ Alph. Turretine in Opu/c. tom. x. p. 671. The fame elegant writer 


ſays, Non uno die Roma condita eſt. Non ſimul ac ſemel adolevit ſu- 


“% perſtitio. Variis itla gradibus, variis acceſſionibus crevit. Initio, quædam 


'« reverentia iis locis habita eſt, in quibus Chriſtus fuerat verſatus. Mox 


« peregrinationes illuc inſtitutæ. Tandem bella facra indicta : Promila, 
© tum peregrinis, tum ſacrz militiæ nomen dantibus, ampla peccatorum rc 

<< mfſione ! ; me ee dixerunt. Interim, ut magna Paleſtinæ, its nec 
* minor Rome, ſanetitas haberi c#pit : et ad limina Aroliolorum, reliquiuſ- 

que ibi adfervatas, magnus ſubinde factus concurſus. Quod, ut promove- 
« ret Bonifacins, vir ſupra modum ſuperbus, et aurum undique conquiſitum, 

& pluſquam dici poteſt, ſitiens, opportune arrepta 9 anui occaſione, 
© folennem hanc peregrinationem inſtituit,” 


4 


the hiſtory or myſtery of redemption, in order to attain a 
more lively and devout recollection of them, did all this 
folly ſpring. | | 


As the ſecular games were juſtly abhorred and aboliſhed by 


all Chriitians, ſo all Proteſtants have condemned and ſome 
abundantly expoſed the abſurdity and iniquity of theſe pre- 
tended facred years; whether they deduce their origin from 


heatheniſm or Judaiſm. The true Chriſtian Jubilee, they 


hold, is that which is affixed to no times or places. As the 
author, laſt quoted, exprefles it; | 


Verum ſua hec habeant ſacra, qui 
Degenerem quaeſtum, ſordeſque ſecuti 
Seducent ſtolidum pietatis imagine vulgus x. 

Nobis fat eſt verum Jubileum, Jubileum Chriſtianum, 
„ nullis neque temporibus, neque locis, alligatum; Gratia 
„ nempe ſalutaris, Libertas Evangehca!” It might have 
been thought that when the nature and effects of ſuch inſti - 
tutions were duly conſidered, that none of the reformed 
would have ſeen any cauſe to attempt any thing that look 
like an imitation of them. Ye ſhall not be like unto 
them; nor do after the manner of the heathen,” was a 
divine, and a moſt wiſe and ſafe prohibition of old time. 
Yet ſome of them we learn, not only retained ſome of the 
old feſtivals, but took it into their heads to celebrate every 
century what they called the Jubilee of the Reformation. 

We are very far from bringing theſe into a parallel with 
the former. We are confident they muſt have proceeded 
from purer views and better principles, and were cleared 
from that maſs of ſaperſtition which contaminated thoſe of 
the Papacy. They, no doubt, meant to ſerve the intereſts 
of truth, and the cauſe of Chriſtian liberty, by thoſe very 
means whereby they had been formerly deſtroyed. But 
they might have learned the folly of ſprinkling holy water 
upon unholy things, and conſecrating every thing to the 
honour of God, which had been before profaned to the ho- 


nour of idols. To caſt out demons by Belzebub; and to 
expel a black demon by a white one, is not the way to do 


much injury to the kingdom of darkneſs, Thole methods 
and counſels, how plauſible however, as they have not been 
warranted of God; ſo, when uſed, have never been blefled 
with ſucceſs +. | | 

| | The 


Buch. Franciſc. 


+ ® Veteres eccleſiz Chriſtian paſtores plus æquo ſeſe voluiſſe 4 
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The Lutherans appointed a Jubilee in 1617, in comme- 
moration of the commencement of the Evangelic Reforma- 
tion, a 100 years before, which ſome of their writers digni- 
fied with the title of the Jubilee of Jubilees. The Jeſuits 
were moved to jealouſy and anger, and in the Anti- Jubilee, 
celebrated at the fame time, they took occaſion, 1n their 
declamations, as well as in their writings, to aſperſe the 
character of Luther, contraſting him with their adorable Ig- 
natius. Thus cuſtom has hitherto been kept up by thoſe of 
the Lutheran communion, and abundance of incenſe has 
been offered up to the memory of their reformer on thoſe 
occaſions, not only in ſermons, but in poems and ſongs 
compoſed in honour of him. A celebrated divine of U- 
trecht, ſpeaking of this inſtitution, though he 1s unwilling 
to condemn abſolutely the act of public, extraordinary and 
folemn thankſgiving, if freely undertaken by the Lutherans, 
without any obligation laid upon conſciences, or upon poſ- 
terity for the time to come ; yet he finds fault with their at- 
tempting to defend it by argaments taken from the Jewiſh 
Jubilee, the days of Purim, and the thankſgiving of Iſrael 
in Pfal. 135. as ſome of their writers had done“. Much 
about the ſame time, the Reformed at Heidelberg obſerved 
a day with the ſame view. The Proteſtants in Switzerland, 
alſo kept what they called the Jubilee of the Reformation 
in I619, in memory of the happy change introduced into 
their ſtates in the time of Zuinghus. At the. laſt celebra- 
tion of it, the miniſters of Zurich informed thoſe of Gene- 
va, that the magiſtrates had a deſign of keeping it for the 
ſecond time on the firſt of January 15:8, inviting them to 
concur therein. This requeſt was readily complied with, 
and the pulpits of Geneva, as well as Switzerland, reſound- 


ed with the praiſes of the Proteitant Church among the can- 
tons, 


« dzis tum Ethnicis accommodare : quod exiſtimarent eos ad evangelium 
_ « citins allectum iri quibuſdam cerzmoniis, iiſque apud utroſque familiaribus, 
& quam fi adhere. erent pure ſimplicitati a ſeſu Chriſto inſtitute et in ejus 
„ verbo comprehenſe. Unde multæ ceræmoniæ in eccleſiam irrepferunt, 
« At experientia declaravit Deum non benedixiſſe huic conſilio tandem 
« enim homines, omiſſo ſpirituali Dei cultu, exteriora prorſus amplexi ſunt.“ 
Zadeel cont. Monach. Burdegal. art 13. 

* « Quamvis autem factum publice, extraordinariz et ſolennis excharif: 
« tiæ libere abſqu: conſcientiarum aut -ofterorum in perpetuum obligatione 
* a Lutheranis ſuſceptæ i: probarc volim: minus rette tamen defendi cen- 
* ſeo (uti a quodam conci matore Lutherano defenſum memini in Harmoni- 
© a Lutheri et Lytheranorum) ex eo, quia Iſraelitæ celebrarunt jubileum, 
« Levit. xxv. 8. ct quia dies Purim, Ett. ix. et quia Iſraelitæ celebrarunt 


Deum, Pfal. cxxxv.” Voct. Diſp. Select. par. 3. de Fubilso, p. 1382. 


1 


tons, and of their illuſtrious reformer : as we learn from the 
ſermon of the younger Turretine, delivered and publiſhed 
on that occaſion “k. In Geneva, that ſame day, was the an- 
niverſary of the election of the magiſtrates of that city, 
which makes me conclude, that it was not very religiouſly 
Kept, though they convened for diſcourſes and prayers in 
the churches, as they were accuſtomed to do at their annual 
election, and on other week-days, without any deſign of ſo- 
lemnizing them as religious days. 


When ſearching for a precedent in the page of hiſtory, 


the promoters of our Bri/þ Jubilee, will no doubt, with 


to have it ſheltered under the authority of our venerable fo- 
_ reign reformers, rather than that of an old Sibylline oracle, 
or a bull of Pope Boniface. And it cannot be denied, that 
their example is more reſpectable, and an alliance with 
them more honourable. Yet it may be queſtioned, whe- 


ther the precedents will exactly apply. Though our infor- 


mation as to their deſign in appointing, and the manner of 
obſerving theſe times, is not ſo complete as to enable us to 
give a poſitive opinion on this head, or to warrant our paſ- 
ling any ſevere cenſure upon them, yet I am inclined to 
think that the guides of theſe churches would hardly have 
propoſed to ſettle any ſuch inſtitution, in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus, or to obſerve it eccleſiaſtically, if they had not 
been moved thereto by the ſtates they ſeverally belonged 
to, the governing powers of which, it is well known, have 
always aſſumed by far too much power in reference to the 
external worſhip and government of the Church: and, an 


obſervance of this Kind, they might conſider as conducive 


to ſome political good. But, however, this may be, the 
queſtion of right is not in the leaſt affected by it: and although 
theſe ſecular Jubilees ſhould be in all other reſpects ſimilar, yet 
the ſtate of theſe churches, and that of the Church of Scot- 
land, in regard of the obſervation of days and times, 1s not 
a little diſſimilar ; the latter having attained to ſomething in 
that reſpect, which, with other Proteſtant Churches, is {till 


a defideratum : as may appear from a brief ſurvey of the con- 
| | dition 


* In the dedication to the Magiſtrates of Zurich, he ſays; © Nous nous 
« fimes un plaiſir de nous joindre à vous, et nous regardames cette ſolemnitè 
* comme nous appertenant preſque autant qu'a vos excellences Nos 
* chaires ont retenti du nom de votre excellente egliſe et de ſon illuſtre re- 
+ formateur.”” In the ſermon, ſpeaking of the ſubject of the day, he ſays, 
« Heureux Even&ment dont nos chers voiſins amis et allies celebrent aujourd' 


„ hui la memoire, et nous ont invites a la celebrer avec eux.“ 
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dition of both, which ſhall n the N of the enſuing 
chapter. | 
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Condemnation of Holidays before the Reformation. — Senti- 
ments of Proteftant Reformers, and of different Proteſtant 
Churches in regard to e the Church of Scotland in 
particular. 


T HAT the practice of celebrating feſtivals was intro- 
duced into the Chriſtian Church, without any pre- 
cept of the Apoſtles, or any warrant in the New Teſtament, 
admits not of a doubt. The dead filence as to theſe in the 
books in which the whole ſyſtem and laws of Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip are exhibited, is evidence ſufficient that they are not of 
God. But, as if this had not been enough, the moſt poſi- 
tive and direct cenſure of them is recorded. Scarce any 
thing is more expreſsly condemned ; not only in the general 
doctrine of our Lord, about human cotmmndments' and tra- | 
ditions, and the vanity of worſhipping God in that manner; 
but alſo in the explicit cenfure pronounced by the Apoſtle 
of the Gentiles on this very practice by name; for which 
ſome might think they had then better authority to plead 
than any can fince pretend to, namely the original inſtitu- 
tion of them by God himſelf, and the long approved cuſtom 
of his Church. With ſuch an authority againſt them, we 
need not be very anxious to know who have been for them, 
or againſt them, in ſubſequent ages. Not one of theſe, now 
or formerly obſerved among Chriſtians, but was condemned 
before it was known. That they crept in by little and little 
as humanly-deviſed, but pious obſervances, and as voluntary 
 aQts of devotion, the 1mperfe& remains of eccleſiaſtical an- 
tiquity give abundant reaſon to conclude. Hence the rarity 
of theſe feſtivals in the earlier times; the different cuſtoms 
of different churches with regard to them ; and the frequent 
and warm controverſies that ſoon broke out as to the times 
and manner of celebration, without either party being ever 
able to adduce any authentic apoſtolic rule or example to 
terminate their diſputes. Tradition on both ſides was 
equally pled ; and mere church-authority in the end did 
give the decifion. The occafional appointment of thankſ- 
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giving and faſts common in the firſt ages, which we have 


noticed already, upon the teſtimony of Tertullian, is ano- 
ther proof of this. Nor were there wanting ſome after- 
wards who unpugned the neceſlity of ſuch obſervances, and 
found fault with the undue regard paid to them, as well-as 
the various diforders which accompanied them. With re- 
ſpe to Eaſter, Socrates the hiſtorian, aſſerts, That nei- 
ther the Saviour nor his Apoſtles enjoined the obſerva- 
„tion of it by any law.—It appears to me, that as many 
other things crept in by cuſtom, in diverſe places, ſo the 
* feaſt of Faſter prevailed among all people from a certain 
private cuitom and obſervation ; in ſo much, that not one 
<< of the Apoltles, (as I ſaid before,) hath any where pre- 
feribed to any man, ſo much as one rule of it; it was ob- 
* ſerved not by canon but of cuſtom.—It was not the buft- 
* neſs of the Apoſtles to preſcribe laws for the celebration 
of feſtivals, but to teach men how to live a life of godh- 
“ nels and piety *.“ 
The ſame author raced to find fault with thoſe © who 
+ count fornication indifferent, and contend about holidays, 
as it were for life and death; they deſpiſe the commands 
of God, and eſtabliſh canons of their own.“ 
8 oppoſe this cuſtomary ſuperſtition, after it was gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient to procure unto a man the 
character of heretic : ſo it fared with Vigilantius of Gaul, 
end a Prefbyter of Barcelona, who, in the beginning of the 
5th century, wrote a treatite againſt the veneration which 
then began to be paid to the relics of martyrs ; the light- 
ins up of tapers in churches to their honour ; praying to 
them, and celebrating in a ſuperſtitious manner their vi- 
gils and feſtivals: condemning all public vigils in the 
churches excepting on Eaſter night, with other evils of that 
time. This put Jerome into a great heat to prove the con- 


trary, and he falls upon the poor man with a great deal of 


reproachful language, in a ſcurrilous letter written in anſwer 
to him, ſome pallages of which, we have given in the 
courſe of this work. For this great crime, Vigilantius has 
ſtood in the liſt of heretics unto this day. 

We have a remarkable teſtimony given by Bede the Bri- 
tiſh Hiſtorian, to the character of Columba, a Preſpyter, who 
came over from Ireland about the year 560, and ſpread the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity in the northern parts of Scotland ; 


and allo to the Preſbyters who ſucceeded him in the inſpec- 


tion 
* Hiſt, Eccleſ. . 5. c. 21. and 22. 
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tion of the Church in that part of the illank, which ſhows, 
that feſtivals were far from being co-eval with Chriſtianity, 
or equally diffuſed with it in the primitive ages: He ſays, 
„That Columba left behind him ſucceſſors, eminent on ac- 
count of their great continence, divine love and a regular 
government: that in regard of the fe/tzvals, they followed 
“ uncertain calculations, having lived in an obſcure part of 
„ the world, the decrees of ſynods had not reached them; 
„and that they had only learnt what was contained in 
the writings of the Prophets, Evangeliſts and Apoſtles *. 
Happy men, ſurely in this! and happy had it been, if both 
governors and people of the Chriſtian Church had learned 
nothing elſe. 

During the great corruption of ſucceeding ages, vihen all 
the world wondered after the beaſt, though not a few con- 
demned the exceſs of the growing ſuperſtition ; yet we can- 
not expect that many ſhould be found endowed with ſuffi- 
' cient knowledge and reſolution to reject totally cuſtoms ſo 
ſpecious, and ſo generally adopted. Yet in general this 
appears to have been done by the moſt noted oppoſers of 
the other errors and 1dolatries of the Antichriſtian Church, 
in the time of the grand apoſtacy. It made one head of the 
teſtimony of the Maldenſes and Albigenſes, theſe enlightened © 
and faithful followers of Jeſus in the darkeſt ages; on which 
account, they were repreſented as a ſet of impious and he- 
retical men, and perſecuted unto the death. They not on- 
ly condemned the invocation of ſaints, the worſhipping of 
their images and relics, the conſecration of churches to their 
| hohour, but alſo the celebration of their feſtivals; conſider- 
ing all theſe as ſo many different branches of the ſame un- 
due and forbidden honour. And not only were hohdays 
in memory of ſaints rejected by them, but alſo all others 
whatever, as having been introduced without proper war- 
' rant, keeping no day as holy except the Sabbath +. The 
{ Engliſh reformer Wickliff, and his followers, ſeem to have 
entertained much the ſame ſentiments. What he expreſſed 
on that ſubje& in his Dialogues, intitled Trialogus, deſerves 
to be recorded. In the 3oth chapter of the third book, af- 
ter having aſſerted the authority of the holy Scriptures, as 
the law of Jeſus Chriſt, to be independent of any other au- 
thority, and as preferable to every other writing, but eſpe- 


eially to the books of — Church of Rome, of the modern 
doctors, 


C Hijt. Rceleſ. 6.4 
1 Leger, * Gener. = 2515 Pandois, I. I. p. 120, 121, 123. 
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doctors, and the Pope's bulls ; from hence he infers, « That 
** we ought not to extol the ſaints either of the Old or New 
„ Teſtament, any farther than they have imitated Jeſus 


_« Chriſt, and conformed to his law. Therefore,” fays he, 
our Church has this very reaſonable cuſtom, that when 


any faint whatſoever is invoked, the words are addreſſed 


directly to Jeſus Chriſt, and not principally to the ſaints ; 


and that the folemnity or feſtivity of the day is to no 


« purpoſe, if it does not tend to magnify Jefus Chriſt, and 
“to make ſouls in love with him: From hence it is infer- 
e red, that if the ſolemnization of ſaints feftivals deviates 
from this end, the motive of it muſt be avarice, or ſome 
other ſin; which inclines many to be of opinion, That 


% all thoſe ſaints days ought to be aboliſhed, in order to cele- 


* brate none but the feſtival of Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe then 
the memory of Jeſus Chriſt would always be recent, and 


* the devotion of the people would not be parcelled out 


© between Jeſus Chriſt and his members. For,“ continues 


he, there are people who hold the probable opinion, that 
it would be expedient, that men ſhould only worſhip Je- 
« ſus Chriſt, becauſe as he is the beſt Interceſſor, and the beſt 


Mediator, it would be a great folly to apply to others,. 
„ the rather. becauſe, as the covetouſneſs and the ſelf-love 
of a church increaſes every day, it may happen that the 
* courſe of devotion may be very much turned by it, and 
„ that men may worſhip and ſerve a devil canonized for a 
« faint.—Let every believer enquire why ſo many particu- 
lar churches apply to the Court of Rome with ſo much 


« toil and expence for the canonizing of ſome brother, and 


© he will find the reaſon to be covetouſneſs, and the igno- 


„ rance of the true faith. Would any one chuſe the King's 


% buffoon to be an interceſſor with him? The ſaints indeed 
. & are not buffoons in heaven, but they are leſs compared 
* with Jeſus Chriſt, than a buffoon is in compariſon of a 
% King“. Thus ſpake and wrote this celebrated Oxford- 
doctor, in the darkneſs of the 14th century. What a ſhame 
to find him, and others with him, entertaining an opinion 
more rational and more enlightened on this head, and 
breathing a ſpirit of purer reformation, even in that age, 
than any of the tribe of illuminated modern doctors and nu- 
merous clergy of the Church of England have yet attained 
to, unto this very day | 1 


C 1 At 


* L'Enfant's Hiſt. of the Counc. of Conſt. vol. f. p. 233, 234. 
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At the commencement of the Reformation in Europe, all 
who were engaged in that deſign, ſaw the abſolute neceſſity 
of it, in that particular. The ſuperſtition and profanity of 
holidays, ſo obvious to all, frequently came under their ſe- 
vere cenſure; and they laboured for a reform thereof, 

h with different degrees of zeal and ſucceſs. It ap- 
pears, that Luther formed the deſign of a more entire 
change of the ſyſtem of worſhip eſtabliſned in the Church 
of Rome, than was ever actually effected in his lifetime, or 
by his followers ſince; of which deſign the total abolition 
of holidays made a part. More than once he declared him- 
ſelf very plainly on that point: as in his book to the Ger- 
man nobility *, and in that Of Good Works, in which he 
ſays, I with that there were no feſtival among Chriſtians, 
except the Lord's day.” So that what countenance he 
might ſeem to give them, aroſe rather from a regard to e- 
ſtabliſhed cuſtom, and the diſpoſition of people, than from 
any opinion of neceſſity or advantage. Yet by the Augſ- 
bourg Confeſſion, and in all the churches where this was 
embraced, ſeveral of theſe are {till retained. Not a few in- 
dividuals of that communion have expreſſed the ſame ſenti- 
ments with their leader on that article, and have wiſhed, 
that their reformation, in that reſpett, had been more com- 
lete. | 
4 The Churches of the united brethren in Bohemia, in the 
Account of their diſcipline and order, declare, That be- 
« fides the Sabbath, which they conſider as of inviolable 
obligation, they celebrate the memory of the principal 
« works of Chriſt, as his nativity, death, reſurrection, miſ- 
ſion of the Spirit, Wc. on certain days ; but theſe with 
the ſame Chriſtian liberty as the reſt, merely for a me- 
% mortal, and for, the ſake of an opportunity of propoſing 
„the examples of the conſtancy and patience of the mar- 
„ tyrs; and from thence to give ſome uſeful admonitions to 
the people; that after preaching and prayers are over. 
they may apply themſelves to their A works, as 
on other days . 
a The 


Art. 5.9 Conſultum eſſe ut omnia feſta aboliantur, . diem Do- 
, minicum. . tinam apud Chriſtianos nullum eſſet feſtum m iſi dies Do- 
* minicus.” De Bon. Oper. His ſentiments may tarther be gathered from 
his Comment. 6n Gal. ch. iy. v. 9. 

T. Ratio Diſc. &c. tit. Conſuet circa dies fellos The Augſburg Confeflion 
alſo gives us a reaſon for retaining the feaſts therein mentioned, © the min- 
* tenance of charity and tranquilli:y,, that no man may offend another, and 
that all things may be done in the church OY and without tumult.“ 


W * 


oe 
The Helvetian Churches, in their Confeſſion, reject all 


@ feſtivals inſtituted in honour of men and ſaints, but approve 


of the churches for Chriſtian liberty celebrating reli iouſly 
the memory of our Lord's nativity, c. and the miſſion of 
the holy Spirit. Bullinger, in a letter to Calvin, in 15 50 
ſays, that the Church of Zurich formerly kept twelve more 
than theſe mentioned in the Confeſſion; and that when the 
change was firſt introduced there was great altercation ; but 
then there was great tranquillity among them. This Con- 
feſſion, having been ſent over to Scotland, received the ap- 
probation of the Aſſembly in 1566, but they expreſsly ex- 
cepted that article. The Hungarian Church, which adopt- 
ed the Helvetic Confeſſion, in their canons of 1642, reje& 
ſaints days, but admit the obſervation of thoſe retained in 
Switzerland. A like conſtitution was made by the Churches 
of Naſſau in 1582, In ſome'other places we find all feſti- 
vals, without exception, at leaſt for a time, aboliſhed *. 
Variations have taken place 1n the Geneyan Church in 
this matter, ſince the commencement of the Reformation. 
At firſt, all feſtivals were abolithed, and continued fo for a 
time. This was the ſtate of Geneva, when Calvin firſt 
ſettled there : but when he and Farel were tumultuouſly ex- 
pelled from the city, holidays were immediately reſtored. 
The miniſters of the Canton of Berne, it ſeems, had taken 
offence that the Church of Geneva made uſe of lexvened 
bread in the communion, had removed the baptiſmal fonts, 
and obſerved no holidays. In their Synod at Lauſanne, 
they agreed, that the Genevans ſhould be required to change 
their practice in theſe reſpects: a refuſal to ſubmit to this 
requiſition was one cauſe of the baniſhment of theſe emi- 


nent men: which was followed with a conformity, for a 


time, between the Genevan and Helvetic Churches. Af- 
ter the abrogation of holidays in Geneva the ſecond time, 
to ſatisfy the miniſters of Berne, who were {till diſpleaſed, 
Calvin wrote a letter in his own vindication, in which he 
ſays, © Before ever I came to this city, their cuſtom was to 
4 obſerve no holidays except the Lord's day. But the ſame 
e decree that expelled me and Farel, brought in the obſer- 
« vation of the ſame holidays that are obſerved by you. 
& Which decree, though it was tumultuouſly and violently 

| | obtained 


4 Nec vero hæc ſola fuit eceleſia que nullas præterquam diei ſep imæ 
« ferias retinuerit. Argentorati enim idem olim inſtitutum fuerat.“ Calv. 
Epiſt. ad Bur. Min. 5 : 
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obtained againſt us, yet upon my return, I obſerved this 
40 moderation in reference to it, that the feſtival of Chriſt's P 
* nativity ſhould be obſerved after the ſame manner as it 
“ is with you; and for the reſt, they ſhould be kept with. 
* prayers extraordinary in the morning, the ſhops being 
& ſhut till after dinner, when men ſhould be allowed to re- 
* ſume their buſineſs again. But there was ſome head- 
7. ſtrong men, who, through prepoſterqus malice, would 
& ſtill diſſent from the common cuſtom. Therefore, as dif- | 
e ferent uſages in a well-ordered church are not tolerable, . 
“ and are apt to create ſuſpicion among foreigners, that 
% people do not well agree among themſelves, I exhorted 
the Senate, that they would find out ſome convenient 
* way to cure this diſſention for the future. Shortly after 
“ J was ſurpriſed with the news, as a perfect ſtranger, that 
e they had paſſed a decree abrogating holidays. In this I 
bor ed no hand at all; I neither adviſed nor encouraged the 
« paſling of it, though Jam not much diſpleaſed that it has 
6“ ſo happened. Yet I would have all men know, that if 
F it had been put to my choice, I would not have given 
my opinion for making ſuch a decree: and yet J 
“ muſt ſay, there is no reaſon why men ſhould be ex- 
« aſperated againſt us only, ſor uſing « our liberty as the edi- 
« fication of our Church may require. On the other hand, 
„it is not fit that our cnſtom ſhould be a rule to other 
Churches.“ He fays, © Though he could, upon his re- 
& turn, in a moment have diſannulled that decree which 
f « introduced the obſervation of the feſtivals, yet he placid- 
| ly forbore; only he could not but fay, he thought it pre- 
« poſterouſly ordered, to omit the day of our Saviour's | 
e paſſion, whilſt they kept his circumciſion : This was 
„ fooliſhly and abſurdly deviſed by ignorant men. He 
te even took ſome pains to ſatisfy and calm thoſe of the ad- 
« verſe party, who {till clamoured and cried out for the a- 
„ boliſhing of them; inſomuch that they accuſed him for 
« being lukewarm in the matter. The diſpute ran ſo high 
« betwixt the contending parties, that it came once to the 
drawing of ſwords; which immoderate heat on both ſides 
* he endeavoured to compoſe, by getting a decree made, 
“ that holidays ſhould only be kept in the morning, with 
« ſhops ſhut, and men be allowed to return to their ordi- 
I nary work i in the afternoon. And thus it continued for 
* nine years; but that id not end the quarrel; for ſome 
= . would 


* Essl. ad Haller, anno 155. 
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„ would have their ſhops ſhut, and ſome open; which ſhew- 
* ed that the old controverſy was {till on foot among them. 
„This made him once more addreſs the Senate, to find out 
„ an expedient for this evil of diſſention ; but without 


« ſpeaking a word about abrogating theſe days, but rather 


„ commending the Senate for their moderation, in that, 
„for peace fake, they had complied with the cuſtom of the 
« Helvetian Churches.” And he adds, When I heard 
that theſe days were abrogated by an ordinance of the 
„people, it was ſo unexpected a thing to me, that I was 
*« almoſt aſtoniſhed at the news of it.” It appears from the 
practice, as well as the doctrine of Calvin, in his Inftitu- 


tions, that though he complied with the public law and or- 


der, ſo far as to keep ſome few of theſe days, yet he was 
better pleaſed with the abolition of them. Both Farel and 
Viret had actively exerted themſelves, in order to get rid 
of them altogether. Beza, in a homily on the Paſſion, de- 
claims againſt the cuſtom retained among Chriſtians, of re- 
gulating certain feaſts, according to the times and changes 
of the moon, which he emphatically calls Lunatic feaſts, and 
a Lunatic Chriſtianity &. | 5 
| | The 


Speaking of the council of Nice, he obſerves, : Sed ita tamen deciſa 
* quzſtio fuit, ut iſtius mali radix, ſuperſtitioſa quædam, viz. feſti, quod 


* paſchalis vocant, celebrandi neceſſitas minime fuit abolita. Quis enim 


* eorum, qui quibus in rebus fit verus poſitus Chriſtianiſmus, ex its que diſ- 
erte ſeribit Apoſtolus, Col iii. 16. intelligunt verum eſſe, ac ne veriſimile 
© quidem ſibi perſuaderi pat iatur a Chriſtianis fuiſſe preſertim Apoſtolorum 
** {zmporibus, memoriam reſurrectionis Domini, &c.—fic obſervatam, ut ali- 
+ quam, temporum et dierum diſtinctionem in eccleſiam Chriſtianos revehe- 
rent, et lunz curſum obſervari vellent, ſicut olim paſcha Judzis erat con- 
ſtitutum ?—Ad multarum feriarum effugiendum concurſum que et ſuper- 
e ſtitionis plenæ ſunt, et publicis commodis incommodæ, ejuſmodi feſti dies 
in proximum quemque diem Dominicum recipiantur, ut hac ratione nec 
* Junatica feſta, nec lunaticum Chriſtianiſmum haberemus : quod de reliquis 
* etiam omnibus annuis diebus feſtis, quibus celebris alicujus facti Chriſti 
„ Dom. noſtri memoria retinetur, dictum velim.“ Hom. 18. | 

« Quod utinam epiſcopi et paſtores pro tam ſollicita et ſuperſtitioſa dierum 
feſtorum diſtinctione, qui in immenſum excreverunt et veterum patrum 
* inſtituto penitus repugnant, uti jampridem agitantur, ſedulam navaſſent 
« gperam in plebe fideliter erudienda, et ad Chriſti Dom. noſtri beneficiorum 
« uſum revocanda. Sed quid agas ? In abolito fine cujus cauſa talis illarum 
maximarum commemoratio fie bat, habemus aſtrologicam et ſolicitam feſto- 


« rum, cum mobilium tum fixorum qu vocant, ſupputationem : quaſi in 


© talibus obſervatianculis ſumma Chriſtiane religionis vertatur: quaſi ſpeci- 
© ofa prætextu omnia in eccleſia ſecundum ordinem gerendi novus quidem 
4 Tudaiſmus ſit Chriſtianis obtrudendus, nova diſtinctio dierum faſtorum et 
«© nefaſiarum revocanda; quaſi denique nos ab illis ceræ moniis Judaicis id- 
*« cjrco Chriſtus aſſeruerit, ut novis aliis longe oneroſioribus et majore nume- 
« ro ſubſtitutis opprimeremur; qua de re quidam ex melioris note patribus 
jam olim ante aliquot ſæcula, fed fruſtra conqueſtus eſt.” Ibid. 
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; The Reformed 8 of France ſet the conſciences of 
Chriſtians free from this yoke. A ſummary of the doc- 
trine of her moſt eminent divines and Univerſities, relative 
to this, we have given above. But, as they were obliged 
by the. edit of Nantes to forbear working on the Popiſh 
holidays; in their Bock of Diſcipline, (chap. xiv. art. 21.) 
miniſters are enjoined according to his Majeſty's edict; to 
exhort the faithful to give none offence by working upon 
theſe days. One Mr Joubert having appealed from the or- 
der of the Provincial Synod of Burgundy, allowing religi- 
ous exerciſes to be publicly performed on theſe days ; the 
| Synod of Gergeau in 1601, after hearing, ratified the order of 
| the ſaid Synod, leaving the churches at hberty to have public 
| 1 vers and ſermons on the Romiſh holidays if they liked 
| The ſecond Synod of. Vitre, in 1617, at the requeſt of 
Ws perſons of quality, renewed the order in the follow- 
ing terms; Foraſmuch as our mechanics are obliged by 
£& the King's edict to forbear working on the feſtivals of the 
% Romiſh Church; it is left to the prudence of conſiſtories 
to congregate the people on ſuch holidays, either to hear 
* the word preached, or to join in common public prayers, 
„as they ſhall find to be moſt expedient,” Accordingly 
this was frequently done, not from any conſcience of the 
days, which they declare againſt, but for the opportunity of 
inſtructing the people when they were otherwiſe unemploy- 
| ed, and to prevent their ſpending theſe days in idleneſs or 
vicious practices. It ſeems to have been an uſual cuſtom at 
Charenton ; and we have not a few ſermons of Mr Daille, 
and others, preached at theſe times. It was the neceſſity 
and conſtraint ariſing from their circumſtances that occaſion- 
ed this practice, and not religious principle or choice. They 
condemned the impoſition of theſe days, and the ſuperſtition 
accompanying them in the Papal Church, and warned their 
people againſt them; which made their Popith adverſaries 
charge them with inconſiſtency 3 in condemning Papilts for 
the obſervance of ſuch things as they allowed in the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany and England, particularly as to their 

obſervance of the feſtivals of the ſaints *. 
In 


* So Adam and Cottiby did ; to which charge Daille endeavoured to make 
the beſt reply the nature of the caſe would admit of ; which has been made 
2 handle of by ſome in England, to perſuade people that the French church 
exculpated them from all blame in their Keeping Saints-days, merely be- 
cauſe they accounted their manner of doing it not quite fo intolerable as that 


of Papiſts. Some holidays, (ſays Daille) I confeſs they obſerve, 3 as 
| le 
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In the firſt reformation of the Belgic Churches, there is | 


little or no appearance of feſtivals being regarded. They 
abſtained from the very name of them, ſays Voetius. In 
the tranſlation that was made of the Palatine catechiſm for 


their uſe, certain words which might give countenance to 


them, were ſo rendered as to exclude all other days except 
the Sabbath. In the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions in 1574, it 
was ordained, That the churches ſhould be content with 
„ the obſervation of the Sabbath, and on the Sabbaths be- 
„ fore or after Chriſtmas the uſual ſubjects for ſermons 
+ ſhould be treated; that the people might thus be admo- 
„ niſhed as to the abolition of this feaft.” In thoſe agreed 
upon in the {ame place in 1578, was the following article: 
lt were to be wiſhed, that the liberty of working fix 

„days in the week which God hath allowed, might be re- 
tained in the churches, and that the Lord's day alone 
„ ſhould be kept holy. But, ſeeing other feſtivals are ob- 


( ſerved by the authority of the magiſtrate, the miniſters 


of the word ſhall endeavour. by ſermons, (wherein they 
may inſtruct the people particularly concerning the Nati- 
« vity, the Reſurrection of Chriſt, the Miſſion of the Holy 
„Spirit, and the like articles of faith to which they relate,) 
«+ to turn that uſeleſs and hurtful holiday-keeping, or idle- 
« neſs into a holy and uſeful exerciſe. The miniſters ſhall 
do the ſame in cities where more feſtivals are kept by the 


« authority of the magiſtrate. In the mean time, all the 


„ churches ſhould endeavour that the cuſtomary obſerva» 
„ tion of all feaſts, except thoſe of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, A- 
« ſcenſion-day and Whitſunday, ſhould, as far as poſlible, be 
„ aboliſhed with all convenient ſpeed *. Of the feſtivals 
here excepted, the churches of the United Provinces have 
never yet got free f. Though, for a time, they enjoyed 
exemption from them ; yet, they were unwillingly con- 
ſtrained io admit the obſervation oi them in the manner ſet- 
tled in the above canon. This is one of theſe canons, which 


their celebrated Profeſſor of Utrecht declares to be not im- 


perative, 


© theſe of the holy Apoſtles, and it may be a few others, to perpetuate the 
t. memory of their piety. But do they direct their vows, prayers or invo- 
«+ cations to them as you do? Do they exerciſe any other acts of religious 
«© worſhip, which you offer to the ſaints? No; they reje& and impugn them 
as much as we, and accuſe them as will-worſhip and human inventions; 
that is to ſay, ſvperſtitious devotions, &c.” Religue a Mefj. Adam, &c. 
pr. 2. C. 10. Bingham's French Ch. Apol. for the Ch. of Engl. b. 4. c. 7. 

* Voet. Diſput. tom. 3. p. 1308, 

+ Moſh. Ecel. Hift. vol. IV. p. 63. 
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perative, but permiſſive and limiting; as the regulatior! 
concerning the right of patronage, and ſome others in that 
Church are *. © The Synods did not of their own accord 
affect theſe. days; nor did they appoint them, becauſe 
they looked on the obſervation of them as the better 
« courſe, or expected greater edification from it; but on 
* account of the necellity impoſed on them by the magiſ- 
“ trate and the people; ſeeing, after all means had been 
“tried, and the obſervation of them intermitted for a time, 
“ and the ſynodical decree paſled in 1574, they could not 
at that time effect the abrogation, they admitted the ob- 
* ſervation in 1578, and reſtricted jt as much as they could: 
« Notwithſtanding, at the ſame time they declared their 
« with of the contrary, and their perſuaſion, that the non- 
* obſervation was the better and ſafer way; which declara- 
tion they did not repeat in the National Synod of Mid- 
* dleburg 158 1, becauſe they ſaw they gained nothing, and 
that the abrogation of theſe days was rather to be deſired 
than hoped for.“ PE . 

The doctrine and practice of the Church of England on 
this head, are well known; and we have already more than 
once had occaſion to refer to them. When the liturgy of 
that Church was ſettled, the obſervation of a number of feſ- 
tivals was enjoined by ſeveral ſtatutes, which were revived 
in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, and continued in the 


firſt year of King James f. By the canons of the Church 
| paſſed 


* 
% 


, Tales canones non ſunt motus proprii, nec intrinſeci, nec ſpontanei 
* ex corde Ecclefiz profecti; ſed occaſionati, extrinſeci (quomodo eclipſis 
t eft propria paſſio lunz) aliunde impoſiti, Ecclefiis —— abſolute et in 
« ſe ingrati; ad quos concipiendos, inſerendos, et quaſi per modum tran- 
& fſactionis admittendos Synodi invitæ compulſz et coactæ fuerunt, ad ma- 
„ Jora incommoda et mala evitanda. Haud aliter ut Nautæ, act. 27. non 
« tantum merces ejiciebant, ſed et navem in ſinum quem impettebant, ut ſe 
« ſuoſque ſervarent, &c. | | 
+ The feaſts of the Church of England are thoſe of the Circumciſion of 
our Lord—the Epiphany— Purification of the Virgin St Mathias the Apoſtle 
—the Annunclation—Mark—Philip and James—A ſcenſton—Barnabas— 
Nativity of John Baptiſt—Peter—James— Bartholomew—Matthew-—Michaet 
and all Angels—Luke—Simon and Jude—-All Saints—Andrew—Thomas— 
Nativity of our Lord—Stephen the Martyr—Jjohn the Evangeliſt—the Holy 
Innocents—with Monday and Tueſday in Eaſter week - Monday and Tueſ- 
day in Whitſun week. The moſt of theſe feaits have vigils appointed to 
them ; Which are the evens or days immediately preceding them, which are 
enjoined to be religiouſly ſpent in faſtings and nightly watchings. They are cal- 
| led vigils, © Quod in eis non ſolum jejunandum eſt, ſed vigiliis et orationibus 
« pernoctanter inſiſtendum.“ If any of the feaſt days ſail upon a Monday, 
the vigil is to be kept on the Saturday before it. Beſides theſe, they have 
the faſt of forty days in Lent.— The Ember days at four ſeaſons, being the 
| _ | Wedneſday,. 
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paſſed in that reign, all manner of perſons were ordered to 
celebrate them according to God's holy will and pleaſure, and 
in che manner there preſcribed. Por infringing theſe orders 
{ſeveral have ſuffered in their liberty and property. Several 
of the Prelatical writers and defenders of theſe feſtivals have 
carried their doctrine as to the authority and neceſlity for 
obſerving them to a moſt abſurd and extravagant height; 
but this has not been generally perſiſted in to the preſent 
times. Had a number of good men concerned in the Re- 
formation of England obtained their withes, theſe days had 
been abridged, if not totally aboliſhed. This was the judg- 
ment of Bucer, and others, who withed, * That all of them b 

< whatever names they were honoured, whether thoſe of 
« ſaints, of the Virgin, or of Chriſt, might without exception 


„be aboliſhed, as having been introduced without any Di- 


“vine warrant ; but at firſt by a zeal of God, but not accord- 
ing to the Scripture,” - | ; 
Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the name of Puritans in the end 
of Queen Elizabeth's, and the following reigns, who in- 
ſiſted on a reformation in government and worſhip, con- 
demned the impoſition and obſervation of theſe days, as 
appears from their writings, their. ſupplications to the Le- 
_ giflature, and the hiſtories of that time. When the hierar- 
chy and liturgy were aboliſhed in the time of the Long 
| | DS - Parhament, 


Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday, after the firſt Sunday in Lent.— The feaſt 
of Pentecoſt, September 14. and Dec. 13.— he three Rogation days, which 
are Monday, Tueſday and Wedneſday before Holy Thuriday. And ail the 
Fridays of the year except Chriſtmas day. Beſides theſe ſtated feaſts and 
faſts, the following are preſcribed by act of Parliament: — The 5th of No- 
vember yearly, as a day of thankſgiving for the diſcorciy of the Gun-powder 
treaſon, the 29th of May, a thankſgiving for the Reſtoration of the Royal 
Family, and the Church, —and the Zoth of January, a day of humiliation 
for the murder of Charles I. which, if it fall on a Sunday, is to be obſerved 
the day following. The Inauguration-days of the Kings and Queens for the 
time being, are alſo uſually kept. They were enforced by a danon in 1649, 
after the example © of the godly Chriſtian Emperors, in former times, as 
ce well as of our own moſt religious Princes, ſince the Reformation.” And 
a particular form of prayer was appointed for that purpoſe. This feſtival 
was diſuſed in Charles II.'s reign, becauſe the day © had been changed into 
4 ſorrow and faſting ;”*” as the order for the revival of that uiage in the firſt 
year of James II. bears. The feſtival and the ſervice appoin ed for it fell 
again into diſuſe in the reign of King William, but was revived and again 
injoined by a ſpecial order in the 2d year of Queen Anne, and was continued 
during the ſubſequent reigns. By the ſtatute of Edward VI. regulating ho- 
lidays, the feaſt of St George was alſo appointed to be kept on the 22d, 
23d or 24th of April yearly, by the Knights of the Right Honourable order 
of the Garter ; which was repealed by 1 Mar. 2. but revived by 1 Fac. I. 
cap. 25. Collier's Eccleſ. Hiſt. v. ii. p. 321. 
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Parliament, holidays were diſmiſſed along with them, and 
continued in diſuſe until the old fabric of ſuperſtition and 
tyranny was reared . up again at the Reſtoration, At the 
Savoy conference, no alteration of conſequence could he 
obtained in regard to them, Yet ever after, they were 

erally diſregarded by the Nonconformiſts, as they are 
2 the different claſſes of diſſenters in England at preſent. 
It; is true, that ſome of them have had ſermons in their 
meetings on ſome of the anniverſary days, particularly on 
the 5th of November, to expreſs their j joy and thankfulneſs, 
with the reſt of the nation, for the deliverance remembered 
upon it; and alſo for the bleſſings enjoyed in conſequence 
of the Revolution, ſince that took place. But this they do 
upon much the ſame principle as the Miniſters in France 
went upon in preaching on holidays. The Engliſh Diſ- 
ſenters diſclaim any regard to it in the light of a holiday. 
They conſider it rather as a civil or ſtate appointment, than 
an eccleſiaſtical. They allow no reſtraint. to be laid on 
conſcience, or on mens liberty of working on theſe days. 
If they did otherwiſe they would be ſelf condemned. Whe- 
ther this degree of exterior conformity, either to ſtate or 
church appointments, be entirely conſiſtent with a teſtimo- 
ny againit theſe days, or conducive to edification, or whe- 
ther they do not, at leaſt in appearance, and according to 
common opinion, give ſome countenance to the ſuperſti- 
tious doctrine and practice of others, it is not our defign 
here to enquire: It belongs to ſuch as are chargeable with 
ſuch practices alone to vindicate them. It is certain ſome 
of the ſtricter ſort have ſcrupled to go this length. In the 


time 


In 1647, the following ordinance was made; F raſmuch as the feaſts 
„of the nativity of Chriſt, Eaſter and Whitſuntide, and other feſtivals, com- 
« moniy called holidays, have been hitherto tuperſtitioufly ufed and obſerv- 
ed, be it ordained by the Lords and Commons i in Parliament aſſe mbled, 
« that the ſaid feaſt of, Oc. be no longer obſe:ved as feſtivals or holidays 
„ within this kingdom of England and dominion of Wales; any law, ſtas 
„ tate, cuſtom, conſtitution or canon to the contrary in a: y wiſe notwith- 
“% ftaidinpg. And go the end there may be a convenient time allotted to 
* ſchulars, apprentices and other ſervants, for their recreation, be it ordain- 
© ed, by the authority foreſaid that al ſchqlars, Cc. thall, with the leave 
« and approbation of their maſters firſt had and obtzined, have ſuch conve- 
© nient reafſ-mable recreation and relaxation from their canſtant and ordi- 
© nary labours, on every 2d Tueſday in the month throughout the year, as 
& formerly they were uſed to have on ſuch feſtivals; and that all maſters 
& ſhall grant uato them ſuch time as aforeſaid, as they may convenient ly 
% ſpare from their extraordinary neceſſary ſervices and occaſi ns; and if any 

6 & ifference ſhall ariſe between any maſter or ſervant concerning the liberty 
«© hereby granted, the next Juſtice of the Peace mal have power to order 
© and reconcile the ſame.” 


j 


© $001 


time of Charles I. when M. de la Place was Minifter it: 
Guernſey, which, together with its neighbouring iftand, 
had its eceleſiaſtical conſtitution formed on the Puritan mo- 
del, he would neither admit the uſe of the liturgy in the 
church of St Peter's, in favour of the King's forces ſtationed 
there, nor perform a weekly lecture, which was on Thurſ- 
day, when once the feaſt of the Nativity fell upon that day, 
he rather choſe to diſappoint the hearers, and put off the 
ſermon, than appear to put any honour on the feſtival *. 
Me find the Miniſters of the Church of Scotland have 
ſometimes been prohibited from taking ſuch freedoms on 
holidays. In the National Aſſembly, which met in 1575, 
certain Miniſters and readers were found fault with in the 
province of Aberdeen, for convening the people to ſermons 
and public prayers on thefe days, and orders were given 
to the viſitors of churches that ſame year, to forbid paſtors 
to diſpenſe the Lord's Supper upon the times fuppoſed holy, 
left hereby they ſhould encourage the vulgar ſuperſtition. 
No church, indeed, in Europe, hath kept fo entirely free 
from any compliance with this, or hath more vigorouſly re- 
ſiſted all attempts to ſubje&t her to it. At the firſt ſettle- 
ment of her reformation, holidays were aboliſhed without 
exception; and her faithful Synods and Miniſters, when 
occaſion occurred, have, in the fulleſt manner, both doctri- 
nally and practically condemned the obſervation of them f. 
Her friendſhip and eſteem for other churehes did not hinder 
her from avowing her diſapprobation of them, of which 
ſhe gave a ſtriking inftance in her manner of anſwering the 
letters and requeſts of the Miniſters in Switzerland, relative 
to their confeſſion, and their exception of theſe in their act 
of approbation. In the General Aſſembly in 1575, it was 
ordained, * That all days, which heretofore have been 
© kept holy, viz. Yule-day, Saints-day, and fuch others, 
& he abolithed, and that a civil penalty be appointed a- 
« gainſt the keepers hereof by ceremonies, banqueting, 
66 Bard uc and ſuch other vanities.” „ 
ut nothing can be more expreſs on this ſubject, than 
the firſt head of the firſt Book of Diſcipline; We aifieny 
&© that to be contrary doctrine to the word, that man has 
& invented, and impoſed on the conſciences of men, by 


6 laws, councils, and conftitutions without the expreſs com- 
© mand 


* Heylin's Hi/l. » Preſs t. p. 399. 
+ Conſtans hzc 4 . omnium ſententia, ſolum diem Dominicum 


feſtivum eile et Deo ſacrum. Hiſtor, Motuum in Regn. Scot, p. 264. 
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mand of God's word. Of this kind „ 
* obſervation of faſting days, difference of meat for con- 
“ ſcience fake, calling upon ſaints, with ſuch other inven- 
tions of men. In this rank, the holidays invented by 
men, ſuch as Chriſtmas, „ Epiphany, Puri- 
“ fication, and other. fond feaſts of our Lady, with the 
« feaſts of the Apoſtles, Martyrs, and Virgins, with others, 
„ which we judge utterly to be aboliſhed forth of this 
„realm, becauſe they have no aſſurance in God's word. 
All maintainers of ſuch abominations, ſhould be puniſhed 
“ with the civil ſword.” 

In this particular at leaſt, the declaration of Knox con- 
ceraing Scotland was true, when he ſaid, There is no 
e realm that hath the like purity ; for all others, how fin- 
„ cere however the doctrine be, retain in their churches, 
and the miniſtry thereof, ſome footſteps of Antichriſt, 
e and drezs of Popery : But we (praiſe to God alone) have 
7 nothing. in our churches that ever flowed from that man 
4 of fin.” The ſpecch of King James VI. to the General 
Aſſembly at Edinburgh, has alſo been much noted; © I 
& bleſs God I was born in ſuch a time, as in the me of 
the light of the Goſpel; in ſuch a place too, as to be the 
% King of ſuch a kirk, 2 ſincereſt Kirk of the world. The 
„% kirk of Geneva keeps Pauſch and Yule, What have they 
* for them? They have no inſtitution. As for our neigh- 
„ bour kirk in England, their ſervice is an ill-ſaid maſs in 
„ Englith ; They want nothing of the maſs but the Iiſtings. 
% J charge you, my good people, miniſters, doctors, elders, 
% nobles, gentlemen and barons, to ſtand to your purity, 
and to exhort the people to do the ſame. And I forſooth, 
“ fo long as I bruik my life and crown, thall maintain the 
* fame againſt all deadly.” —So ſp:ke the once Puritan 
Prince, with bonnet in hand : Were ſuch a ſpeech now to 
come from the Throne, it would puzzle the whole Houſe 
what return to make to it. The conſcientious conformiſts 
to court- dialect, would for once ſcruple to act on principle, 
and to re-echo the ſpeech werb-tim., There are certain 
words in it ſo very harſh and crabbed, and phraſes ſo obſo- 


lete and unfaſhionable, that our modern Afſembly Doctors 


and Orators are become entirely ignorant of the true pronun- 
ciation, Yet it is hard to ſay, how far ſuch a royal ſpeech 


might influence their ſocial proceedings, and prove a ter:pra- 


tion to virtue. For to ſay the truth, of all ſpeeches ever 


made by thus oma Monarch, thus perhaps was the 
beſt. 
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beſt. So old-faſhioned Preſbyterians, at leaſt, have uſually 
accounted it, making allowance for his hereditary fondneſs 
for king-craft expreſſed in it. Had he never done or ſpoken 
any thing more fooliſh, he would, even with them, have 
almoſt been complimented with the name of Solomon. 
But he no ſooner croſſed the Tweed, than he ſhewed the 


fincereſt kirk in the world, how king-hke he meant to 


ſtand to his promiſe to protect her againſt all deadly. It was 
then, . Blefled be God's gracious goodneſs, who hath 
brought me into the promiſed land, where religion is 
“purely profeſſed, where I fit among grave and learned 
men, not as before elſewhere, - where beardleſs boys could 
« brave us to our face.” And now the ill-mumbled maſs 
becomes heavenly muſic, and ſuch as will not Keep Paſeb 
and Te, with a long et cetera, mult hear this royal rheto- 
ric, I will herrie them out of the land, or elſe do worſe, only 
hang them, that's all“. Accordingly, with the ſtubborn 
oppoſers of biſhops, canons and holidays, in both kingdoms, 
he waged perpetual war more relentleſsly than againſt the 


Pope himſelf, notwithſtanding the liberal preſent of gun- 
powder which he had fo kindly intended for him. To uſe 


the language of his grandfather, 


He turn'd and gave them baith their paicks, 
»Cauſe he durſt ding nane other 
But them that day. 


The anniverſary he appointed for Scotland before he left 
it, enjoining ſolemn thanks to be given to God for dehver- 
ing him from a conſpiracy, the reality of which many 
doubted, became a cauſe of ſuffering to ſeveral faithful mi- 


niſters, who, for refuſing to obſerve it, were turned out of 


their churches, and ſome of them baniſhed to ſtrange cities. 
Yet ſome of them were got to do the drudgery of the court 

in that buſineſs. Two years after the 5th of Auguſt had 
been conſecrated by a& of Parliament, in an Aﬀembly at 
Edinburgh, it was agreed, That it ſhould be ſolemnly kept 
from thenceforth, in all the churches of the kingdom. Af 
ter this beginning, more of the ſame kind ſoon followed. 


In March 1614, the miniſters were commanded by procla-  - 


mation, to prepare the people for the Lord's ſupper, and to 
adminiſter it to them on Eaſter-day; and the people were 
obliged to communicate on that day, notwithſtanding ſeve- 
ral acts of Aſſembly formerly made againſt it; and next 

| year, 


* M*Caulay's Hiſt, v. T. p. 7. 
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year, that anniverſary- ſolemnity was, by another proclama- 
tion, made perpetual. Next came the five articles of Perth 
in 1618, by the laſt of which four more holidays were in- 
troduced into the Church, which were alſo ratified by Par- 
liament in 162x, contrary to the withes and contendings of 
the well-diſpoſed in the land, who maintained their oppo- 
fition, and ſuffered for their nonconformity to theſe, and 
other corruptions, now impoſed in defiance of former pro- 
| miſes and ſecurities granted to the Preſbyterian Church; 
till the ſpirit of the nation was at laſt rouzed, and a com- 
plete revolution again took place. | | 
In x638, when the national covenant was revived and 
'fworn by all ranks, it was accompanied with a declaration 
to ſuſpend the practice of the innovations introduced, until 
they ſhould be tried by a free General Aſſembly; which was 
obtained that ſame year, and indicted at Glaſgow, than 
which a more memorable never ſat in the kingdom. By it 
the five articles were found to be not only contrary to the 
former laudable acts of Church and State, but inconfiftenr 
with the Covenant and Confeffion, and abjured therein from 
the beginning, under the name of © Papiſtry in general and 
particular heads, as they had been damned and eonfuted 
& by the Word of God, and Kirk of Scotland,” notwithſtand- 
ing the earneſt endeavours of the King's Commiſſioners to 
perſuade or force people to fubſcribe the National Covenant 


in a different ſenſe . This was the ſenſe of the whole na- 
tion : 


* The act of this Aſſembly, ſo far as it concerneth feſtival days, “ find- 
& eth, that in the explication of the 1ſt head of the 1ft book of diſcipline, 
& it. was thought good, that the feaſts of Chriltmas, fc. be utterly aboliſhed, 
© becauſe they are neither commanded nor warranted by Scripture. Here 
„utter abolition is craved, and not reformation of abuſes only. In the Gen. 
« Aſſembly, an. 1566, the large Confeſſion of Helvetia was approved. but 

& with ſpecial exception againſt the fame five days which are now urged up- 

© on us. It was not then the Popith obſervation only, with the Popiſt: opi- 

© nion of worſhip and merit, which was diſallowed, (for ſo the reformed 

« kirk of Helvetia did not obſerve them) but /implicrter all obſervation. For 

te this end was read a letter, ſent at that time, by ſome of our divines, to 
„ eertain divines in thoſe parts, to this purpoſe. In the Aſſembly, holder 

« 1575, complaint was made againſt the miniſters and readers beſide Aber- 

© geen, becauſe they aſſembled the people to preaching and prayers upon 

« certain - feſtival days; ſo that preaching and prayer upon feſtival days 

t was judged rebukable. It was ordained likewiſe, that complaint be made 

6& to the regent, upon the town of Dumfries, for urging and convoying a 
reader to the kirk, with tabret and whiſtle, to read prayers all the holi- 


« days of Chriſtmas, upon the refuſal of their own reader. Among the ar- 
« ricles directed by this Aſſembly to the regent, it was craved. that all ho- 
« lidays heretofore kept holy, beſide the Lord's day, may be aboliſhed, and 


« a certain penalty appointed for banqueting, playing, feaſting upon _ 
| Wigs ot? 


. 
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tion: The King's meaſures were all. baffled ; and, by his 
edicts, theſe obnoxious articles were not only ſuſpended, but 
reſcinded. And when the Aferably met next year, the 


Covenant was ratitied by the royal Commiſſioner, and en- 


joined to be ſubſcribed by the wiole body of the land, with 
the explication expreſsly condemnatory of the articles. Af. 

ter a treacherous and vain attempt by the King and his Po- 

piſh party to recover what they had loft, by force of arms, 

in 1641, the court-innovations were again condemned; 

the proceedings of the nation, and of the Aſſemblies, in op- 
poſition to them, approved; and the public liberties ratitied 

by laws, oaths, promiſes and ſubſcriptions of the Parlia- 

ment, and his Majeity preſent in perſon. How ſtrenucuſly 

the Nation and Church of Scotland, in conjunction with the 

Parliament and Aſſembly at Weſtminſter, ſupported and 
vindicated the Reformation they had attained to on this 

und other heads, for ſeveral years, in proſecution of the ſo- 

lemn oath and league entered into by the reprefentatives of 

the three kingdoms, to that effect, and for promoting the 

ſame in the neighbouring lands; and how frequently theſe 
Engagements were renewed, no lover of the liberties, or of 
the 


* days. In the Aſſembly holden 1577, it was ordained, that. the viſitors, 


 *« with the advice of the ſynodal aſſembly, ſhould admoniſh miniſters, preach- 


© ing os miniſtrating the communion at Eaſter or Chriſtmas, or other like 
* ſuperſtitious times, or readers reading, to deſiſt under pain of deprivation. 
in the gth head of the ii hook of diſcipline, the reaſon is ſet down againſt 
0 Eaſter- communion; Your h»r0urs are not ignorant how ſuperſtitioufly the per- 
ple rn to that action at Paſch, even as if the time gave virtue to the ſacra- 
nent; and horn, the reſt of the whole year, they are careleſs nd negligent, as 
„i it «ppertained not to them but at that time only. And for this reaſon other 
times were appointed by that book for that holy a ion. In the Aſſem- 
„ bly holden 1596, begun in 1595, at which time the Covenant was renew- 
ed, ſuperſtition and idolatry. breaking forth in obſerving feſtival days, 
« ſetting out of bone-fires, ſinging carols, are reckoned among the corrup- 
& tions which were to be amended; and the pulpits did ſound, from time to 
« time, againſt all ſhew of obſerving any feſtival day whatſoever, except the 
« Lord's day.” | | 
After this faithful Aſſembly had examined the other four articles one by 
one, (which were, kneeling at the communion, confirmation and the admi- 
niſtratioa of the two ſacraments in private) and found them contrary to 
their received prinpiples, the following vote was put: Whether the five 
« articles of Perth, by the Confeſſion of Faith. as it was meaned and pro- 
« feſſed in the year 1580, 1581, 1599, 1591, ought to be removed out of 
« the kirk? The whole Aſſembly, all with one conſent, one only excepted, 
« did voice, that the five articles above ſpecified were abjured by this kirk, 
„ in that Confeſſion. and ſo ought to be removed ont of it; and therefore 
„ prohibiteth and diſchargeth all diſputing for them, or obſerving o! them, 
ce or any of them, in all time coming; and ordains preſbyteries to proceed 
with the cenſures of the kirk againſt all tranſgrefſors.” gets of Aſſem. at 
Glaſgow, 1638. Seff. 17. | | 
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the hiſtory of his country, can be ignorant. When at the 
Reſtoration, all theſe proceedings were conderaned; and the 
acts whereby tyranny, and Popiſh and Prelatical corruptions 
had been ſo often condemned and abjured, were all moſt 
infamouſly reſcinded ; yet the nation never could be brought 
to a willing ſubjection to the new, or rather the old yoke, im- 
poſed. And when the national ſpirit of oppoſition was 
broken, a number continued boldly and faithfully to avow 
their adherence to all the articles of the Reformation for- 
merly attained, unawed by terrors, by barbarous laws, and 
more barbarous executions. Few of the Preſbyterian mini- 
ſters could be prevailed on to keep the anniverſary of the 
Reſtoration, which they conſidered as celebrating a triumph 
at the burial of a great and good cauſe, as well as a depar- 
ture from the particular principle, ever maintained by the 
reformed Church of Seotland, concerning ſuch days in gene- 
ral. Too many indeed obſerved it ; but they were ſuch as 
were diſpoſed to ſwim with the tide, and were prepared for 
compliance with the total apoſtaſy that enſued. As ſoon as 

the nation began to breathe a little the air of liberty again, 

that anniverſary, and the law enjoining it, was aboliſhed by 
a ſpecial act paſſed for that purpoſe immediately after the 

Revolution. With Prelates fell their liturgy, and favourite 
ceremonies ;' and holidays amongſt the reſt. From that 
time forward, whatever the fooliſh mob may have conti- 
nued to do with lawleſs licence; or whatever the King's 
caſtles, courts of juſtice, banks ind public offices, may have 
done to celebrate certain anniverſaries, and to remind the 
nation, that ſuch things have been or are in the world, yet 
the Church of Scotland (to her praiſe be it ſpoken) hath 
never yet ſolemnized one ſuch day. If my authority is to 
be depended on, his Majeſty's Privy-council, with advice of 
the judges, appointed a ſermon to be preached before them 
on the zoth of r 1891, in St Giles“ Church, and ſent 


ſome 


Pie Parfiament of Scotland in 1647, made an act diſch rging the abſer.. 
vation of ſuperſtitious days, of the following tenor: * The Eſtates of Parlia- 
ment conſidering that the obſ-rving of Yule-day, and other ſuperſtitious - 
% days, is much occaſioned by coal-hewers and f'Iters flitting and entry at 

% Yule; therefore they ordain, that the terms of flitting and entry of all 
a coal-hewers and falters ſhall hereafter be on the 1ſt of December yearly, 
4% diſcharging any entry or removal to be at Yule hereafter ; inhibiting alſo 
e all and every one to obſerve the ſuperſtitious time of Yule, or any other 
© ſuperſtitious days, in any manner of way. and that under the pains con- 
« tained in the acts of Parliament made againſt profanation of the Sabbath; 
«© and recommend to all whom it concerns to ſee this act obſerved, and tha 
<6 contraveners puniſhed 1 in their * and — condignly.“ 


„ 


ſome time before a perſon of quality to the Commiſſioners of 
the General Aſſembly, to deſire them in his Majeſty's and 
the Council's name, to appoint one of their number to 
preach before them on that day, reminding them, that 
it was the anniverſary of King Charles's martyrdom, and 


that a ſermon proper to the occaſion was expected, accord= 
ing to the laws and cuſtoms of the nation; but the Com- 


miſſioners refuſed to comply with their requeſt, as not chu- 
ſing © to take their directions from the State, or their mea- 
«+ ſures from the Council, eſpecially in preaching anniver- 
„ fary ſermons.” But as there was a weekly lecture in the 
Tron-church, which fell upon the ſame day, Mr Shiels 
preached in it, and took occaſion to teſtify againſt the com- 
mon abuſe of that day. 

As a full freedom, in point of law, was obtained from the 
obligation of hallowing ſuch days in Scotland, which is fill 
enjoyed, the cuſtom of our courts ſuſpending buſineſs yearly, 
at what is called Jule vacance, is a voluntrary act of their 
own. Which ſhew of conformity to the holiday piety 
of their ſouthern neighbours, they, in their great wiſdom, 
it ſeems, judge the moſt eligible courſe. This Chriſtmas 
vacation was abohſhed in conſequence of the Revolution 


now commemorated : It was reſtored again by an act paſſed 


in the tenth year of Queen Ann. In the firſt year of 
George I. when the intereſts of Jacobitiſm again received 
a check, another act paſſed to take away that vacation, 
which, in general, was then very offenfive to Preſhyterians. 
But in the third of George II. it was enacted, That the 
Judges of the Court of Seſſion be empowered to ad- 
« journ their ſeſſion, ſo that they may ftill have a Yule 


Vacance, F they ſee fit.” | 


Ah falices nimium ſua fi bona norint 
Scoticani ! | 


If we conſider the influence of the example of thoſe in 
authority, and of traditionary cuſtom prevailing among the 
vulgar, - and the Bacchanahan ſpirit of the populace, toge- 
ther with our familiar and long continued intercouſe with a 
neighbouring ſuperſtitious, yet profligate nation, and if to theſe 
we add the confideration of the remains of a numerous party, 
yet ſubſiſting in our land, who have ever been diſtinguiſhed 
for a zeal of this ſort, with whom holidays are obſerved 
from religious principle, is there no probable danger of this 

| | E e ſuperſtition 
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| ſuperſtition creeping in unawares in one ſhape of other ; or 
have we not cauſe ſufficient to put us on our guard ? The 
late political change in the ſyſtem of thoſe called Non- 
Jurants, for which this preſent year is alſo diſtinguiſhed, we 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe will effect any change in their 
religious creed or practice. A coalition will hereby be facili- 
tated, if not immediately accompliſhed, between the divided 
bodies of Epiſcopalians, whereby their intereſt will be greatly 
ſtrengthened againſt the Preſbyterian. To ſay nothing of 
the higher degree of favour and fupport, which naturally may 
be expected to be extended to them by Government; ſince 
now the great bar is apparently removed, which hindered the 
civil powers from avowedly befriending and careſſing them, 
as they often evidenced a fondneſs to do, at the time of the 
Revolution, and fince. Before their extravagant and un- 
courtly politics blocked up the avenues to favour: and ad- 
vancement, while, at the ſame time, it rendered them un- 
popular, and leſs capable of hurting the intereſts of preſby- 
tery, againſt which they have a hereditary and implacable 
antipathy. Now they will become a little more formi- 
dable, and may prove more ſucceſsful. Previous to the 
ebellion in 1745, there were above 300 Nonjurant-meet- 
ings in Scotland, who had received the Engliſh liturgy, with 
its appendages, which had not been formerly admitted even 
in the days of legal prelacy. When they are now become 
ualified for office and preferment, and appear to be co- 
aleſced, I aſk again, Have we nothing to fear ? 
| There is nothing whereby the preſent year Eighty-eigbt 
is likely to become more memorable. than the friendly ap- 
proaches which the two great ecclefiaſtical and divided bo- 
dies of Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians ſeem to make to- 
wards each other. I am afraid, that, on our part, we have 
marked it down as memorable to poſterity, by a practical 
relinquiſhment of an article never before conceded to the 
adverſary. Our eccleſiaſtical kalendar hath hitherto re- 
mained pure. Not one ferial letter, red or black, did tain 
it from the beginning of the year to the end of the year. 
Every day retained its native hue, and ſhone in its natural 
beauty and luſtre, as the Lord of time had made it. From 
age to age, as well as from year to year, the inhabitants of 
this land could do as God allowed, when he ſaid fix days 
ſbalt thou labour; a bleſſing, of which perhaps no nation 
in the world, of whatever religion, of which few churches, 


if any on the face of the earth, at this day, can boaſt; a 
| privilege. 


6 ng ) 


privilege which ſome of the moſt favoured, ſome of the 
moſt eminent, have beheld with envy, and have earneftly 
_ defired to poſſeſs, but have not been able. But now we 
muſt talk no more ſo exceeding proudly. Our glorying, 
in this reſpect, muſt now become void. From this day for- 
ward, from this our year of Jubilee, our kalendar, like that 
of others, has received, I wiſh I may not ſay a perpetual 
and indelible blot. Should we then make mirth ? 


VVV 


Religious Feſtivals anciently appointed by God. —FJewrſh Feafts 

no Warrant for Chriſtian Feftivals.—Of the Annverſary- 

 fafts in the time of the Captivity. —The Days of Purim.— 
' The Feaſt of Dedication, | 


922 inſtitution is requiſite in order to acceptable wor- 
I ſhip. The want of this cannot be ſupplied by any 
human authority; nor by the general practice of the Church, 
or of the whole world. It is of no conſequence, to plead 
the conſent of nations, as an argument for the lawfulneſs of 
religious feſtivals, unleſs it appear to have been the will of 
God, that men ſhould honour him in this way: Nor can 
we learn with certainty, what 1s his will as to this, but by 
the revelation he hath given us. The umverſality of this 
and fimilar practices, which cannot be properly accounted 
for upon any principles of reaſon, may afford a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that they had their origin at firſt in a divine in- 
ſtitution. But practices may be retained after the true and 
original reaſon of obſervation ceaſes, and where there re- 
mains no knowledge or ſenſe of ſuch inſtitution. Feſtivals 
ſeem to have been a branch of the poſitive or ceremonial 
religion, warranted by God both before and under the Mo- 
ſaic law; and from the primitive injunction of them, the 
| 1dea of celebrating them, among the ancient nations, was 

probably derived, and diffuſed abroad, along with that of 
ſacrifice. But that it was once the will of God that ſuch 
poſitive and ceremonial acts of homage ſhould be paid him, 
is no evidence that it is his will they ſhould fill be fo. It 
is of the nature of ſuch appointments to be variable, and al- 


terable at pleaſure. 
| Religion 


B 


Religious feaſts and ſacrifices, of old time, appear to 3 
accompanied each other. In the Patriarchal ages, feaſts 
were made on different occaſions, and often attended with ſa- 
crifices. But as yet the ceremonial lervice, in regard of 
theſe, was not regularly ſettled, as to times and places. 
Theſe were ordered particularly in the Jewiſh law, in which 
a variety of additions were made to the primitive and Pa- 
triarchal religion. Feſtivals made a noted and ſplendid part 
of that law; but they were only deſigned to be temporary, 
_ having ſerved their end, in commemorating certain glori- 
ous events relating to the commonwealth of Iſrael, and at 
the ſame time, in typifying certain myſteries, afterwards 
plainly made known, they, alongſt with other figures, va- 
niſhed away. The commonwealth of Iſrael, and the holy 
city, and temple, and people, having been aboliſhed 3 in the 
eſtabliſhment of the extenſive and ſpiritual kingdom of the 
Meſſias, theſe in conſequence have loſt all their former obli- 
gation and uſe. The abolition of the old ritual law, and of 
this part of it in particular, has been as plainly declared and 
notified, as the inſtitution of it at firſt was. To retain theſe, 
or to return to them after the promulgation of the new law, 
is to doat on ſhadows, delight in weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, and to give voluntary ſubjection to a heavy yoke 
not required; nay farther, it is a contempt of the divine 
mandate, not to touch, taſte, or handle theſe periſhable and 
unprofitable ordinances ; ; and 1s even interpretatively a-de- 
nial of the truth of the Goſpel, and the grace of Jeſus Chriſt. 
To return to Judaiſm, in this view, 1s no better than to be 
conformiſts to heatheniſm. And on this account doth the 
Apoſtle ſo ſeverely reprove ſuch as were guilty of this; 
and this was one of the inſtances and evidences of their fal- 
ling from grace, their obſerving days, months and years. 
Whether theſe words refer to the old Jewiſh days and feſti- 
vals, once of divine authority, now no more ſo; or to o- 
thers deviſed in their place, under a ſhew of accommoda- | 
tion to Chriſtianity, they are equally applicable. It is not 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in abro- 
gating the old days, without giving a ſyſtem of ordinances 
of the ſame kind in their place, intended, that Chriſtian 


churches, or individuals, ſhould be allowed to ſubſtitute | 

whatever they pleaſed in their room. 1 
It is therefore vain to ſeek a warrant for inſtituting ſefti- 

vals, and days of religious commemoration under the Go- 


ipel, from any command or inſtitution of that Kind, under 
the 


(. 29} 


the Old Teſtament: As when Iſrael were enjoined to ob- 
ſerve the night of their exit from Egypt, in all their gene- 
rations; and to keep the paſlover as a memorial : Or when 
they were ordered to remember, record, or rehearſe the 
acts and works of the Lord, and the like. This is to for- 
get the diſtinction between the old and new diſpenſation ; 
and to forget that the Jews themſelves were never autho- 
Tied to inſtitute ſuch days or memorials for themſelves, but 
to keep thoſe which God had expreſsly, and by name, ſet 
apart and ſanctified: Whereas Chriſtians have none of theſe 
marked out by him 1n that manner for their obſervance ; 
and the prohibitory ſanction is equally ſtrict under both teſta- 
ments, Whatſoever I command you, obſerve to do: thou 
& ſhalt not add thereto, nor diminiſh from it.“ | 
Againſt this, the practice of the captives appointing faſts 
on the 4th, the 5th, the 7th and ioth months, in comme 
moration of ſo many calamities which had befallen that 
people *, has been adduced. If the Church might appeint 
anniverſary faſts with approbation, there is equal warrant 
for appointing days in memory of happy deliverances ; nay, 
theſe faſts were changed by the divine authority into joytul 
feaſts which implies an approbation of them. But the rea- 
ſoning is inconcluſive. Theſe faſts referred to extraordina- 
ry providences, or a ſeries of calamities preſent, as well as 
aſt, which, doubtleſs, called for ſerious and frequent exer- 
ciſes of this Kind; according to the direction of former pro- 
phets and the warrant of their law. Had they neglected to 
do ſo, they had been blameable. Nor was their continuing 
in theſe from year to year, while lying under the preſſure 
of the Divine judgments reprehenſible; for ſuch a continu- 
ance there were ſtill preſent calls and occaſions in provi- 
dence. But whether they were culpable in reſtricting them 
to certain days, and perhaps appropriating to ſo many paſt 
and diſtinct events, is not expreſsly ſaid. If they were war- 
ranted in making them ſtated, as others in their law, they 
muſt have been directed herein by ſome endued with a pro- 
phetic ſpirit which ſtill remained among them. If they er- 
red in this, their error will eſtabhſh no good precedent ; and 
though they had not, yet it 15 not clear, that they could here- 
in be a proper precedent to the Church now fo differently 
conſtituted, and under ſuch different circumſtances. But 
ſome error certainly there was in the ſolemnization of theſe 


annual faſts, either in regard of the manner of obſervation, 
| | Or 


Zech. vii. 3. viii. 19. 
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or their inſtitution, or both. The Prophet's anſwer is ex- 
preſſed, in very ſtrong terms of cenſure and diſapprobation; 
and ſome, not without apparent reaſon, ſuppoſe they are 
found fault with both for appointing them without due au- 
thority, as well as for the improper manner of keeping 
them. When ye fafted and mourned theſe 0 years, did ye 
at all faſt unto me, even unto mee _ 

But the moſt plauſible argument for feſtivals of nn in- 
ſtitution is drawn from the Jewiſh feaſts of Purim and the 
Dedication. Theſe, it is ſaid, were obſerved as anniverſa- 
ries, the one in memory of the preſervation of the Jews 
from the wicked conſpiracy of Haman; the other, as is 
uſually ſuppoſed, in commemoration of the reſtoration of 
the temple-ſervice, and the deliverance from Antiochian 
tyranny in the time of Judas Maccabæus: Yet we do not 
find that they were inſtituted by any ſpecial direction from 
God, but by the authority of the governors civil or eccle- 
fiaſtie, This is indeed the ſtrong hold which all the de- 
fenders of feſtivals, and of the ordinary power of the Church 
to inſtitute them have recourſe-unto, and here they think 
they may ſecurely fortify themſelves, and bid defiance to all 
attempts to diſlodge them. It is here the Bellarmines, the 
Whitgifts, the Hookers, the Nicols, and an endleſs liſt of 
names, have vaunted ſo much. But their confidence has 
as often been proved to be vain by names as reſpectable. 

An account is given of the inſtitution and celebration of 
the feaſt of Purim or Lots, in a ſacred book. This circum- 
ſtance ſhows, at leaſt, that it is not impoſſible nor impro- 
bable, that it ſhould deri ve its origin from an authority di- 
vine. An extraordinary ſpirit was doubtleſs yet remaining 
in the Church: Otherwiſe, it had not been recorded by an 
inſpired writer. Some have ſuppoſed Mordecai to have 
been the writer of that book, as well as the propoſer of this 
feaſt. Though the former i is not certain, yet from the cha- 
racter. 


* Their profaneneſs and irreligion did bear more bulk in the prophet's. 
eye than their Juperſtition. ] indeed call for a proof that no more is here 
reproved but their wrong way of going ab-.ut theſe faſts.— The manage- 
ment of this ſolemnity was evil; that cannot prove thaſe holidays to have 
heen accepted; for on that account they are expreſ-ly diſowned: The con- 
troverſy is about the authority by which they were appointed, vz. the 
church's : We ſay that could never make them good: He faith it doth; 
here then is an afhrmative that he muſt prove: But for this once I ſhall 
prove that theſe faſts are diſowned on this account alſo. This action is ſim- 
ply condemned ; the Lord looketh not on it as done to him. In general, all 
religious acts or ſolemnities which have no Divine authority are condemned, 


1 Kings xii. 33. Jer. vii. 31. Mat. xv. 9. Sc. Rule's Good Old Way, p. 222. 
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racter given of him, and the work in which he was ſo ſuc-- 
ceſsfully employed, and the dignity to which he was raiſed, 
we have reaſon to conclude, that he was endowed with no 
ordinary ſpirit. What was publicly tranſacted under him- 
ſelf, or by his order, might be the reſult of ſpecial motion, 
or divine direction. No fault is found with the Jews for 
this feſtivity, either as unſeaſonable or unwarranted. Hence 
ſome ſcruple, not to hold it to have been divinely enjoined, 
at leaſt ſufficiently approved, in the beginning, though af- 
terwards corrupted. But if this be allowed, it deſtroys the 
argument in favour of the cauſe which it is meant to ſerve. 
What fimilarity 1s there between prophets and ordinary 
teachers? or between ſaviours raiſed up in an extraordina- 
ry manner to protect or to direct the affairs of a common 
wealth or church, and the ordinary governors of either? 
or what certain argument can be deduced from a conſtitution 
ſo unlike, and from caſes and acts ſo very different from 
thoſe to which they are compared? The feaſting here appears 
to have been rather carnal than ſpiritual; and the anniverſary, 
if one was appointed, rather political than religious *. 
Many ſuppoſe that here was no proper religious feſtival 
at all: but an indulgence of outward mirth, and ſuch ex- 
preſſions of uncommon joy, as were cuſtomary among that 
people, and which the preſent occurrences of providence ren- 
dered allowable f. But that there was neither any divine 
command given for it, nor was it needful in order to war- 
rant it : nor was any obligation impoſed upon them to keep 
it as an act of religion at its firit celebration, much lefs as. 
an inſtitution to be obſerved inviolably in future times.— 
Agreeable to this, it is obſerved, that nothing pecuharly 
ſacred is mentioned as belonging to the celebration of theſe 
days, but eating and drinking, rejoicing, and ſending por- 
| tions 


* Magiſtratum hie politicum quid ſpectaſſe maniſeſte textus indicat. Eti- 
am tempora veteris Tcitamenti a N. Teſtamenti te poribus di inguenda 
ſunt. Kuchlin. 2 Catech. Holl. . 

+ Videmus itaque dies Purim fuiſſe tantum dies civiles ſeu politicos læti- 
tiæ et convivii. Ne vel fer iam ſimplicem ex hac loco evincere poſſunt ad- 
verſarii, nedum diem feſtum tribus illis elementis, conſtitutu m. Non igitur 
temere ſeripſit Hoſpinienus, cum dixit, In eo Purim operuri probibitum non 
eſt: Liberum enim erat illis operari quantum convivia et hilaria agitando 
non impedicbantur. Calderw. Alt. Dam. N | 

« They agreed to keep theſe two days annually as feſtivals, as they had 
at this time done, not in a religious, bu in a civil way; not as parts of 
© religious worſhip. and as additions te and innovations of their law, but 
„ by way of commemoration of 2 civil benefit which they tad received.“ 
Gill Com. on Eſt. ch. ix, 
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tions to one another; that it doth not appear that they were 
reſtricted from cheir ordinary work; but they reſted from 
the trouble and ſorrow to which before they were expoſed : 
though the Jews afterwards, in their ſynagogue introduced 
a liturgy, in ſome things, a very ridiculous one too, yet 
there was no ſuch thing commanded or uſed in the time of - 
Mordecai : the people ſeem to have come into a voluntary 
agreement to keep theſe days with gladneſs for the preſent, 
and take upon themſelves, of their own accord, to preſerve 
the memory of this joyful event in the ſame manner hereafter. 
In this view of the matter, the argument is equally ſpoiled. 
Though men may be allowed to introduce ſome new laws, 
cuſtoms or practices into civil life, or to obſerve rites or 
days of annual commemoration, ſuch as are proper to a tem- 
poral deliverance *. It doth not follow, that they may uſe 
the ſame liberty with reſpe& to the worſhip of God. Poli- 
tical and temporal affairs are more left to the will and diſcre- 
tion of men than ſpiritual. 

After all, many of the Jews 8 have doubted of 
the ee eee of this, and have feared it might have 
been an innovation. Lightfoot tells us, from a Jewiſh 
book; That there were 85 elders, above 30 of which 
«© were prophets too, that made their exceptions againſt the 
« feaſt of Purim, ordained by Eſther and Mordecai, as 
« ſome kind of innovation againſt the law +.” 

It is certain that many ridiculous rites, came afterwards 
to be uſed on it, as beating with mallets at the mention of 
the name of Haman, and executing him in effigy upon a 

ows. It has been no leſs infamous in modern times, for 
the licentiouſneſs and exceſs that accompanies it: ſo that it 
has been often and juſtly called the Jewiſh Bacchanalia ; and 
it is become a ſaying among them, that a man 1s bound at 
the feaſt of Purim, to exhilarate or inebriate himſelf, until 
he does not know the difference between curſed be Haman, 
and bleſſed be Mordecdi. | 

This may be ſuſpected, and even affirmed of the feaſt of 
Dedication, the other inſtance adduced. The ſame author 
wonders that they ſhould queſtion the other which laſted but 
two . and yet ſhould ſwallow ſo eaſily this of Dedica- 

{ tion 


* Beneficia temporalia vel in eccleſiam vel in rempublicam collata ſunt. 
Si in rempublicam politica habent media et inſtrumenta conſervandi me- 
4 moriam bene ficii. Pyræ, aut faces accenſæ non ſunt ſigna lætitiæ eecleſiu- 
« ſtica et ſacra, ſed civilia.” 

+ Leight. Works, v, ii p. 578. 
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tion which continued for eight days, and had no other foun- 
dation of authority, but that of the Scribes. It was intro- 
duced about the 148th year of the Seleucidæ; and, at that 
time, nay, a great while before, the doctrine of traditions, 
and the authority of the traditional Scribes had got a great 
{way in the nation; and, at that time, there was not ſo 
much as one prophet throughout the whole land. Not a 

little is to be found in the Talmudic writers about the inſti- 
tution, and manner of celebration of it, favouring of ſuper- 
ſtition : © When the Greeks entered into the temple,” 
they ſay, © they defiled all the oil that was there. But 
* when the kingdom of the Aſmoneans had conquered 
them, they ſought, and could not find but one fingle vial 
„of oil that had been laid up under the ſeal of the chief 
“ prieſt; nor was there enough in it but to light for one 
« day. There was a great miracle, for they lighted up 
* the lamps from that oil for eight days together; ſo that 
the year after they inſtituted the ſpace of eight days for 
“ ſolemnizing that feaſt.” It was called the Feaſt of Lights, 
from the cuſtom of lighting up candles in every houſe; 
one candle the firſt night of the feaſt, two the ſecond, three 
the third, and ſo on, till, on the eighth day, there were, at 
leaſt, eight candles burning in every houſe ; ſometimes they 
lighted up a candle the firſt night for every perſon in a houſe, 
and increaſed them in proportion, ſo that in a family of ten 
perſons, on the eighth day, there were eighty candles burning, 

One would think there ſhould be little account made of 
ſuch a feſtival. | 5 

ut it is ſaid, did not our Lord countenance this feſtival, by 
coming to the temple to worſhip at it? This is not affirmed. 
“It was at Jeruſalem, the feaſt of the Dedication, and it was 
« winter : And Feſus walked in the temple in Solomon's 
«© porch.” He walked there, ſays Lightfoot, becauſe it was 
« winter, that he might get and keep himſelf warm; per- 
„% haps he choſe Solomon's porch to walk in, either that 
“he might have ſome thing to do with the Fathers of the 
* Sanhedrim who fat there, or elſe that he might correct and 
© chaſtiſe the buyers and ſellers, who had their ſhops in 
that place.” And we may add, perhaps for the ſake of 
meeting with the people that reſorted to Jeruſalem and the 
temple at that time, that he might inſtruct them; other- 
wiſe it was not needful that he. ſhould be at Jeruſalem 
for the ſake of the feaſt, which could have been equally 


well obſerved in Galilee. 
Fx At 


ae 


At any rate, the proof that is brought Som thence of 
his joining in this feaſt, and approving of its inſtitution, is 
very lame: If I have walked in the porch of St Pauls, 
when the feaſt of St Michael is celebrating within, or i f 
I have peeped into Lambeth or Greenwich chapel, when 
the Iflac Parſon, clothed in his white myſtical garments is 
officiating, am I therefore approving of the feaſt of St Mi- 
chael, of ſurplices and common prayer? I have perhaps 
walked about the environs of the Synagogue, when the Jews 
were gathering together with wains full of palm branches, 
to keep their autumnal feſtival : Have I therefore come on | 
purpoſe to worſhip at the neee, and to keep the feaſt 3 
of Tabernacles ? : 


5 e. XV. 


The Anniuerſury- Ybanbſgiving, as relating peculiarly to the 
4 ws ro rank and Settlement 9 the Revo- 


Hutton. 


HF we have abſtracted from any reſpe& to the 

ſpecial object in view in the preſent Commemoration. 
The reaſoning has proceeded on a more general ground, 

and would equally apply to any day of the ſame kind, for 

_ whatever particular purpoſe deſigned. The objections urged 
would be equally ſtrong againſt an anniverſary-day for com- 
memorating the redemption of mankind by the Son of God, | 
or the firſt propagation of the Goſpel of Peace among the . 
nations, or the happy dawn of Proteſtant Reformation in t 
later times, as againſt the preſent. But were we to exa- 

mine the ſpecial object of this appointment, namely, the 
Revolution, and the grounds aſſigned by the Aſſembly for 

the ſolemn thankſgivings of that day *, new and additional 

grounds 


The at of Aſſembly bears, That the Aſſembly recollect, with grati- 
« tude to Almighty God, the happy and glorious event. that. in the year 
1688, (of which the preſent year is the ſecular anniverſi ry) delivered the 
© nation from civil and religious oppr fſion, ſet proper hounds to the r yal 
© prerogative, ſecured the liberties and juſt rights of the people, and <fta- 
* pliſhed to this National Church all he religious rights and rivileges 
© which ſhe now enjoys nder the lluſtrious houſe of Hanover; that, being 
« fully convinced, that the principles of the Revolution- ſettlem nt are the 
« only foundation on which the ſecurity of th throne and the happineſs of 
* the people can be. permanently eſtabliſhed, they think themſelves called 
© upon wt their duty to God, Ve. 
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grounds of ſcruple might ariſe. We might probably find 


the tranſaction referred to, at leaſt the principles and pro- 
ceedings apparent in it, and the effects reſulting from it, 
held forth in language of praiſe too indiſcriminate and unli- 


mited. Principles might be found to be applauded, which. 


the principles of this Church condemn; and a ſettlement, 
repreſented as matter of ſolemn thankſgivings, and as the 
only foundation of the ſecurity of the throne, and of the 
happineſs of the people, which, in many reſpects, may be 
very much the reverſe. | ; 

The Afﬀembly appears not to preſerve the due diſtinctien 
between the dehverance of the Revolution, and the prin- 
ciples and ſettlement of the Revolution, —between the work 
of God and that of men in this matter. In the former 
ſenſe, it was indeed great and glorious, juſt and good, and 
deſerving wonder and praiſe to the lateſt time. An oppor- 
tunity was hereby afforded, if it had been properly impro- 
ved, for more abundant bleſſings, and for giving a higher 
ſecurity to the throne, and a more permanent happineſs to 
the people, than we can yet boaſt of. In the latter ſenſe, 
a Preſbyterian Aſſembly ought to ſpeak of it in terms of 
greater moderation and reſerve. S0 far as the principles 
which teach the lawfulneſs of reſiſting and depoſing tyrants, and 
re- aſſuming loſt liberties were aſſerted and practiſed ;—ſo far 
as the civil and religious liberties of ſubjects were vindicated, 
in oppoſition to the horrid laws and perſecuting meaſures of 
the preceding reigns, and the Proteſtant religion ſecured, 
the juſtneſs of the encomium may be allowed. But when 
both the principles and proceedings of thoſe who conducted 
it, are reviewed, and the ſettlement to which national at- 
fairs were brought, we will find very much to centure, as 
well as applaud. Many things to excite humiliation as well 
as thankſgiving. When that ſettlement is viewed in oppo- 
fition to the ſyſtem of tyranny, and the general perverſion 
of law, juſtice and religion, in the period immediately pre- 
ceding, our gratitude muſt rife, and we may jultly ſay, 
the Lord hath done great things for us, turning back a 
long captivity, as ſtreams of water in the ſouth; but when 
we view it in compariſon with another ſyſtem of principles 
and meaſures formerly adopted, and another ſettlement 
made and eſtabliſhed by civil and eccleſiaſtic laws, in a pre- 
ceding period of Scotland's reformation, it may awaken 
ſuch ſentiments and exerciſe as certain ancient men were 
noted for of old, when they beheld the ſecond temple, and 

perceived 


() 
perceived its inferiority to the former. As a ſettlement 
merely civil, it may deſerve higher degree of commenda- 
tion, than when conſidered in an eccleſiaſtical light, which 
aught ſurely to be principally attended to by a a Church Aſ- 
ſembly. 

What if principles of a wiſer policy, of more extended li- 
berty, of a purer reformation, will be found in many in- 
ſtances to have been herein exploded? What if principles 
diametrically oppoſite to theſe, will be found not only to 
have poſſeſſed and actuated the minds of the actors, but alſo 
to have been interwoven with, and infuſed into the conſti- 
tution or ſettlement then made? If inſtead of adopting the 
principles, and purſuing the meaſures of the noble ſet of 
patriots -and reformers, who had done ſo much in the end 
of Charles 1.'s reign, to refine and ſettle the conſtitution, 
civil and eccleſiaſtic, on a ſure baſis, for the preſervation 
and advancement of true religion, and the laſting happineſs 
of Prince and people, theſe ſhall be found to have been de- 
ſerted and thwarted :—If Revolutioniſts held the lawfulneſs 
and good policy of beſtowing the regal government, when 
in their hands, without inſiſting on terms reckoned highly 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of religion, and the happineſs of 
the nation, and in contradiction to a laudable law, declared 
fundamental in all time coming: — If inftead of puniſhing or 
turning out of office many who had been avowed ſupporters 
of tyranny, and abettors of, or agents in perſecution, whoſe 
hands were deeply ſtained with the blood of the innocent 
and the good, they were in the new conſtitution allowed to 
enjoy power, places and honours, in violation of ſolemn 
laws and oaths to the contrary :—If at the time of repealing 
many wicked laws, others equally bad were deſignedly leſt 
unrepealed: — If inſtead of reviving and re-inforcing a va- 
riety of excellent laws, reſcinded and ſuſpended through the 
iniquity of the preceding times, they left them under their 
former diſability and condemnation, and deviſed others in 
their place, in many things incompatible with them: —If 
inſtead of adequately aſſerting the honour of theſe great 
names who had ſuffered patriotiſm, religion and a good 
conſcience, and had been publicly ſtigmatized as rebels, and 
inſtead of vindicating the credit, and reſtoring the authority 
of famous Parliaments, and faithful Aſſemblies, they left 
them, together with their acts, overwhelmed and buried 
under their unjuſt ſentence, and ſuffered to bear the ſtigma 


of perpetual A If inſtead of avoiding all encroach- 
| | ments 
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ments on the Church's ſpiritual independence, and every 
inſtance of uſurpation of the legiſlative authority of her ex- 
alted King, they aſſumed and exerciſed a ſort of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Supremacy, enacted a ſyſtem of faith, worſhip and 
government, without the advice or previous deciſion of 
Church-rulers, and without taking any notice of previous 
acts of this reformed Church, in her regular and lawful af. 
ſemblies, or of acts of reforming Parliaments on the ſame 
ſubjects: If a form of Church-government was eſtabliſhed 

without any proper acknowledgment of its divine inſtitu- 
tion, as a mere political meaſure, for the ſake of peace, 
and to gratify the inclinations of a people, in ſuch a man- 
ner, and on ſuch grounds as would equally admit of others y 
If a ruder and leſs perfect model of the Preſbyterian con- 
{titution, than what had once been enjoyed in Scotland, in 
_ conſequence of a maturer experience, of long contendings 
and great expence :—If inſtead of receiving a Confeſſion of 
Faith, a Directory for Worſhip, and a Form of Govern- 
ment and Diſcipline, which was deſigned as a part of a 
Chriſtian, liberal and charitable plan of more extenſive re- 
formation and eccleſiaſtical unity, in which view they had 
been formerly authoriſed, and ſolemnly engaged to, they 
re- admitted them, on the narrow and abſurd plan of a local 
and national religion, relinquiſhing the former defign, gi- 
ving a tacit conſent to their being dropped and baniſhed 
from the neighbouring lands, and ſo conſtructively appro- 
ving of the reſtoration and legal maintenance of the hierar- 
cy, with all the tyranny, ſuperſtitious ceremonies and rites 
attendant upon Englith Prelacy, equally unfriendly to the 
intereſts of religion and morality, and the civil rights of 
men, even after they had been once happily rejected and 
abjured, being aboliſhed in all the three kingdoms by civil 
and ecclefiaſtical laws :—If inſtead of performing ſolemn 
oaths and ſtipulated covenants with God and their neigh- 
bours, in this and other reſpects, they were wilfully diſre- 
garded, and de facto violated, denied, and the performance 
of them on the new plan of ſettlement and union rendered 
impracticable:— If, in fine, the Revolution principles and 
conſtitution be compatible with the Eraſtian attempts to de- 
ſtroy the independence, to reſtrain the freedom, and inter- 
rupt the proceedings of Church-courts in their proper buſi- 
neſs:— If they admit of the diſſolution of National Aſſemblies 
at the pleaſure of the Prince of the impoſition of a preſcri- 


bed formula, and terms for receiving the ſcandalous into com- 
| munion z 
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munion . "TY ſwearing contradictory oaths in regard 


to religion ;—of nations bound to the ſame reformation, 


joining and ſwearing to treaties together, on the mutual 
conditions of maintaining perpetually two diſtin& and op- 


polite forms of religion; —of Preſb yterians conforming to 


the Prelatical Church, when intereſt requires; of their ſwear- 


ing to maintain the hierarchy, and the Eccleſiaſtical Supre- 


macy over it ;—of patronage-laws, and the abolition of the 
unalienable rights of a free Chriſtian people :—If ſuch be 
the principles, and ſuch the conſtitution ſecured to us by 
this Revolution, who, that knows the import of them, will 
dare to join in returning ſolemn thanks for theſe as public 


bleſſings, as the only foundation of public ſecurity and hap- 


pineſs ? 

If farther we judge of the Revolution privileges of the 
National Church, from her Miniſters and Aſſemblies tame- 
ly ſubmitting to the greater part of the above evils, recei- 
ving the model of their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, as de- 
livered to them by the civil powers ;-—if inſtead of aſſert- 
ing ancient privileges, and adhering to their religious obliga- 
tions; · if inſtead of condemning the above defects, and aſſert- 
ing truths explicitly in oppoſition to theſe evils Me inſtead 
of cenſuring and purging out the ſcandalous, they join in 
affinity with them, and not only decline fidelity themſelves, 
but diſcountenance , thoſe who remind them of it ;— if, in 
a word, we judge of the progreſs of reformation in doctrine, 
godlineſs or morals, ſince that celebrated æra, and from the 
preſent aſpect of our former glorious Church ;—ſhall we ſay 
the change has, in every view, been a happy one for Scot- 
land. 

To confirm and illuſtrate theſe hints at length, would ex- 
ceed our time and our intended limits. We jhall only add, 
that the time was, ſince the Revolution, when the half ot 
the Miniſters of Scotland would have ſtarted at any act a- 


dopting, in ſuch a full and unlimited manner, the Reyoln- 


tion ſettlement, and the principles on which 1t 15 founded. 
Many of her eminent ſons, in public and in private ſtations, 


ſaw, acknowledged, and much regretted the defects, the un- 
faithfulneſs, and unhappineſs of that ſetlement, with re- 


ference to the beſt intereſts of our reformed Church. Thus 
writes one, who {till adhered to the Revolution-church, 
ſoon after the event, in a letter before his death in 1700, 
with whoſe words, we conclude, „ The conception you 
% have of the diſpenſation of the Lord towards this poor 
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plagued Church, and the temper of the ſpirits of profeſſors 
under this diſpenſation, are not different from what many 
of the Lord's people are groaning under. There is pal- 
pably a ſenſible difference between what the Church now 
is, and what it was many years ago, yea, what it hath 
been within theſe few years. The Church hath loft much 
ground, and is ſtill upon the loſing hand, and, it ſeems, 
will continue fo, until it pleaſes the Lord to pour down his 
ſpirit from on high, or elſe by ſome ſharp awakening diſ- 
penſation, rauſe up drouſy ſouls out of the lethargy, where- 
in they are fallen.—It is many years ſince the ſun fell low 
upon Scotland, many a diſmal day hath it ſeen fince 
1649. At that time our reformation mounted towards 
its zenith; and fince we left our building on that excel- 
lent foundation, laid by our honoured forefathers, we have 
ſtill moved from ill to worſe, and are like ſtill more to do, 
until we ſlide ourſelves out of ſight and ſenſe of a re- 
formation. We have >been lately triſted with a wonder- 


ful deliverance fromſthe ſlavery of a heaven-daring ene- 


my, but not one line of reformation is pencilled upon our de- 
liverance. We have the ſhell of ordinances and church- 
government, but want the kernel, the great things of 


Chriſt's law, as to contend for his intereſt, is wrapt un- 
der a cloud, Fc. 


Lett. of Mr J. Dickſon. 
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